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Submarine Cutting Torch Under Water 


Broken Siphon Pipe Burned Off by Electric Torch Under 
50 Ft. of Water—Great Advance in the Art of 
Submerged Metal Cutting 


BY ROBERT G. SKERRETT 


S the oxy-acetylene flame is capable of fusing its 
A way through metallic masses of all sorts and 
divers thicknesses, whenever it can be brought 
ay in capable hands, it is not surprising that 
experimenting has been done in the last decade 
ipt the torch to the needs of the marine worker. 
This fame has been utilized extensively in cutting out 
ets of steel hulls, so as to hasten repair jobs and 
ements; but as a rule 
rocedure has been con- 

) ships in dry dock or 
rts of vessels that could 
ipproached in the open 
It has long been realized 
uch could be gained if 
rch capable of working 
water could be devised, 
rvice in cutting metal 
if one kind or another. 

s end, the Germans 

t out some years back 
ibmarine oxy-acetylene 


roadly stated, the gases 
discharged through a 
haped nozzle, and the 
was generated at the 
enter of this vessel. 
ressure of the expand- 
ises was relied upon to 
t the enveloping water 
flooding the nozzle. 
er, the force of the gas 
ilso served to wipe 
AY yr to scatter the metal 
made fluid by the heat of the 
flar If the position of the 
opening or the impulse 


stream of gas was such Pine with—at Top—the 


he water could inundate Section 


ip, then the flame was 

guished and it was necessary to carry the torch 
irface to relight it. 

In using this torch, care had to be exercised to hold 
le downward—at least not to raise its mouth 
horizontal. And the flame could not be kept 
nless the pressure of the repelling gases con- 
y overbalanced the hydrostatic pressure at the 
¢ depth. In short, this submarine-cutting ap- 
was found effective only at comparatively shal- 
ths. Nevertheless, the Germans pointed the 
| proved that a bare flame could be kept burn- 





Hoisting from the Water the Broken Section of 


ing when submerged. This much was clear gain. 

The question is often asked: “Why try to cut metals 
with a flame under water when there are already avail- 
able pneumatically-driven tools that can be utilized 
for such work?” And the query is a logical one, as 
compressed air must be used for the divers. Air- 
actuated tools have been built for service of this sort, 
but they are not commonly employed, for one reason or 
another. Mechanisms of this 
character are apt to clog 
with ice, owing to the refrig- 
erating action of the rapidly 
expanding exhaust air, and 
this chilling is speeded up 
when the temperature of the 
water is already low. There- 
fore, the idea of a submarine 
torch has appealed to the in- 
ventive mind. 

During 1918 and 1919 the 
French naval authorities be- 
came much interested in ef- 
forts made at Lorient to im- 
prove upon the earlier Ger- 
man torch, and to devise 
comparatively simple attach- 
ments by which the ordinary 
oxy-acetylene torch might be 
operated under water in deal- 
ing with marine salvage 
problems, of which there were 
then many. After months of 
experimenting a measure of 
success was attained, and 
steelwork—parts of wrecked 
vessels—was so dealt with. 
That is to say, angles, T-bars, 
deck beams, etc., were thus 
Bell Cut from the Next cut through in a fairly rapid 

manner at depths ranging 

from 10 to 30 ft. 
The nozzle finally evolved for the work was a double- 
walled affair, the inner tube constituting the flame 
chamber. From between this tube and the outer sleeve 
was discharged a stream of compressed air at suffi- 
cient pressure to form an atmospheric envelope for the 
flame. The force of this air held the water at bay 
while the torch reached the metal so bared. 

While theoretically simple, the French torch was, in 
fact, complex, because it had to be supplied with acety- 
lene, comparatively pure oxygen and air, each at a dif- 
ferent pressure. At a depth of 30 ft., the pressure of 
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the acetylene was about 23 lb. per sq. in., while that of 
The purpose 
in keeping the pressure of the acetylene as low as pos- 
sible was to check its tendency to explode rather than 
Indeed, this characteristic of acety- 
ene has limited its subaqueous use; and, inasmuch as 
the pressure of the gas must be augmented as the depth 
increases, the operation of such a torch has been con- 
fined to submergences of less than 40 ft. 

While the French found that their torch was apt to 


the oxygen and the air was much higher. 


to burn as a flame. 
] 


GAS VALVE 


WATER 


WATER 


1 Torch 


OXY-ACETYLENE’ 


Diagran 


be extinguished if the nozzle touched the metal surface, 
yet the tip of the apparatus had to be held from it a 
distance of but a few millimeters. It has latterly been 
reported that they have improved upon the apparatus, 
so that it can be ignited under water by chemical ac- 
tion; this obviates necessity for the diver to return to 
the surface to relight the gases. But there is nothing 
to indicate that this torch has yet gone beyond the 
experimental stage. 


American Progress in Submerged Cutting 


The foregoing résumé of the art will help to a bet- 
ter understanding of what has been achieved here dur- 
ing the last few years. These steps forward have 
placed our engineers in a position to attack successfully 
certain difficult tasks under water; and the recent re- 
pair of the ruptured water main beneath the Narrows 
in New York harbor represents a climacteric perform- 
Staten Island, by reason of the break, was cut 
off from the Catskill water supply system for several 
weeks, and this period of isolation would, undoubtedly, 
have been a good deal longer but for the aid rendered 
by submarine cutting torches in facilitating the removal 
of the damaged piping. 

These torches are the outcome of experiments begun 
in 1918, during the refloating of the transatlantic liner 
St. Paul, which sank at her slip. For the purpose of 
draining that craft the divers blasted passages through 
various bulkheads. These holes allowed the water 
within the ship to move freely from one compartment 
to another so as to reach the suctions of wrecking 
pumps. But the salvors realized that this time-honored 
method of breaching steel partitions always did a good 
deal of damage and entailed correspondingly heavy 
outlays in making repairs. 
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Therefore Ralph E. Chapman, one of the en; 
ing force of the wreckers, and J. W. Kirk, an ass 
set about adapting the oxy-acetylene torch and th, 
tric arc for subaqueous service. The improve; 
evolved by them did much to insure a more near!: 
tinuous working of the cutting flame; and by me: 
this apparatus 12 holes, each about 14 in. in dia, 
were made through as many steel barriers. It 
several hours to cut the average opening; some 
passages were located in decidedly awkward p! 
and the deepest of them were 50 ft. under water 
torch was lighted below the surface electrically, 
at the outset and whenever the flame was extingu 
accidentally. However, experience revealed that 
acetylene was troublesome at the lower depths, an 
the reason already explained. 

This introduction of the electrical feature m 


an advance in the art; and between 1918 and 1921 


Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co., 

nizing the desirability of such a tool for dealing 
wrought iron and steel under water, gave Ralp 
Chapman a free hand in the further developme 
the torch. Last December, in its new form, the 


was put to a convincing test during the raising of 


United States submarine S-48, which sank off B: 
port, Conn. 

To refloat that boat, it was necessary to drai! 
flooded afterbody; and the primary problem was t 


divers into the vessel to make a pipe connection so th: 


wrecking pumps ‘could be brought into action. The 


cal way to do this was through a hatch immedia 


over the inundated motor-room, but that hatch 
depth of 70 ft.—was sealed tight by a cast-steel 
locked in position from within the submarine. 


How the Old Pipe Section Was Cut Out and 
the New Section Was Inserted and Made Tig 


was cut through the center of the heavy steel 
cover by the new torch; and when this was large e! 
a diver reached in and released the locking gear 
The torch used on the submarine was simpl: 
get-up. Its operative parts, at the working end, 
sisted of a carbon electrode, a few inches long, 
versed longitudinally by two small gas conduits 
tubing about % in. in external diameter. 


The pres 


vor 
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and the quantity of gas conform with the operate 


depth. All the diver has to do is to bring his tool 
enough to the metal to be cut to cause arcing; a! 
best effect is obtained when the electrode is some! 
like 4% in. away from the “ground.” The electr 
connected to one pole of a generator, the other 
being grounded through the water to the work. A 


lene is not employed. The “cutting gas,” of a na‘ 


rt 


not disclosed, is supplied from the surface throu 


suitable hose, within which is carried also the electr 


conductor. 
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temperature of the oxy-acetylene flame is in the 
orhood of 3600 deg. Fahr., while 
are is more than 6000 deg. The function of the 


1d is to create a gaseous envelope 


nverting the surrounding water into 
lize and blow away the metal that is fused by the 


Wi 


- 


thout this action of the gas, the 


ye apt to “freeze” quickly with the 


W 


~ 


trode, and thus slow up the speed 


+ 


that of the 


tne arc, 


steam, and 


+ . 
Lor 


fused metal 
shifting of 


ol cutting. 


torch is not hampered by hydrostatic pressure 
¢ as the “cutting gas” has sufficient heat to va- 
the water, and force enough to blow the melted 





ge the Method of Cutting from Outside the Pipe; 


f the Bell, at Left, Had to Be 


pe, the Diver Lying on H Side 
the Torch 


ide. A carbon electrode will last 
‘utting. 
rch lately used on the Narrows 


+ + 


hat employed in cutting throug 


Cut fron 


for 30 min- 


siphon was 
h the hatch 


18, save that it had to be modified slightly so 


uld deal with thick cast iron. Th 
ture of cast iron is around 2800 

gher the fusing point the fast 
specially when acted upon by cold 


therefore, was to utilize as much 


hen to scour out the molten crate 


+ 


e remelting 
deg. Fahr.; 
er a metal 
water. The 
of the heat 


ectric are as practicable in melting the cast 


r by a suit- 


ng blast of “cutting gas.” At the time the 


indertaken in February there was ice in the 


ind the temperature of the water v 


vas close to 


g of metal walls ranging in thickness from 


n. was involved, the thinner 
i linear speed of from 4 to 6 i 
ipon the ease with which the < 


body being 
n. an hour, 
livers could 


points of attack. All told, the divers made 
egating nearly 30 ft. in length; and they were 


this phase of the task for the 


better part 


lays. One portion of the work involved cleav- 


rentially a section of the cast-iron pipe 


external diameter of 39 in.; tl 


1is cut was 


ant to facilitate lifting out the detached 


the lower third of this cutting hac 
the conduit. 


What Made the Job Necessary 


e siphon nears the bulkhead 
1 pliers, it rests 53 ft. below 
and is buried under 26 ft. o 
edge, engaged in deepening th 
ne of the 12-ft. pipe lengths a 


tay 


1 to be done 


line of the 
the surface 
f mud. By 
e overlying 
shattering 


impact opened up a wide and long fracture. 
sitated shutting the gate valves at the Brook- 


Staten Island ends of the main. 


The ques- 






+; 


tion was, how to withdraw the damaged unit and to 
nsert a new one in the shortest possible time, and with 
the least disturbance of the neighboring links? The 
Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co., which had 
laid the siphon, tackled the job. 

First, a wide excavation was made in the harbor bed 
for the purpose of baring the injured pipe, and to give 
the divers a chance to work without fear of the mud 
sliding in on them. The blow that had fractured one 
pipe unit also forced the two contiguous ones down- 
ward out of line; and before any cutting was done the 
divers blocked these up. Next, the fracture was en- 
larged near the spigot end (right end, in our drawing) 
to form a hatchway through which a diver could get 
“inside to cut the lower part of the adjoining pipe just 
back of the bell. Most of the upper section of the bell 
of the ruptured pipe length was then detached by cut- 
ting, including an enveloping wrought iron band 4 in. 
wide and 1% in. thick. This work produced an elbow- 
like hollow which allowed sufficient play, when the op- 
posite end was lifted, as shown in dotted lines, to break 
that lead-packed joint and to let the remaining part 
of the bell swing outward and free. 

A new section was promptly lowered and installed 
in place of the fractured one, the joint at the bell being 
sealed with a packing of lead wool hammered home. 
The gap between the spigot end of the new unit and 
the pipe from which the bell had to be severed was 
bridged by a cast steel sleeve of ample length (5 ft.) to 
provide a strong union. The manner of making this con- 
nection is shown in the sketch. The bolts shown were 
used merely to equalize the space to be used for lead 
wool packing. 

Before the repaired siphon was permitted to send 
water onward to Silver Lake reservoir, Staten Island, 


it was scoured out and sterilized. This was done by 
turning Catskill water into the siphon at Brooklyn and 
discharging it into a sewer at the Staten Island side 
by way of a 12-in. blow-off. When all of the mud and 
foul water were thus purged from the conduit, chloride 
of lime was added to the water entering at Brooklyn. 





fror the Next Intact Section 


This protective measure continued until tests showed 
the siphon to be absolutely clean. These steps werg 
essential, for normally this siphon supplies some 125,- 
000 people daily with the bulk of their potable water. 

The Commonwealth Steel Company, St. Louis, is 


paying its molders 76c. an hour and not 90c., as re- 
cently stated in these columns. 
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Novel Applications for Thin Steel Banc: 


Special Advantages Follow Their Use for Power Transmitting 


and Conveying Purposes—Question of Tension 
Important 


han cerca chante ae 


BY BERNARD KRUGER* 


HILE the entering of metal bands into compe- width and weight of leather belt, cotton rope 
V y tition with ropes, leather and textile belts for chain and steel band for transmitting 200 hp. a 
the transmitting of power and the mechanical 3000 ft. per min. 
handling of material, has made great headway during Weight 
the past few years in Europe, very little concerning wyntom ee 
. . . ° Double leather belt 
this development has appeared in the literature of this Five 2-in. cotton ropes 
country. At present there is almost 1,000,000 hp. being Three-inch pitch chain 
transmitted by steel bands, covering every class of ae 
drive, and over 1000 steel band conveyors are at work, 
handling not only ordinary materials, but including 
some hitherto impossible for any kind of belt conveyor. 
Successful use of steel bands for power and convey- 
ing has been gradually evolved from experiments made 
during a period of nearly fifteen years in most coun- 
tries where mechanical power is used. The early ex- necessary to determine the length of a driving 
perimental attempts were directed to the use of steel with considerable accuracy; a short extension, 
bands for power transmitting, but after a short period pelled by cutting the band too short in the first ins 
of use they invariably broke when subjected to any con- sets up very serious stresses. To accomplish t! 
siderable increase in load. Persistent failure also at- termination, an ingenious device has been invent: 
tached itself to the various connections used in joining determining the necessary length for the purp: 
the ends of the bands together. obtaining a truly correct working tension. Fo 
Subsequent experiments showed that these unsatis- purpose it is requisite to make allowance for th: 
factory results were attributable mainly to mistaken ging of the band, which is effected in this mann 
conceptions as to the conditions under which steel bands A measuring band of small breadth and of definite 
should be used. In calculating and constructing metal section is mounted on the pulleys on which the operat- 
band gearing, on the occasion of previous experiments, ing band will subsequently be required to run, and the 
it was found that consideration was not given to the’ ends fitted into a tension frame. By means of a helical 
fact that the metal band employed is subjected to a spring and calibrated nut, by the compression of which 
flexure constantly varying from zero to a maximum, the arms of the tension frame approach one another, 
and that to insure durability with such a demand it the total tension equaling the desired initial unit stress 
was not sufficient for the bands to be calculated in the jn the driving band is read off on a scale. One of the 
usual manner, that is, so that the greatest bending pulleys around which the band is placed (or also oth 
stress which occurred was below the limit of fracture pulleys, in opposite directions) is now slowly rotated 
of the material. The error consisted in not regarding so that the friction of the pulley causes a rise in tens 
the result of philosophical researches first undertaken jn that branch in which the tensioning apparatu 
by Wohler, according to which a tension constantly placed, without, however, the band being driven ' 
varying from zero value to a maximum, and frequently pulley. The tension indicated by the apparatus is noted 
applied to a body, causes self-destruction, if the maxi- the pulley or pulleys are then rotated in the re' 
mum tension 1s not cunfined to half the breaking stress direction, so that the branch under test is now slackened 
of the material. to a certain extent; the tension then indicated by 
apparatus is again read, and it is ascertained whether 
Avoiding Fractured Bands the arithmetical mean of the two tensions which 
been read corresponds to the desired fundamenta 
sion. The overlap of the ends of the measuring 
is now cut off and, the tension being released, th 
maining length is the correct measurement to Ww! 
the driving band unstrained must be cut. 


It will be gathered from the preceding figur: 
the steel band is so light in weight that it w 
impracticable to depend upon its sag to give any s 
proportion of the driving tension or adhesion 
pulleys. 

Owing to the high modulus of elasticity of ste: 
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The present system is, therefore, based on the 
knowledge that a fracture of the belt band, even with 
a constantly varying demand on its flexibility, can be 
avoided with certainty if the maximum demand likely 
to occur is kept so low that it does not attain the value 
of the limit of fracture. According to the present The Joint 
method the breaking of the bands is avoided, and the 
durability made unlimited by the thickness; that is, the 
sectional dimension which, when wrapping the pulley, 
is perpendicular to the pulley surface, is arranged to be 
not more than a definite maximum. 

The bands are made from carefully hardened and 
tempered carbon steel, prepared by special process, 
rough rolled at red heat and then brought down to 
standard thickness and width by cold working. The 
tensile strength of the finished material is about 95 tons 
to the sq. in. The edges are rounded and so finely fin- 
ished that the bands can be safely handled, even when 
running at high velocity. 

The dead weight of the steel band is very small, as Friction Covering on Pulleys 
compared with its great tensile strength, consequently, 
power for power, it is far lighter than any leather or 
woven-belt, than the equivalent power chains or cotton 
ropes. In the following table are shown the approxi- 
mate leading dimensions, namely, effective driving 
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Attention was next devoted to evolving a sult 
method of connecting the ends of the bands tog 
It was discovered essential, for insuring durabil!' 
the joint be provided at its ends with extens 
faces of suitable curvature, from which the ste¢ 
would be able to ride off, on transition to the 
path around the pulley from the straight path 
led to the invention of the present joint in wh 
clamping plates being shaped to the pulley 
stresses at the joint are distributed evenly 
whole width, and one of the most prolific caus 
fracture in the early installations is thus avoid 


Rae in i eg 
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So that metal does not run to metal, and to 
any possible slip, a friction coating consisting 0! 
of canvas, to which are glued fine sheets of 
placed over the pulley rim, and to avoid strippin: 
variable load, the pulley rim is first serrated by 

°*J. G. Wray & Co., engineers, Chicago: late manager ana file or chisel nuts. A special cement is aval! 
director Steel Belts, Limited, and Steel Conveyors, Limited use in very damp situations. 
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ies of the coefficient between a steel band and a 
ered pulley, it was found that for a useful tension, 


Y 


r 


as is now considered good practice in steel band 


the frictional coefficient between steel bands 
ered pulleys has practically an equivalent value 
vetween leather belts and iron pulleys. 


Stresses 


permissible bending and tensile stresses for the 
ise of steel bands depend on the total amount 
tresses, on the ratio of speed reduction, and on 
if the driving distance to the velocity of the 
The bending stresses caused by running the 
the pulley depend on the ratio of the band 
to the pulley diameter. The tensile stresses 


termine the maximum bending stresses and the 


le thickness for the required pulley diameter. 
is found impossible to obtain a width for a 
tensile area by means of one band, several 
bands are run alongside each other. So as 
the maximum power to be transmitted over 
of small diameter, it has been found necessary 
yreadth of the band should 


ness as thin, as possible. 


be as large, and 


Necessary Conditions 


juirements necessary to the successful em- 

of steel band transmission are simple, but 
ess important. The lack of even one of the 
s would lead to unsatisfactory results. On the 
and, given suitable conditions, the results are 
ind certain. The shafts, bearings and fixings 

‘ solid construction, strong enough to trans- 
maximum load demanded. The shafts must 
parallel, and the pulleys running true. 


Pulley Construction 


eel band transmission it is necessary that the 
‘e should be flat. This is due to the fact that 
illey was crowned, the centers of gravity of 
clip would be raised slightly from the pulley 
me the clip would run on the latter, thus caus- 
w to be struck which is greater, the smaller 
diameter and the higher the belt speed. The 
aused by this blow would be thrown mainly onto 


idle of the band, and this would cause at this 


lual deterioration of the material and ultimate 


As the steel band is only one-third the width: 


livalent leather belt, the use of specially nar- 
rrespondingly stronger pulleys enables con- 
aving in weight to be made, particularly in 
meters, at the same time considerably reducing 


ning, from a millwright’s point of view, that 
and bearings are properly proportioned and 
the amount of power to be transmitted being 
termined, the necessary calculations are then 
the size and length of the belt to be used. 
based upon carefully worked out formule, 
» material is practically static (the maximum 
mum contraction and expansion being only x 
yard) the tension necessary for any particular 
‘ width is exactly determined. Thus it will be 
inderstood that, when once the belt has been 
the manner previously described, it requires 
r adjustment. 
Advantages 
ng that the necessary conditions can be ful- 
and transmission is guaranteed to give the 
important advantages: 


power delivery of 99.995 per cent 


idiness t necessity for electrical machinery, 
poses, paper mills, ets 

ise of spa the distances of pulleys are 
& great extent, depending on the speed; a per- 


‘rive is no disadvantage for steel band driving. 

tr hing: a steel band does not stretch by 

r by eight years’ experience. 

ng, free from slip; as there is no actual meas- 
follows that transmission by steel bands is 
nvariable ; 

vidth; a steel band is only about one-third as 
rresponding leather belt. 

ngs, Owing to the exact calculations of the neces- 

n for each particular drive, together with the 


‘ 
n weight of steel bands, there is a 


been seen 
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minimum of strain on the bearings, which consequently 
run cooler 

s. Cleanliness; no dressings are required 

 Unwearapility steel driving bands have now been in 
operation for eight years, and tests made of the belts first 
fitted show no signs of deterioration 


Steel Bands for Conveying Materials* 


In using the steel band in conveying, the same gen- 
eral basic principles are adhered to as for transmission, 
but other factors developed have also to be taken care 
of. The steel band conveyor is designed in two ways: 
With the upper strand supported by rollers, i.e. rolling 
conveyor; with the upper strand sliding on timber run- 
ners, i.e. sliding conveyor. In both cases the lower 
strand is supported by rollers at intervals of 15 to 30 ft. 

With the rolling conveyor, the upper strand of the 
band is supported by rollers at intervals of 6 to 13 ft., 
according to the nature of the material conveyed. For 
materials such as charcoal and coal, a box troughing 
arrangement can be employed, but in this case the dis- 
tance between rollers is reduced considerably below 
that employed for the open belt. 

With the sliding conveyor, in many cases, particu- 
larly for short conveyors, and for certain classes of 
material, the upper strand of the steel band can slide 
on a timber support instead of being carried by rollers. 
With this type of construction the belt can run: 


Free without trough 
In the bott o he troug 


int 


rms the bottom of a trough narrower than the 


tae! } na } ‘ 
steel Dand piates, 


ind lined with steel 


Relative applicability of the rolling and sliding con- 
veyor types depends on the nature of the material con- 
veyed, and on local circumstances. A combination of 
the two methods can also be employed. The framework 
is made either of wood or metal. As a general practice, 
the terminal pulleys are of cast iron of 40 in. diameter. 
The bearings of the terminal pulleys are designed so 
as to permit easy adjustment. 

The only variations in length of the band to be taken 
into consideration are those due to changes in tempera- 
ture. For short conveyors the tension of the band is 
adjusted by means of movable bearings of the driven 
terminal pulley. For long conveyors, 130 ft. or more, 
as well as for conveyors handling warm material, the 
driven terminal pulley is fitted on a tension frame, sup- 
plied with counterweight or steel springs to obtain the 
necessary stretching force. 

The joint of the steel band is made by means of 
single row riveting, with the rivets countersunk and 
short overlap. The rivet holes are punched with a spe- 
cial punching tool through both ends of the band at the 
same time. Due to the rivets being countersunk, they 
remain firm after the heads have been worn away. The 
bearings for the supporting rollers are carried on pillow 
blocks easily movable horizontally, so as to facilitate 
erection and adjustment. 


Running of the Band 


True running of the steel band depends mainly upon 
the accurate location of the end pulleys and supporting 
rollers. These should be exactly in line with each other, 
the shafts being at right angles to the direction of 
motion of the band. As an additional precaution, long 
conveyors are supplied with flanged idlers at intervals 
of about 65 ft. on the upper strand, and 100 ft. on the 
lower strand. With terminal pulleys of 40-in. diameter, 
the distance between the upper and lower strands at 
the guide roller is about 2 ft. 6 in. 

The material conveyed is fed onto the belt by the 
usual hopper or chute arrangement, and need not be 
fed in a longitudinal direction, though this, of course, 
is always advantageous, in order to get material to rest 
quickly and quietly on the band. The material is de- 
livered from the band either over the end pulley or by 
means of delivery scrapers. These are constructed of 
laminated steel plates, and designed so that they can 
easily be removed from one point to another. The drive 
of the steel band generally consists of spur gears. The 
driving gear can be placed either at the charging or dis- 
charging end. 

The characteristics of the steel band permit the fol- 
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lowing advantageous applications of the conveyor, not 
hitherto possible: 

1. If the material conveyed is to be discharged at a point 
other than the end pulley, the expensive and power-con- 
suming throw-off carriages are replaced by a simple de- 
livery scraper or plow. 

By means of delivery scrapers of special construction, 
medium sized material can be discharged at several points 
at the same time. 

The material to be conveyed need not, as previously 
mentioned, necessarily be delivered onto the band in a 
direction parallel to that in which it is running. 
Sticky materials such as sugar, clay, etc., can be dis- 
charged easily and perfectly and the band kept clean 
without any difficulty whatever. 

Sharp-edged and cutting materials, such as broken glass, 
can be handled satisfactorily. 

In special cases supporting rollers may be dispensed with 
and the loaded strand drawn directly over a timber 
runner, without unduly wearing the steel band. Under 
the action of the steel the timber runner becomes highly 
polished, and the power consumption due to friction is 
then relatively small. 

Owing to its rigidity in a transverse direction, the steel 
band has a larger conveying capacity than textile bands. 
The edges of the band do not bend down even with 
considerable load obliquely discharged. 

The supporting rollers can be made narrower than the 
band, thus permitting, at reasonable cost, the use of large 
diameters for the idlers, with correspondingly low power 
consumption. 

Low elongation permits considerable distances between 
the idlers, for the loaded as well as for the empty strand 
of the band, without excessive local sagging. 
Insensibility to moisture and variation of temperature 
permit the use of the steel band conveyor in the open 
air, though in certain cases it is advisable to give the 
band a coating of tar or oil. 

Hot material up to a temperature of 212 deg. Fahr. can 
be handled safely by the steel band. 


Steel Mill Wage Cuts in England 

Reports show that in the iron and steel trades of 
England wages have been cut more heavily than in any 
one of half a dozen other important fields, with the 
exception of mining and quarrying, and that the iron 
and steel workers have made a contribution to general 
liquidation twice as heavy as the average of all the 
others. Returns for October, 1921, show the average 
weekly wages, in 103 steel companies having 90,395 em- 
ployees, to be £3 8s. 2d., compared with £4 18s. 8d. in 
October, 1920, and £5 8s. in September, 1920. Returns 
from 126 companies which employed 171,948 persons 
in June, 1920, show that at the end of November, 1921, 
employment was only 82,328, or less than 48 per cent 
of the previous figure. 

A survey made by a labor bureau, covering the first 
eleven months of 1921, showed that the net reduction 
in weekly wages of 239,500 iron and steel employees 
amounted to £431,690, or an average per employee per 
week of £1 16s. 1d. The survey covered more than 
5,300,000 other employees in the engineering and ship- 
building, mining and quarrying, textile, transport, pub- 
lic utility and binding and allied trades, with net re- 
ductions amounting to a total of more than £4,500,000, 
or an average of about 17s. per person per week, this 
being approximately one-half the reduction of the steel 
workers. 


Engineering Foundation has on the press a report 
of its seventh year of activities in research connected 
with various branches of engineering. The book will 
contain also an abridged report of the extensive in- 
vestigation of the fatigue phenomena of metals, made 
possible by a large contribution from the foundation. 
This investigation was conducted at the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. Per- 
sons desiring to obtain a copy of this report, when 
issued, should write to the office of Engineering Foun- 
dation, Engineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


A summary is being prepared of the data obtained 
by the Bureau of Standards on the various carbon and 
alloy steels which have been tested in the metallurgical 
laboratories of the bureau, including the effects of 
normalizing rolled-low carbon steel, the effects of 
1.25 per cent of manganese, the presence of 5 per cent 
cobalt, the addition of 0.4 per cent of molybdenum to 
carbon chromium steel, and the effect of various heat 
treatments on their properties. Progress has also been 
made in determining the effect of time-annealing at 
blue heat on the properties of cold-rolled boiler plate. 
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EXTENDING FOREIGN TRAD! 


Operations Under the Webb-Pomerene A. 
Explained 


WASHINGTON, March 6.—Pointing out that a 
mately 50 “associations” operating whder the 
trade act (Webb-Pomerene law) have recent! 
annual reports with the Federal Trade Comn 
and a number of new associations are in the pr 
organization, Dr. William Notz, chief of the 
trade division of the commission, in an article i 
merce Reports of Feb. 27, explains how the law 
ates, its advantages and obstacles exporters face. 
act is referred to as being among the first of | 
laws looking toward the stabilization of America: 
in the after-war period. Its primary purpose, 
stated, was to facilitate the movement of Ame; 
goods to foreign markets, to serve as an encourag: 
to exporters and to enable them to compete successfully 
in foreign markets with buying and selling combina- 
tions of other countries. Under the act “associati: 
may be formed for the sole purpose of engaging 
port trade, these associations to be exempt from ¢! 
Sherman anti-trust law of the United States, and from 
a certain portion of the Clayton act, with the provis 
that there shall be through the association no restr: 
of trade within the United States, no restraint of 
export trade of any domestic competitor, no enhanci 
or depressing of prices, or substantial lessening of com- 
petition within the United States. Further provision is 
made for the filing of documents and reports with the 
Federal Trade Commission, to which office is intrusted 
the administration of the act. 

In explaining the different plans of organizations 
under the act and their operation, Dr. Notz mentions 
an association of manufacturers whose subscribing 
firms contract to do all export business through the 
association. The association makes all contracts with 
foreign representatives, and export agents receive all 
orders and apportion them to members. Members de- 
liver and invoice merchandise to the association, which 
becomes immediately liable for the sale price. The as- 
sociation assumes all responsibility and risk of ship- 
ping, insurance, export documents, credit, etc., and as 
the organization is purely mutual, these expenses and 
loss (if any) are prorated among members upon the 
basis of business done with and through the association. 

The advantages of co-operation under the act grow 
more and more apparent, Dr. Notz says, as the details 
of operation are perfected. Substantial reduction of 
overhead has been accomplished through joint adver- 
tising and selling and the pooling of administrative 
expense. Exclusive representation abroad is declared 
to be an important asset formerly not so readily at- 
tainable by the smaller export houses. Distribution of 
orders among several members of an association makes 
it possible to complete shipments in less time and with 
more satisfactory results than formerly. Although 
figures have not been received for the volume of expor- 
tation under the act during 1921, the total volume ex- 
ported by associations in 1920 was estimated at $221,- 
000,000; and, it is said, it is undoubtedly true that 
without such combination only a small percentage 0! 
that amount could have been shipped by the member 
concerns represented. Members of these combinations 
number about 1000 and are scattered throughout 41 
States. Many lines are represented, among them ron 
and steel, foundry, locomotives, lumber, furniture, £¢” 
eral merchandise, etc. 

“The export business during the past two years has 
been beset by many obstacles,” says Dr. Notz. “W ell- 
established export houses have found operation diffi- 
cult, and newly organized associations report that it }s 
‘hard to get started.’ But there is on every hand a con- 
fidence that when the wheels begin to move they W!” 
be able to establish and hold foreign markets for Ame? 
ican goods. The best indication of this confidence * 
found in the fact that new companies are in the process 
of organization, and export problems are being 4¢ — y 
met by definite, constructive development of foreign 
markets.” 


’ 








Laboratory for Malleable [ron Foundry 


Equipment for Running Carbon, Sulphur and Manganese 
Determinations Facilitates Control of Product 
yetting Rid of Heavy Gases 
Getting Rid of Heavy 


ry%0 facilitate operation and obtain close control of 
f the product without necessity for long waits, 
A ich as Were occasioned when the laboratory work 
in a commercial establishment, the Arcade 

Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., has installed in 
building laboratory equipment, which is to be 

ed when conditions warrant. Except for a mi- 

the present equipment is entirely chemical. 
lanned, however, later on, to place physical test- 
1ipment in the basement of the present building, 
iving been allotted there for the future installa- 

* tensile and (probably) torsion machines. It is 

n to use the tension machine also for transverse 


product of the company consists entirely of 
le castings, which go into a large number of in- 
Prominent among the industries served are 


a 


a 


Train, Oxygen Tank, 
Office (Above) 

Furnace and Sulphur 

roup (Right) 

iboratory, Showing 
for Heavy Gases 
Below) 





those making textile machinery, lawn mowers, revolvers 
and shotguns, wringers, motorcycles and motor trucks, 
etc. Large numbers of pipe unions are made, while a 
considerable business has been built up in the line of 
radiator nipples and in gears. The product has a ten- 
sile strength varying under different conditions from 
40,000 to 50,000 lb. per sq. in., accompanied by a ductil- 
ity represented by an elongation of 12 per cent in 2 in. 
This compares with the malleable specifications of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association of 45,000 lb. ten- 
sile strength and 7% per cent elongation. 

Analyses are made from drillings taken from hard 
iron bars, cast from the air furnace at time of tapping 
each heat. The samples are sand-blasted before being 
drilled, to get rid of extraneous material. Drillings are 
regarded as far better for this purpose than the usua! 
shot dropped into water, for the latter have to be 
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pounded up or crushed before they can be used, and 
there is much opportunity for the inclusion of foreign 
material. 

Determination of carbon is made in a Fleming com- 
bustion train, which includes a Hoskins electric furnace. 
This determination can be made in 7 min. The furnace 
heats the material up to about 2000 deg. Fahr.; while 
the carbon dioxide: separated from the iron at this tem- 
perature is caught in the usual manner and determined 
by weighing, on a Voland & Sons balance. 

The sulphur rack, for volumetric determination of 
sulphur—sulphur by the evolution method—is located 
in the main laboratory room, while the combustion 
train is in the office. This sulphur rack is so arranged 
that it may also be used for igniting precipitates. It 
includes six Bunsen burners connected on one manifold. 

Control of manganese in connection with sulphur 
is accomplished in the following manner: 

The coal pile is staked off in sections and numbered, 
and each section is analyzed the day before it is used. 
This plan permits regulating the manganese in the 
heats according to the sulphur content in the coal. Any 
section of the pile which shows up fairly high in sul- 
phur is used in the first part of the heat, before the iron 
has reached the molten state, and when it will not ab- 
sorb much of the sulphur from the coal. The manga- 
nese should be approximately 2% times the sulphur, 
in order to absorb from the coal all the sulphur, to 
form sulphide of manganese, MnS, according to the 
atomic weights—manganese, 55; sulphur, 32; which 
produces 87 parts by weight of manganese sulphide for 
each 32 parts of sulphur. 

Thus it can be seen that, if the manganese is much 
under this ratio, some of the sulphur will not be re- 
moved from the iron, and this would cause a composi- 
tion rim: which would make the castings somewhat 
harder to machine. It would also increase the tensile 
strength, and slightly decrease the percentage of elon- 
gation. Only in extreme cases, however, are these cast- 
ings so hard and brittle as to be unsuitable for use. 
Silicon and carbon must also be closely watched, as 
these two elements have much to do with the physical 
properties of the iron. 

For special work in the study of materials, a small 
Hoskins electric furnace of rectangular shape has been 
installed, capable, like the combustion train, of reach- 
ing a temperature of 2000 deg. Fahr. This has inside 
dimensions of 3 x 4% x10in. Temperature determina- 
tions are made by a Hoskins thermo-electric pyrometer, 


MAGNETIC TESTING OF CHAIN* 


Apparatus for Determining Depth of Case and 
Durability of Skid-Chains for 
Auto Tires 


The problem of determining the depth of case in 
carbonized and case hardened work is one in which 
the customary non-destructive methods of test are diffi- 
cult or impossible to apply. In some cases, the surface 
hardness may be estimated with a scleroscope or a file, 
or under favorable conditions a Brinell test can be 
made, but in general, none of these tests is satisfactory 
on this class of material. A magnetic method which 
has been applied successfully to a particular product 
therefore may be of some interest. 

The product under discussion is small steel chain in 
various diameters of wire from 0.192 up to %-in., and 
in short lengths of from 5 to 15 in. It is used as the 
cross member in automobile tire chains, where it is 
exposed to the wear of hard roads, and to the shock 
of pounding over car rails and cobble stones. The 
result is that if the case is too thin it wears out too 
fast, and if too thick, it breaks even before the soft 
chain has worn out. Fortunately, there is an inter- 
mediate condition from which reasonable service may 
be expected. 

In order to determine this condition for maximum 


*A paper presented at the New York Sectional Meeting of 
the American Seciety for Steel Treating, March ~ The 
author, A. V. de Forest, is research engineer American Chain 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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with a chromel thermo-couple. This may be att 
so that it may be used in either room, there }. 
small sliding window in the wall, as shown. in t, 
our photographs. 

An innovation in the bench tops throughou 
laboratory lies in the fact that they are made of 
asbestos boarding, painted with Sherwin William 
resisting black paint, instead of the usual slate 
The joints are cemented and the cracks filled \ 
mixture of marble dust and water glass. The co) 
tion hood is lined with the same material. The ; 
tage of this material, aside from its relative chea 
lies in the fact that it will not stain under any . 
acids in use, while slate is not immune from stai) 

The hood has not only the customary upper 
into the stack, but also a lower draft. The dra 
sufficient to pull out heavy fumes which otherwise 
get into the room—such as sulphur and bromin« 
pounds. The hood is arranged so that access ms 
had from both sides, thus facilitating its use for t 
more simultaneous operations. 

While the sides of .the room are made up of match 
boarding, as shown, the ceiling is of wall board finished 
with a non-lead white paint, to avoid discoloration from 
fumes of hydrogen sulphide. The laboratory has win 
dows on all four sides, each room being thus lighted on 
three sides. The ceiling lamps are of the nitroge: 
filled type. 

Among the items of equipment is a_ gas-heated 
Barnstead still for distilled water, with capacity of one 
gallon per hour. The sink, together with trap and 
pipes to the sewer, are of petrified Akron ware, this 
having great resistance to acids. To accelerate filter 
ing, a suction on the injector principle has a suction 
pump, with a plunger so arranged that the pump may 
be. cleaned out by the plunger, without dismantling. 
The Bausch & Lomb microscope is used for examining 
fractures. It is expected to install later a photo-micro- 
graphic instrument in a part of the basement. 

Laboratory work consists in examination of raw 
materials, coals and the product in process of finishing 
in the air furnaces. There are also a number of special 
investigations carried on from time to time, and some 
work is done for outside local concerns, particularly fo: 
one plant which is affiliated with the foundry. In con- 
nection with the air furnaces, a Leeds & Northrup op- 
tical pyrometer is used for temporary determinations 

The building measures 18 x 32 ft., the office being 
11 x 18 ft. and the main laboratory room 18 x 21 ft. 

























































service, a test is needed in which any variable 
increases the brittleness of the chain will show itself 
in the direction of increased depth of case. In thi 
present instance, the magnetic property under obser- 
vation varies with the quenching temperature and ¢! 
structure of the chain in the desired manner. 


The Variables Involved 


Resistance to wear and the resistance to shock ar 
in general inversely proportional to each other, an 
the point of maximum usefulness is highly indeter 
minate. The final test, the mileage run on th« road, 
is so full of accidental variations, that the average 0! 4 
large number of records must be considered. This ha 
so far prevented a close study of the effect of sma 
changes in structure. If we consider the depth of cas 
as the only variable, and make the chain from the sam 
wire, carbonize at the same temperature in the sam 
compound for different times, and quench all our ¢!ains 
from the same temperature, we obtain magnetic rea 
ings proportional to the depth of case. If then a °° 
of these chains, ranging from thin case to thick 4 
taken off after the first to break has worn throug> © 
will be found that the wear is very closely propor’ 
to the magnetic reading. This holds true regard 
of the weight of car used or the speed and natur of 
the road. 

When the chains are-run until all are broken 
the mileage of-each is considered, it is found that '" 
general thé low reading and the high-reading have ¢' oo 
about’ the same result; and somewhere betwee! the 
two is the longest lived chain. The softer the 1° ad, 
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the lighter the car, and the. slower it is driven, 
ser will the best chain come to the high reading, 
p case end of the scale. However, this hard end 
more dangerous, for a chain overhard for the 
which it is put may break in a few miles, while 
. soft chain will wear out only after a fair length 
Veie 
magnetic test, therefore, is used to determine 
the chain is unnecessarily soft or dangerously 
This latter figure is derived entirely from ex- 
e, and is only an estimate to meet the worst 
ons. It is not yet practical to make chain to 
temperament of the driver of each car and 
ving of the streets he uses, but some day chains 
me like tooth brushes, hard, soft and. medium, 
erly labeled packages. 
ijor variables involved are the size of chain; the 
of case; the carbon content of the case and ‘its 
ition; the composition of the core; the structure 
and core, as determined by the carbonizing tem- 
ire and the heat treatment. The effects ofeach 
se factors on the magnetic resv lt have not as yet 
10 accurately determined. The following points, 
r, may be of interest. In the carbonized chain, 
cooled or normalized, the magnetic reading is 
proportional to the depth of case. Here the 
pretty regular in composition and the carbon- 
material the same in each instance. When re- 
| and quenched the magnetic result is higher, the 
the quenching temperature. Furthermore, the 
tic result is higher for a coarse structure as 
ed from the pot, than for a finer structure 
ied from the same temperature, as is obtained 
eating and requenching. So far the magnetic 
as given a pretty close idea of the “brittleness” 
chain, whatever that may mean. 
ow another variable is brought in, the drawing 
ture results are not as good. A draw at 450 
ihr. lowers the magnetic reading more than it 
the life of the chain. At 550 deg. Fahr., the 
ing is true. However, in practice, drawing has 
far proved generally advisable so this effect is 
tor in this case. 


The Apparatus Described 


nagnetic apparatus itself is a simple form of 
e bridge, operating on 60 cycle commercia! 
A rather peculiar type of separately excited 
neter is used as an indicator. A small rheostat 
eter control the current to operate. In this 
0.2 amperes at 110 volts are used. Resist- 
control the sensitivity of the instrument, and 
tions can be adjusted to any desired limits. 
stable resistance is used to balance the galvano- 
1 is altered to compensate for different sizes 
nen or to change the’scale of the instrument. 
eflection or null method can be used. The 
method is ordinarily sufficiently accurate. The 
ng coil may be of almost any size. The one 
n will operate on. 1/16-in. wire, chain formed 
wire, or bar stock up to 1% in. in diameter. 
outfit is easily portable and needs no setting 
‘onnection to an alternating current lighting 


een found that the introduction of a rapid 
tructive test enabled the testing of a vastly 
number of samples, and a much closer contro! 
factors affecting the problem. It enables ex- 
to be conducted intelligently on time of heat, 
shape and material of pots or retorts, 
' packing, arrangement of furnace, carbonizing 
ind all the troubles giving rise to the far- 
rularities of case hardened work. Also, by 
titative results, it allows a better interpre- 
rvice tests on the finished product. 
perhaps most important of all, it affords 
he heat treating force, for careful and intel- 
ition can be accurately appreciated and care- 
roperly censured. The result is that much 
terest is taken in the quality and uniformity 
inder routine conditions, and all concerned 
‘requently abused department can share the 
of a good job well done. 
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New Drill and Tap Chuck 


A friction drive, quick-change positive safety drill 
and tap chuck, having a capacity of % to % in. straight 
shank drills and % to % in. taps has been placed on 
the market by the Save All Tool Co., Waltham, Mass. 
The new chuck is known as the No. 12 Save All and is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. It is built 
along lines suggested in the company’s quick-change 
drill chuck for drills with taper shanks. 

The safety device consists of a pin held in place by a 
pointed screw which positions in a groove in the pin. 
When the work exceeds the capacity of the tool, the pin 
shears off and can be rer ved by loosening the screw 
and inserting a new pin, a feature intended to eliminate 





Friction-Drive 


Quick-Change Positive 
Safety Drill and Tap Chuck 

breaking and burning of drills, taps, reamers, or other 
tools used in a chuck of this type. The drill or tap is 
held in a collet which slips into the chuck when the 
sleeve of the latter is raised. 


Will Diseuss Trade Associations 

WASHINGTON, March 7.—Correspondence between 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover and Attorney General 
Daugherty regarding the legal status of trade associa- 
tion has brought so pointedly to the front the necessity 
of complete understanding of the functions, methods, 
and accomplishménts of national trade organizations 
that this subject is to be made an important feature 
of the convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to be held in New York, May 8, 9 and 10. This 
will ‘afford an opportunity for the compilation of a 
volume of authentic information regarding the work of 
national trade organizations and the association has 
sent out a questionnaire to its members in order to de- 
velop an elaborate study of the work of trade associa- 
tions. The questionnaire, among other things, asks as 
to the type and percentage of industries represented, 
the character of the membership of associations, 
whether composed of individuals, firms or corporations, 
etc., purposes and scope and authority of the depart- 
ments of the trade organizations. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Bridgeport, Conn., 
recently appointed a merchants’ committee to make a 
survey of all available manufacturing floor space in 
the city, now vacant, with a view to bringing additional 
industrial concerns to the city. There are several fac- 
tories ‘and plants, now idle, which were erected during 
the war and used by wartime factories, and it is the 
desire of the committee to fill as many of these as pos- 
sible. 
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Universal Shaping Saw 

Because of added features of design the universal 
shaping saw shown in the illustration, a recent develop 
ment of the Peerless Machine Co., Racine, Wis., is 
adaptable to a much wider range of work than covered 
by the usual hacksaw machine. Specimens of the work 
are shown in a separate illustration. 

Machine-tool standards of construction are followed 
in order that the machine may accomplish with a hack- 
saw blade the various classes of work illustrated. Bear- 
ings are liberally proportioned and placed far apart, 
causing variations to be decreased instead of increased. 
The saw blade is carried by a four-sided frame, per- 
mitting the blade to be placed under proper tension 
without danger of distorting the bearings. The saw 
frame is reciprocated by a crank and connecting-rod 
mechanism, and during the draw or cutting stroke the 


Group View Above Shows Various Classes of Work Done on 

the Universal Shaping Saw, Shown Below. An angle fixture 

is used for blocking out and a cross-feed fixture for finishing 
the work 


ye 
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connecting rod is approximately parallel with the line 
This is intended to give a direct 
pull and permit cutting with the crank angle such that 
the cutting speed is reduced to a minimum for the cycie 
the work being 
During the return stroke the change in angu- 
larity of the crank causes the blade to be returned to 
Three changes of cut- 


of travel of the blade. 


of motions, although maximum for 


handled. 
the starting point at high speed. 


ting speed are provided. 
A feature 


which the saw frame reciprocates. 
clear of the work on the non-cutting stroke. 


it to the cutting position. 


is the power-feed mechanism provided. 
At the end of the draw or cutting stroke a cam on the 
erankshaft actuates a lever which raises the frame on 
This lifts the blade 
After the 
saw is returned the same cam and lever serves to lower 
At the same time, a second 
cam on the crank shaft becomes operative and through 
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a link and lever mechanism, and a ratchet and , 
a feed worm which meshes with a rack connect; 
the bearing frame by which the saw frame is ca) 
is turned in such a way that the worm pulls the 
and the saw frame down. 

The repetition of this cycle of movements a: 
beginning of each cutting stroke of the saw blade 
vides for feeding the saw into the work at a pred: 
mined rate of speed. Adjustment of this speed j 
means of a small hand wheel near the floor at the f; 
of the machine. When the cut has been completed the 
feed worm is tripped automatically out of engagement 
with the rack. A spring then lifts the saw frame to 
the up position and stops the machine. This arrange- 
ment makes it unnecessary for operator to watch the 
progress of the work because he is notified when the 
cut has been completed by the stopping of the machine 

For angle cutting operations a fixture is furnished 
on which the work to be cut may be easily clamped to 
either the horizontal or vertical face. Another fixture 
adding to the range of the machine is a crossfeed mech- 
anism which is secured to the table of the saw. A 
piece of work can be secured to this fixture and fed 
transversely under the reciprocating saw which acts 
very much the same as a shaper tool and provides fo: 
producing a smooth finish on any rough surface that 
requires the performance of a second operation of this 
character. 

The equipment includes pump, piping and reservoi: 
which provides cooling solution to the blades. The 
machine has a capacity for work 6% in. square and 
takes blades from 10 to 14 in. The speed variations 
are 132, 85, and 50 strokes per min. The floor space 
occupied is 24 by 43 in., and the weight, with standard 
vise, 750 lb. 


Complaint of Mitsui & Co. Not Sustained 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Passing upon the com- 
plaint of Mitsui & Co., Ltd., exporters of Seattle, 
Wash., against the Director General, C., B. & Q. Rail- 
road, et al., the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down a decision holding that the rate of 85c. 
per 100-lb. charged on 18 carloads of bar iron and stee! 
shipped from Terre Haute, Ind., to Seattle, for export 
between July 1, and Dec. 31, 1918, was not unreasonable 
It also was held that the complainant was not damaged 
as a result of any undue prejudice that may have 
existed and the complaint was dismissed. It was main- 
tained by the complainant that the rate was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded the export rate of 
75¢c. maintained from Chicago. 

The commission was asked to require the establish- 
ment of the same rate from Terre Haute as from Chi- 
cago and grouped points. The decision points out that 
the Pittsburgh group rate applied from Terre Haute 
when the shipments moved. The complainant's prin- 
cipal contentions were that the maintenance of the 
Pittsburgh rate from Terre Haute, more than 400 miles 
nearer Seattle, resulted in undue prejudice to Terre 
Haute, and that by reason of its location the latter 
town was entitled to the Chicago group rate. To sup- 
port this argument, the complainant relied upon the 
decision of the commission in the Inland Steel Co. case 
in which the commission found that the applicat ion of 
the same rate on iron and steel articles in carloads from 
Chicago, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Ind., and Pitts! yurgh 
to the Pacific Coast ports for export was unduly pre) 
dicial to Chicago, Terre Haute, and Vincennes to ‘ie 
extent that the rate from those points exceeded a rate 
of 6.5c. lower than the rate maintained from Pitts- 
burgh. The Director General of Railroads was the only 
defendant and as Federal control had terminated 10 
order was issued. 


will 

" Chi- 
time 

| hold 
at the 


The American Railway Engineering Associati 
hold its annual convention at the Congress Hotel, 
cago, March 14 to 16, inclusive. At the same 
the National Railway Appliances Association will 
an exhibition of railroad supplies and devices 
Coliseum in the same city. 








Sectional Meeting of Steel Treaters 


Eastern Chapters Hold First Technical Session in New York 
—First Public Presentation of Two 


Important Developments 


Treating to hold a sectional meeting was an un- 
qualified success. On March 3 at the McAlpin 
el, New York, about 200 members from 14 chapters. 
raced in the Eastern territory of the society, regis- 
ed and attended two enthusiastic technical and social 
tings in the afternoon and evening. The member- 
. of these chapters approximates 1000. 
The object of the directors in planning such meet- 
was to bring together, four times each year, mem- 
of various chapters in localities where a national 
ention is less likely to be held, as well as to promot» 
aims of the organization professionally and socially. 
rhe meeting held last week fully met these expecta- 

ns in the presentation of a group of interesting 
papers, fairly liberally discussed, and in the realization 
of social and other features, which were impressive. 
There is the added advantage that at such meetings 
the national officers and directors can get into more 
intimate contact with each chapter. 

\t the afternoon session, which was called to order 
by George L. Norris, chairman New York chapter, and 
later turned over to Irving L. Cowdrey, chairman 
Boston chapter, five papers were presented, all by the 


authors. 


rpy HE first attempt of the American Society for Steel 


Magnetic Testing of Chain 


One of the most interesting of these and one which 
presented for the first time a new development in 
magnetic testing was entitled, “The Magnetic Testing 
of Small Case-Hardened Chain,” by A. V. De Forest, 
metallurgist American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
This is published practically in full elsewhere in this 
It marks a new application of non-destructive 
testing and enables a distinction to be made between 
chain that is properly hardened to insure the best re- 
sults, as automobile wheels on the average roadway 
and those that are either too deeply case-hardened and 
hence brittle, or too little hardened and hence soft. 

The author in response to a question as to whether 
chrome-vanadium alloy steels had been tried for such 
in view of the fact that the hardening treat- 
ment would be simpler, stated that such material had 
not proved enough better to compensate for the extra 
cost. Mr. De Forest also stated, in response to ques- 
ions, that regular 13 per cent manganese alloy steel 
iad not been tried out by his company nor the 1.25 
per cent manganese alloy steel. It was the author’s 
opinion, as to the future possibilities of magnetic testing 
in general, that it would probably be possible to 
correlate results and perfect apparatus so that at least 
two properties of steel might be determined by magnetic 
apparatus. The actual apparatus was exhibited and 
the testing of chain was demonstrated. 


issue. 


cnain, 


Mass in Heat Treatment 


i. J. Janitzky, metallurgist Illinois Steel Co., South 
icago, presented his paper, “New Developments on 
the Influence of Mass in Heat Treatment,” which 
‘upp.ements a paper on the same subject presented at 
the annual convention in Indianapolis last September. 
It abstracted elsewhere in this issue and covers an 
4pp'ication of his formula, previously applied to carbon 
to certain alloy steels. Mr. Janitzky commented 

~r Robert Hadfield’s criticism of his first paper, 


ng to his own satisfaction that the criticisms 
wi infounded. 


New Heat-Resisting Alloy 


Ch 


ew heat-resisting alloy was expounded in a 
y G. R. Brophy, metallurgist research laboratory 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., entitled 
A New Heat-Resisting Alloy.” This new 


material is an alloy of nickel, chromium, iron and 
aluminum and is offered as castings for heat-treating 
equipment. The contained aluminum oxidizes under 
service, forming a protection coating which is a factor 
in bestowing certain properties. According to the 
author: 


oxidation up to 1300 deg. C. (2372 deg 
Fahr.), but 1200 deg. C. (2200 deg. Fahr.) is recommended 
for indefinite service The protective oxide formed is tight 
and does not snap off even on quenching from high temper- 


Calite resists 


atures. Quenching after 100 hr. at 1200 deg. C., calite lost 
but 0.03 gram per sq. cm. exposed, while the best heat 
resisting base metal alloy other than calite lost 0.56 gram 


under the same conditions. The same samples were run at 
1300 deg. C. for an additional 25 hr. Calite lost 6.0003 gram. 
the other 0.09 gram per sq. cm From these figures 
it appears that calite is 20 resistant at 1200 
deg. C. and the only base metal alloy to stand at temper- 
atures higher. At 900 deg. C. or ordinary operating temper- 
atures, the loss per square centimeter was measured in 1/10 


exposed 
times as 


mg., or for all practical purposes, no loss 

Calite is 
polished and run in a spray of saturated sea salt 
at 100 deg. Fahr. for 200 hr. and at the end of this time 
still retained a perfect polish. Socalled will 
last but a few hours in this test. For fittings exposed to salt 
atmosphere calite should be excellent 

Twenty-five per cent sulphuric acid dissolves calite rap- 
idly ; hydrochloric acid slowly and nitric hardly at all. Forty- 
eight hours in 25 per cent nitric acid, the metal lost 6.0004 
gram per sq. cm. exposed. Acetic acid has no effect. In 
general, the physical properties are as follows: 


have been 
solution 


practically noncorrosive. Samp!es 


stainless steel 


Melting point, deg. Fahr........cciscece 2,77T 
Softening temperature, deg. Fahr....... 32,500 
Working temperature, deg. Fahr...... . 3,200-2,370 
pO LY | BER PA site Gas Ge 7.0% 
Le ee eee 0.25 
Brinell hardness, annealed.............. 286 


Sclerescope hardness, annealed........ : 40 


Thermal conductivity, per cent of pure 

WOM 6. SUSE ive PRAT Ste Tee ees Ob et 25 
Transverse stress, 1 in. square bar, Ib. 

DOF BE. Bhas ¢ voces 4086 e ee ee reese ED 4,250 
Tensile stress, Ib. per sq. in...........-. 36,800 


Calite cannot be machined in the cast condition, ner cut 
with oxy-acetylene. Any change of dimension or finish must 
be done by grinding. It is more resistant to oxidation at 
high temperatures and will stand higher temperatures than 
any base metal alloy tested. Its first cost is low and oper- 
ating cost lower than other non-oxidizing alloys. Boxes have 
been run for 1500 heat hours and at the end of that time 
were still in the best condition. Measurements of these boxes 
show no warpage or growth. The oxide coating is no heavier 
now than after the first heat. 


Many questions were put to Mr. Brophy during the 
course of which it developed that this alloy is par- 
ticularly adapted to the glass industry in that its use 
does not destroy glass, that it can be poured to a thin- 
ness of 3/16 in. and that in oil-fired annealing fur- 
naces boxes made of this alloy act as a baffle, even 
high sulphur oil having no effect. The author acknowl- 
edged that there was much yet to be learned about the 
new alloy in order to overcome some of its apparent 
defects and to develop some of its manifest properties. 


Cutlery of Stainless Steel 


“Stainless Steel in Cutlery Use” was the subject of 
a paper by R. G. Hall, research engineer R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. An abstract of this 
paper will be published in a later issue of THe Iron 
AcE. The author, however, states that, in studying 
data on this subject from many sources, “there seems 
to be a great divergence of opinion as to practically all 
essential points, including the exact chemical specifi- 
cations and a very wide range of opinion as to the 
subsequent handling and heat treatment.” As to the 
analysis Mr. Hall recommends “the carbon content to 
be between 0.30 and 0.45 per cent and the chromium 
between 13 and 15 per cent. Doctor Hadfield recom- 
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mends 13 per cent and the Brearley patents call for 
chromium between 9 and 16 per cent, while Elwood 
Haynes has covered in his patents up to 16 per cent.” 
It is the opinion of the author and others that nothing 
is gained in stainless characteristics or corrosion by 
exceeding 15 per cent chromium. Phosphorus and 
sulphur should be below 0.03 per cent, with silicon and 
manganese about 0.30 and 0.50 per cent respectively. 

This paper was read by the author and not pre- 
printed. It deals with the main features involved in 
the forging, heat treatment and finishing of this alloy 
to form knife blades in particular; the tests for stain- 
less qualities are also discussed. In all there are about 
40 operations through which these blades pass during 
their manufacture. 

In response to some questions Mr. Hall said that he 
had no data as to ratio of stainless qualities before and 
after heat treatment but believed these were better 
after hardening; that the Crocus finish can be applied 
to chromium steels despite statements to the contrary; 
that there is not much difference as to which polishes 
better, carbon or chromium steels, and that for the 
stain test, copper sulphate is used and if the steel will 
stand this test for 2 min., it will stand anything. 


Cold Headed Bolts 


“Cold Headed Bolts—Their Metallography and 
Heat Treatment” was the subject of a paper by V. E. 
Hillman, metallurgist Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., which the author presented 
in abstract. He said in part: 


The term, cold work, implies that energy is expended on 
the metal when its temperature is below the critical range. 
The microstructure of the metal prior to the application of 
cold work consists of an aggregate of crystalline grains or 
cells, each grain being a structural unit. It may- suffer 
rupture or deformation; it may be enlarged, elongated, 
stressed or restored to its normal size and shape. When the 
metal is subjected to mechanical pressure, the crystals are 
crushed and intimately mixed. Cold work has an embrittling 


effect upon the metal and the grains, which were originally 
equiaxed, are elongated, assuming a ropy appearance re- 
sembling fibre. In brief the grains lose their original iden- 
tity. 

Conclusions: Various degrees of distortion may be found 
in the same bolt. Certain regions undergo slight deforma- 
tion, whereas other sections undergo extreme distortion. 


Annealing at 1150 deg. Fahr. will remove the weakening 
effects of cold work. 

Irrespective of the degree of cold work, crystallization 
will not take place below 1280 or above 1380 deg. Fahr. 

If the temperature of the furnace reaches the hazardous 
zone, 1280 to 1380 deg. Fahr., however, crystallization will 


take place only in those areas which have been slightly 
strained. 

Annealing above the critical range, 1650 deg. Fahr., is 
preferable. 

In this range of temperature 1625 to 1675 deg. Fahr., and 
regardless of the degree of strain, crystallization will not 
result. 

In the discussion which followed emphasis was 
placed on the importance of grain growth as a factor 
and exceptions were taken to some of the author’s 


statements. 


Doctor Mathews Made an Honorary Member 


The evening session was one that will be remem- 
bered for some time by those present. Besides the de- 
livery of an illustrated paper on “Perfecting a Drop 
Forging” by J. H. G. Williams, assistant works man- 
ager Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, which outlined 
some difficulties in making a certain product, and an 
illustrated lecture by B. H. De Long, metallurgist 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., descriptive of the 
company’s various equipment for making high grade 
tool steels by the open-hearth, electric and crucible 
processes, there were two features of marked interest. 

Early in the session the meeting was temporarily 
turned over by the chairman, A. W. F. Green, chair- 
man Philadelphia chapter, to the national president, 
F. P. Gilligan, secretary-treasurer, Henry Souther 
Engineering Co., Hartford, who presented to Dr. John 
A. Mathews, president Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
and a member of the New York chapter, an engraved 
certificate of honorary membership, in which was ex- 
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pressed a brief appreciation of Doctor Mathew. 
in the manufacture and heat treatment of allo, 
as well as of his pioneer work in electric stee| 
certificate was graciously accepted by Doctor M: 
in a brief speech. 


Colonel White Honored 


The surprise of the evening was introduced 
H. Eisenman, national secretary, Cleveland, w} 
given temporary charge of the meeting aft, 
presentation of the paper by J. H. G. Williams: 
Eisenman reviewed briefly the developments wh 
up to the amalgamation of the two heat-treati, 
cieties in 1920 into the present organization, . ( 
untiring efforts of Col. A. E. White, the first pri nt 
of the amalgamated society, to whom should be »\\ on 
the major credit for the carrying on of the dif)! 
negotiations. Calling Colonel White to his side, \{y. 
Eisenman presented a large mahogany chest of st; 
silverware to Mr. White as a token of the entire oyean 
ization’s appreciation of the services he had rendered. 
indicating that the ware was sterling because of the 
sterling character and sterling zeal in work of the 
recipient. 

Colonel White, completely taken by surprise, said 
in accepting it that he felt there were many others en- 
gaged in that work more deserving than he and then 
recounted that, while in the service at Washington, he 
had advocated 100 per cent heat treatment of shells 
but had been unsuccessful because of the conviction 
of others in power that there were not enough men, 
skilled in heat treatment, to carry such a program 
through. Colonel White said he knew the situation 
to be such in Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago, that 
there were enough such men there, but he did not know 
how it was in the East, though he believed this to be 
true also. After leaving the service and knowing that 
there were two heat-treating technical organizations, 
he became convinced there should be but one and so 
worked to that end, ably seconded by the untiring aid 
of the secretary and others. 


The Dinner and Next Meeting 


A social feature of the day was the informal dinner 
at the Yates Hotel where over 100 gathered. The 
menus were unique in that each course was expressed 
in language embodying heat treatment adjectives such 
as water-quenched celery, oil-tempered olives, case- 
hardened tenderloin beef, sorbitic peas, over-heated 
potatoes, etc. 

The next sectional meeting will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, May 25 and 26, under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burgh chapter. All papers are to be presented by 
Pittsburgh men and the extra day will be largely taken 
up with visits to steel plants. If other chapters are as 
successful as the New York chapter in handling the 
first meeting of this character, then subsequent sec- 
tional meetings will be a regular feature. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has set Apri! 
6, as the date for a hearing in connection with an in- 
vestigation regarding power brakes and appliances for 
operating power brake systems on railroads. It is the 
purpose to determine whether and to what extent power 
brakes and appliances now generally in use upon the 
locomotives and cars are adequate. It also is intended 
to determine what improved appliances are available 
for use and what improvements may or should be made. 


It has been pointed out that a busy blooming screW- 
down motor, which raises and lowers the top rol! of a 
blooming mill, is sometimes called upon to reverse 4 
many as 22,000 times in 24 hr. This works out at more 
than 15 times per minute throughout the entire period, 
and makes it clear that the necessity for starting and 
stopping very quickly is a paramount consideration !" 
its design and operation. 


Lewis R. Sackett, Samuel A. Stape and John B. Hall, 
all of Columbia, Pa., have formed the S. and S. Mfg. ©°. 
capitalized at $10,000, to manufacture steel castings 











2oberts Oven Coke in Blast Furnace Use 


Analysis 


of Results Obtained in Practice 









Low 


Fuel Consumption Despite High Ash 


Content of Coal 


BY M. W. DITTO 


4 UPPLEMENTING the illustrated description, on 


sy 


page 580, THE IRON AGE, March 2, of the Roberts 
oke ovens in use at the Granite City (Ill.) plant 
St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., the following, 
a report by Charles R. Holzworth, general super- 
dent of the company, has many points of interest: 


[he preceding calculations were made as follows, 
iming that the solution losses in all cases are rela- 














No. 1—No. 6 Furnace (South Works) 
coke per toh of pig, containing 4 per cent carbon 


Case 





inalysis of Coke Slag 
11.0 per cent Ratio — 1.25 
ire ... 2.5 percent Stone 


1.0 per cent 
85.5 per cent 
1616 Ib. 


Carbon required to melt slag 
at 4 lb. slag per 1 Ib 
814 


itter 
carbon. . 
n coke, 
511 Ib. bon, 
14 Ib. 4 
Carbon in pig, 90 Ib. 


Car 


204 Ib 


e remaining carbon used to smelt pig iron is 1616 
(204 + 90) — 1322 lb. One lb. carbon was used 


2240 
elt = 1.69 lb. pig. 
1322 
Vo. 2—Frances Furnace (Using Roberts Oven Coke) 
coke per ton of pig, containing 4 per cent carbon. 
inalysis of Coke Slag 
13.0 per cent Ratio, ———— 1.25 
2.5 per cent Stone 


itter ... 1.0 percent 
carbon 83.5 per cent 
1567 Ib. 


Carbon required to melt slag 
at 4 Ib. slag per 1 Ib. car- 
in coke, 1401 
121 Ib bon, -—— 
401 Ib 4 

Carbon in pig, 

he remaining carbon used to smelt pig iron is 

(350 + 90) = 1127 lb. One pound carbon was 
2240 


to smelt ——— = 


350 Ib. 


90 Ib 


1.95 lb. pig. 


Case No. 3—Frances Furnace 


\ssuming 11 per cent ash in coke and 611 Ib. stone.) 


814 


inalysis of Coke 814 lb. slag will require — 





11.0 percent - 204 lb. carbon. 4 
ire 2.5 per cent 4 per cent carbon in iron will 
itter 1.0 percent require 90 Ib. carbon. 
carbon... 85.5 percent 2240 Ib. pig will require car- 
stone bon equivalent to Case No. 
Slag 2240 
— 125 = 814 2 or 1149 Ib. 
Stone 1.95 


if. ' 


ierefore, carbon required is 1149 lb. plus 204 Ib. 


90 Ib. equals 1443 Ib. per ton pig. Coke required 


1688 lb. per ton pig. 


Production 
amount of carbon burned at the tuyeres under 
nditions, and for the same wind, is constant. 
‘roduction will then increase in an inverse ratio 


1875 

coke per ton of pig, thus ——— 488 tons (Case 
1688 

542 tons. 

wever, as we have increased the fixed carbon 


coke by 2 per cent, we will slow up the 

correspondingly, if same wind is blown, by 
2 per cent 

—————————=—— == 2% per cont. 

cent fixed carbon 

per cent — 2% per cent) — 530 tons. 

‘ow fuel consumption on a high ash coke and 
‘e amount of stone per ton of pig is greatly 
the quality of our coke, which burns almost in- 


542 tons pig 
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stantaneously to CO at the tuyeres, with the result 
that a large amount of hearth heat is developed where 
it belongs, and can be used most economically. With a 
slower burning coke, the zone of combustion extends 
higher into the bosh of the furnace, and oftentimes 
above the mantle. This is noticeable in many furnaces, 
by the rapid erosion of the lining at this point. With 
the higher zone of combustion, much of the heat that 
should be used in the hearth enters the shaft (where 
already there is plenty, due to the reaction of CO on 
ore) and is dissipated in the waste gas from the furnace. 

With our quality of coke developing a large amount 
of hearth heat, we carried a 2.30 burden, consisting of 
10,000 Ib. of coke, 22,000 Ib. of ore, 1000 Ib. of scrap 
and 6000 Ib. of stone. The ore mixture consisted of 
25 per cent Mesabi, 15 per cent Menominee, 40 per cent 
Marquette and 20 per cent Iron Mountain. The last 
two—the Marquette and local Iron Mountain—amount- 
ing to 60 per cent of the burden, are very refractory, 
the Irom Mountain especially containing some mag- 
netite, yet our top temperature averaged only 264 deg. 
Fahr. without water. This is contrary to the general 
belief that a refractory mixture is always accompanied 
by high top’ temperature. As explained above, this is 
due to the concentrated heat of combustion in the 
hearth of the furnace, permitting a heavy burden to be 
carried. 

Our flue dust loss was 88 lb. per ton of pig, which, 
at first thought, might be considered due to the low 
percentage of Mesabi used, and the comparatively low 
wind blown, which averaged 34,200 cu. ft. at 60 deg 
Fahr. after al] time lost on stops and checks was de- 
ducted. While this is partly responsible, yet in a larger 
way the concentrated zone of fusion confined entirely 
in a well-designed low bosh is more responsible. 

Hanging, slipping and other irregularities of opera- 
tion, that produce most of the flue dust made, are almost 
unknown to us, because our zone of fusion is in the 
bosh of the furnace, rather than extending into the 
shaft, as in many cases, causing the above irregular- 
ities. 

In connection with this, it is evident, from the at- 
tached sheet, that increased wind did not increase the 
flue dust loss materially, as one would expect when 
the wind was increased gradually from 31,025 cu. ft. on 
the first of the month, to 37,850 cu. ft. by the last of 
the month, in bringing the furnace up to capacity. 

Further evidence of good economy of fuel con- 
sumption is conclusive in the analysis of the top or 
waste gas, which showed: 


CO: 14.1 per cent 

co 24.3 per cent 

He: 3.2 per cent 

CH, sae ob < .2 per cent 

Nz . 58.0 per cent 
co 

Ratio-—— 1.72 per cent 
CO: 

B.t.u. value, 92. 


In conclusion, it is well to summarize the important 
characteristics of our coke, which are conducive to the 
lowest fuel consumption, even approaching that of char- 
coal used in the early days of furnacing: 

1. Absence of cross fracture, combined with uniformity of 
size 
. Uniformity of cell structure. 

. Tough cell structure, permitting a heavy burden. 
. High speed of combustion—approaching that of char- 


2 vo 


coal. 


5. Concentration of heat of combustion in hearth, where 
it can be used most economically. 
6. Low transfer of hearth heat to shaft. 
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7. Low top temperature—longer contact of ore with re- 
ducing gas, which means maximum stack efficiency. 

8. Lean waste gas analyses, low thermal loss. 

9. Low flue dust loss—more regular settling and lower gas 
velocity. 

10. High pig production with low fuel consumption. 

From this report it will be seen that the practice 
on this type of coke is comparable with blast furnace 
practice throughout the United States, and it is felt 
that with more experience a considerably better showing 
than the above will be made. 

The only reason for using the present coals is the 
fact that, with coal from practically every section of 
Illinois, it was found that the two coals mentioned run 
more uniformly in ash and sulphur. 

It is difficult as yet to make a comparison of the 
gas yields from these coals, and the amount possible 
to recover, as compared to the coking coals, as there 
has never been an opportunity of running over a long 
period on a coking coal to find out the relative amount 
of heat required compared to the Illinois coals. How- 
ever, in short tests it is found that the coking coals 
can be pushed at least 2 hr. earlier with the same heat 
in the coke oven chamber than the Illinois coals, and, 
based upon present practice, everything indicates that 
the Illinois coal does not submit to the coking process 
on as economical a use of fuel gas as the coking coals. 
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No cause for this difference has yet been 
mined, but it is believed that it is due to the diffe 
in the physical and chemical structures of th: 
coals. However, it is known that as large surplu 
yields can be obtained from the use of Illinois ¢ 
can be secured from the coking coals. 

The plant of the St. Louis Coke & Chemical (, 
designed to discharge its waste gases at 750 deg. | 
and the question of heat recovery from the waste 
is a question of areas and weight of brick expo: 
waste gas and air. From the practice established 
felt that the recuperator is as efficient as the reg: 
tor, and gives much better operating conditions i: 
ovens, due to the fact that there is no reversal of ‘i 
flow of air or gases through them. While there 0 
prejudice in their favor, it is evident from the opera 
results obtained in this plant that they will give entire 
satisfaction. 

It is interesting to note that the results obta 
with coke made from 100 per cent Illinois coal, su far 
during the month of February, show that better pra 
tice can be obtained than was obtained upon the mixed 
coal for the month of January, the largest day ng 
544 tons of iron on 1755 lb. of coke. Another signifi- 
cant thing is that the rich gas from 100 per cent Illinois 
coal is running 600 B.t.u. and over. 





Machine for Filing Edges of Strip Steel 


A strip metal filing machine for use in cold rolling 
mills in filing the edge of strip steel after it has been 
slit into narrow strips has been brought out by the 
D & C Engineering Co., Cleveland. It is said to be 
the first machine of the kind to be placed on the market, 
although some strip mills are using machines of their 
own design for use in their own plants. 

Cold-rolled strip steel after being slit has rough 
square edges. When used for springs, hacksaw blades 
and some other purposes, edges that are half round, 
oval or of some other shape are required. 

After being slit and coiled the steel is placed on a 
spool and mounted on the spin- 
dle shown at the left of the 
machine, the end of the strip 
being passed through a clamp 
at either end of the machine and 
is gripped by a coiler at the 
other end. The coiler draws the 
strip steel through the machine, 
past a series of 15 files. The 
machine has semi-circular cast 
iron heads mounted in pairs on 
two rods, the two heads forming 
a circle. On one side the heads 
are secured to a rod by set 
screws. On the other side they 
are affixed to a movable shaft 
operated by a lever so that the 
heads may be opened. A sliding 
fit of two heads under spring 
tension is provided. 

A file holder mounted on each 
head carries a file 114 in. wide, 
2% in. long and % in. thick, 
which will cut on both faces. 
These files are adjustable in any 
position within 180 deg., and by setting the files in the 
proper position the desired shaped edge is obtained. The 
metal passes through the machine in a straight line 
instead of over and under the files, as’in other designs. 
When a new coil is to be inserted the operator pulls.on 
the lever which opens the 15 heads, and reverses the 
lever to close the heads. The coiler is arranged for 
drawing the strip steel through the machine at a speed 
of 100 to 125 ft. per min., which is the speed at which 
the steel can be filed. The machine weighs 1000 lb. and 
is simple in construction and easy to adjust. Its capac- 
ity is any gage steel up to 3 in. wide. 

The machine was designed by E. W. Duston, formerly 
chief engineer of the Blake & Johnson Co., Waterbury, 








is coiled, placed on a spool and mounted on spindle shown at left. The strip passe 





Conn., but now associated with the D. & C. Engineer 
ing Co. 


Reducing Iron Ores with Carbon Monoxide 


A laboratory study of the time rate of reduction of 
iron oxides by carbon monoxide is under way at the 
Minneapolis station of the Bureau of Mines. The re- 
ducing gas employed will be 35 per cent CO and 65 
per cent N.. The iron oxide will be obtained from the 
higher grade Lake Superior shipping ores and the re- 
ducing gas will be driven through the ore bed at such 
rates of speed as obtained in blast furnace operation— 
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through the machine in a straight line 


i.e., about 25 ft. per sec. The rate of the reaction }5 
known to depend primarily upon the gas velocity and 
the size of the ore particles. To a lesser exten! the 
reaction will depend upon the temperature and the 
composition of the reducing gas. It is only when con 
ditions of the experiment approximate blast furnace 
conditions that the laboratory results will have 4 


ld 


technical application. Previous workers in this ‘¢/¢ 


have invariably used extremely low gas velocities and 
have used carbon monoxide without dilution in nitrogen. 
The greater number of them have also sought ' i 


tain equilibrium conditions and no reaction rates. * 
investigation is undertaken by the Bureau of Mines %0 
supply the need of data which may be of practica! us® 
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Machine for Staybolt Threading 


The Warner & Swasey. Co., Cleveland, has brought 
, staybolt threading machine, made up of its No. 4 
et lathe with a special attachment instead of the 
ilar turret slide and saddle. When not used for 
bolt threading the regular turret slide and saddle 
be replaced and the machine used for the produc- 
of the many miscellaneous studs and bolts neces- 
n railroad shops. 
he machine handles stays of the crown, button- 
\r swivel type up to 40 in. in length and for any 
\f thread, larger or smaller self-opening die heads 
used as the situation demands. Present-day 
tice seems to lead principally toward the use of 
forgings and an increasing number of taper- 
staybolts. It is claimed that in a test the button 
| shown in the illustration was taper formed under 





il Attachment Used for Staybolt Threading, Instead 
of Regular Turret Slide and Saddle 


the head and the thread cut on the end and under the 
head at the rate of one per min. 

In operating the machine, the rough forging is 
passed through the back of the forward die head to 
insert in the square collet in the automatic chuck. The 
die has an enlarged hole in the shank and the chasers 
an especially large opening movement. After being 
chucked the staybolt carriage is fed forward until the 
end of the bolt is supported in the steady rest between 
the two heads. The head is then formed by the forming 
cutter on the cross slide, while the other end is sup- 
ported in the steady rest. Then the staybolt carriage 
is fed forward, the die heads, operated by the cams on 


the rear bar, close automatically and cut the threads. 
\s soon as the die heads reach the end of the cams 
both heads open. The cams may be made to cut any 


type thread desired, as the action of the head is de- 
pendent upon the contour of the cam. The carriage is 


then brought back and is ready for the next staybolt. 
I'he die heads are placed so that they cut the thread on 
the end and under the head in continuous lead. The 


thread on the end is cut without any previous machin- 
ing 


Phosphor-Copper from Phosphate Rock 


General contact is maintained by the Ithaca, N. Y., 
he fice of the Bureau of Mines with the metallurgy 
ferrous alloys in general and copper alloys in 
particular. Plans have been made for experimental 

of two problems as soon as the other work in 
pr ss will allow. 

. Study of the preparation of phosphor copper by 
é smelting direct from phosphate rock. Phos- 
pt /pper is an essential material in the production 
of y high grade bronzes, and is made from ele- 

phosphorus by different methods, in which 
may be loss of phosphorus, danger of fire and 

‘phorus poisoning. Besides the possibility of a 

method of producing phosphor copper, a study 
preparation by electric smelting should throw 

n some problems in the theory of the reduction 

phatic ores. 


lig 


of 
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(b) The Bureau of Mines is continually in receipt 
of requests for information in regard to the prepars- 
tion of such alloys as that of 50 per cent copper and 
50 per cent lead. On account of the apparent need for 
information on melting and casting technique and be- 
cause it is quite possible that present methods might 
be improved, a study of the problem is planned. 


Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 


- The Chicago Foundrymen’s Club will convene on 
March 11 at the City, Club, Chicago. A dinner will 
be held at 7 p. m. and the meeting will start at 8 
o’clock. E. W. Smith, the Crane Co., Chicago, a vet- 
eran foundryman, will read a paper on molding sand, 
its characteristics, the sources of supply and his ex- 
periences with it. The discussion will be participated 
in by R. E. Kennedy, assistant secretary American 
Foundrymen’s Association and secretary of the joint 
committee on molding sand research of the National Re- 
search Council and the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation; R. A. Bull, chairman of this joint committee; 
C. S. MeNeal of the Garden City Sand Co., Chicage, 
and H. S. Vrooman, another veteran sand man. 


Metal-Cutting Band Saw 


The band saw shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is a recent addition to the line of the Clark Tool 
Works, Inc., Belmont, N. Y., and is intended for gen- 
eral machine-shop use. In general design it is very 
much the same as the company’s brass-cutting machine 

Bearings are designed to require little attention, 
the lower bearings being lubricated from the gear box 
and the upper-wheel bearings packed in grease. The 
machine is 
equipped with a 
moveable carriage 
and a gravity feed. 
The vise for hold- 
ing the work is 
mounted on the car- 
riage in such a way 
that by loosening a 
cap screw it can be 
turned to permit 
holding the work 
at any angle to the 
saw. This adjust- 
ment is for cutting 
angles. By remov- 
ing the cap screw 
the vise can be 
lifted off, leaving 
a smooth table 20 
by 24 in. for use 
when cutting 
plates or irregular 
shapes. 

The table is 
pivoted in the cen- 
ter and can be 
swung to allow 
long bars to clear 
the saw on the op- 
posite side, and the saw guides are mounted on the table 
and swing with it, thus holding the saw at right angles 
at all times. With this construction, it is claimed, the 
saw is never twisted except when cutting of long pieces 
and then only enough to clear the opposite side. 

The machine has two speeds, which are controlled 
by a handle on the gear box. The capacity is given 
as 6 by 12 in. An adjustable ball-bearing stock stand 
is included in the equipment. 





The Two Speeds Are Controlled by 
Handle on Gear Box 





The Summermill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., manu- 
faeturer of steel and non-ferrous metal tubing, reports 
increasing business. Orders received in the first two 
months of 1922 are in excess of those received in the 
last four months of 1921. The company finds that 
prices of its products are becoming more stabilized 
and customers are satisfied to book orders ahead. 
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Designing a Modern 


What Is Involved in \telatioy, 
Many Servievs Noy 
Future 


BY PAUL L. BATTEY* 


ATE in the summer of 1919 the Willys « 
. tion undertook the enlargement of the 

the Duesenberg Motors Corporation at E 
N. J., having acquired that property together 
ditional adjacent land, for the manufacture of 
six-cylinder motor car, in the usual four bod: 
It was the intention to make the complete ca 
plant with the exception of rough castings a: 
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*Consulting engineer, 123 West Madison Street 
Becoming associated in 1901 with the Arnold Co., hy 
i . ee oa : RN a —_— voted himself since then to the design and constr) 
rhe Receiving Bay, Which Is Under Cover. Is Commande: industrial plants. The present paper is based on a: 
by a Traveling Crane, and the Platforms at the Wall on he made before the New York section of the <A 
the Left Open into the Ends of the Parallel Factories Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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the bodies for the closed types, together with 
iscellaneous specialized items. The car is in 
lium price class, but of superior quality and 
ity. 

writer was retained to design the plant and 
se its construction and the instructions were 
tially to provide the most modern and efficient 
ossible for the manufacture of 250 cars per day 


, or 500 cars per day in two 8-hr, shifts. Pre- The Base of the Ramp from the Stock Building Ends at 
‘ layout plans were prepared just previous to the Shipping Dock. At the far end this communicates 
C and upon that date the final detail plans were with the additional loading platform at the right, all 


In the latter part of October proposals from 


right is the incoming reeeiving bay 
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contractors were received and the first week in Novem- 
ber construction was started with the force organized 
for maximum expedition. The plant was 90 per cent 
complete eleven months later, when the business de- 
pression of 1920 and the resulting financial difficulties 
caused a delay extending to the present time. During 
the past year, however, the work progressed upon an 
extremely limited scale—the plant now being practi- 
cally complete with the exception of a portion of the 
manufacturing equipment. 

The dominant factor in the design of such plants is 
simplicity and the degree to which it is carried is the 
true measure of successful accomplishment. The sim- 
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The Manufacturing Bays Terminate in 
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tion. In other words intsall as little as possi 
work it as much as possible. This is always th. 
zation of maximum economy. 

There are many secondary factors logically » 
under these two of primary importance the deta 
sideration of which forms the analysis of any ind 
problem their “relativity” being generally as 
as Einstein’s. In this particular instance it is p) 
to discuss the relation of these factors in their pr 
application. Such analyses are like problems i: 
lus with many variables some frequently refu: 
“stay put” even long enough to complete the a 
as we are all familiar with the ever impending 


a Transfer Aisle Served by a Crane Which May Take Material Through Hatch- 


ways from the Basement-Tunnels and Which Deliver to the P.atforms Opening into the Assembly Building at the Left 


ple way is always the most efficient because it is the 
more direct and requires the least effort; of least cost 
in operation and investment and of compelling psychol- 
ogy with both management and men. 

The teammate of simplicity is usefulness or the use 
factor which introduces the time element and represents 
a two-fold economy in that a high use factor not only 
spreads annual fixed charges but reduces them through 
the lower depreciation rate on long-lived equipment. 
Therefore the designer should mentally measure the 
number of hours each day an item may be used in oper- 
ation, the maximum hourly output and its character as 
to length of life and chance of obsolescence. 

The writer has become accustomed to thinking of 
simplicity and usefulness as complementary factors 
represented by parallel scales; the maximum of sim- 
plicity at zero; the maximum of usefulness at 100 per 
cent. An analysis leading to points of widest diverg- 
ence on these scales roughly represents the best solu- 
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of the client’s change of mind upon important predica- 
tions. 


General Product Routing 


A glance at the general routing plan shows it to be 
roughly a simple right-hand turn of a spiral. Every- 
thing is under cover from receipt of the raw materials 
to the shipping of the finished product and, as will be 
noted, the entire plant is contained in one building. 

This, to provide for the required capacity, is of un- 
usual magnitude, approximately one-third of a mile 
long by one-eighth of a mile wide, facing the Lincoin 
Highway between New York and Philadelphia, and in 
the rear abutting the main line tracks of the Pennsy'- 
vania Railroad entering New York. 

The building covers a ground area of 18 acres upon 
a property site of 25 acres. The total floor space is 4 
little over 2,100,000 sq. ft., or nearly 49 acres. Sixty- 
five per cent of this area is of fireproof, reinforced e 
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The Scheme of Flow of Materials Through the Works and to the Shipping Platforms Is Indicated by This Diag! 
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Construction of the Parallel Manufacturing Bays Extending Between the Receiving Bay and the Four-Story 
nbly Building. There are 19 such bays, alternately 40 and 60 ft. wide. The 40-ft. bays have balcony floor and a 
basement space on the level of the receiving bay containing conveyors 


flat slab construction. The remainder of the new 
-uction is of non-inflammable material throughout, 
steel superstructure and concrete tile roof decks. 

[he original Duesenberg building on the south approxi- 
y 280 x 500 ft. is of slow-burning mill construc- 
vith a saw-tooth roof over the manufacturing area. 

» raw materials enter the plant by a track lead- 

» directly from the Pennsylvania Railroad drill track 
ind the finished product leaves over a separate track, 
s eliminating any interference in the shipping fa- 

s as far as switching is concerned. There is cov- 

| track space on the plant property for 80 cars of 
ncoming material spotted ready for unloading and for 
0 cars of finished product at the shipping docks. Esti- 
nating that one-third of the finished cars will be driven 
away, the railroad facilities provide for the entire re- 
ements with a single switch on the part of the rail- 


‘ompany every day, thus simplifying the transpor- 
factor as much as possible. 

lhe Pennsylvania Railroad has provided imme- 
y adjacent to the plant a storage yard for about 
so arranged with cross-overs as to facilitate 
operations, and about one-half mile to the 
f the plant site lies the big Waverly yard of the 
ania, greatly amplifying the available railroad 
With the exception of the always desirable 
‘onnection to a second railroad, which was im- 
at this site, the transportation facilities are 

s satisfactory as it is possible to provide. 





Departmental Arrangement 


factory is divided by fire walls and depart- 
irrangement into (1) three paralle] 60 ft. bays 
ast for receiving and shipping. (2) Nineteen 
d 40-ft. manufacturing bays lying at right 
to the receiving bay, which together with the 
iesenberg building on the south, constitutes the 
nanufacturing department. There is a 40 ft. 
rallel with the receiving bay, serving as a trans- 
between departments and for intermediate 

of finished parts. 





Parallel with and immediately next to this, and 
lying along Newark Avenue, is the assembly building, 
and continuing northward is the test building. Then 
to the east along the north end of the property is 
a large building designated as the stock building, which 
serves several purposes. The assembly, test and stock 
building sections are of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion. The 120 x 1200 ft. assembly building is of four 
stories and the 120 x 240-ft. test building on the north 
of two stories and basement, with provision for three 
more stories. The stock building, 320 x 400 ft., con- 
tains four stories and a basement open on three sides, 
the second floor connecting with the shipping docks by 
means of a ramp passing over the incoming and out- 
going railroad tracks with full 22 ft. clearance. 

There was naturally a considerable slope in the 
property from the front on Newark Avenue to the rail- 





cal 60-Ft. Bay in the Manufacturing Shop, Showing the Fan Heater Units on the Balconies of the 40-Ft. Bays 


road at the rear—this amounting to a little over 10 ft. 
—and in order to utilize this to the best advantage and 
to avoid an expensive grading proposition, the receiving 
and shipping level was made 10 ft. below the street 
level. There is also provided on the same level as the 
receiving floor a considerable area of basement space 
lying under the alternate 40-ft. bays of the manufac- 
turing section, these basement sections leading from 
the receiving bay to a connecting tunnel 15 ft. wide 
lying under the finished parts transfer aisle, this also 
connecting directly with the basement of the stock 
building, which is on the same level. This arrangement 
provides for a complete system of sub-grade internal 
transportation with contiguous and well distributed 
storage areas for the several departments. 


Detailed Departmental Routing 


It will be noted in the detailed plant layout and sec- 
tions that practically all of the facilities for enameling, 
painting and varnishing are located on the top floor of 
the building, to get as far away from dust and dirt of 
the street level as possible and to minimize fire hazard 
from these operations. As this could thus be accom- 
plished without seriously increasing the length of travel 
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This View of the Space Under One of the Balconies Serves to Give an Idea of the Universal Clamping System En 
for Hanging Shafting 


of the parts, it was possible to arrange the baking angles to the receiving bay, at the dividing wa 
ovens on the roof with inclined approaches from the which the runway starts, extending to the transfe: 
flow-coat rooms on the fourth floor, thus heat trapping for finished material. They may move any ma 
the ovens. weighing up to 10 or 12 tons direct to the mainte: 
department and back, thus to shorten the time it 

of service. 

In the north end of the receiving bay immediat 
adjacent to the press shop is located the scrap 
ment. The basements ‘under the 40-ft. manufact 
bays make it possible to deliver much of the scra; 
machining operations to the basement floor by means 
chutes into scrap trucks. Track space for two cars i 
provided immediately adjacent to the scrap department 
with platform for box car loading and overhead gravity 
chutes from an elevated deck inside the building served 
with the crane for such scrap material as can be loaded 
in this manner in open or closed cars. 

For such finished materials as may come to the r 
ceiving bay to be moved directly to the assembly build 
ing, two continuous apron conveyors are provided pass- 
ing through the basements under the manufacturing 
bays and via inclined tunnel up to the ground floor of 
the assembly building. 

The plant is not at all dependent upon the mo: 
system and overhead traveling cranes for handling 
ished parts from manufacturing departments as amp 
provision is made for moving materials in containers 

These manufacturing bays consist of alternate high by trucks, and therefore certain thoroughfares are p! 
bays 60 ft. wide by 40 ft. double deck or balcony bays, vided, but careful attention has been given to placi! 
the balcony extending on each side into the 60 ft. bay, these in locations of least interference with the 1 
which contains the crane, thus providing crane trans- facturing and stocking of parts. 
portation for both ground and balcony levels through- ; ' ' 


For the motor parts shop, castings and forgings are 
received in the south end of the receiving bay and on 
the extension of these tracks which are protected from 
the weather by overhead shelter. 

When taken direct to the motor assembly depart- 
ment on the second floor, they are handled in standard 
containers by the monorail system, by platform eleva- 
tor, or by transfer aisle crane and landing decks. A 
careful study was made of all the various parts enter- 
ing into the construction of the car and a size and shape 
of container was chosen which is as universally applic- 
able to all required purposes as possible—it being con- 
sidered vitally important that all material in process 
of manufacture should be maintained in mobile units 
and never piled or binned directly, except where abso- 
lutely necessary in a few isolated cases. Standard steel 
tote boxes of a size which makes up in multiple units 
to fill the standard container unit, certain combinations 
being worked out for the various classes of material 
giving suitable loads for truck, hoist or crane and -to 
simplify as far as possible the checking of stock ma- 
terial for inventory purposes. 


out. These departmental bay cranes move at right (To be concluded) 
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There Are Two Chain Conveyor Assembly Units in the Assembly Building, Each Approximately 1050 Ft. Long. Th« 
designed to move about 4 ft. per min., thus completing a car assembly in a little over 4 hr. 
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BETWEEN MILLSTONES 


vale Steel & Ordnance Co. Tells What Is the 
‘trouble with Business 


sixth annual report of the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
Co. shows the very great change that has taken 
since the preceding report was made. In the 
t for 1920 the opinion was expressed that at least 
rst half of 1921 would be required for the adjust- 
to normal of the excessively high freight rates. 
ts have shown,” says the report for 1921, “that 
vere unduly optimistic, as the entire year has 
| and the steel business is still being ground be- 
the upper and the nether millstones of high 
t rates and low selling prices for steel products.” 
nuing, the report says: 
Steel prices have been liquidated to the pre-war 
This is shown by the following statement of 
prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, of our standard products: 


per Lb Plates Shapes Bars 
1.42 1.42 1.33 
1.47 45 44 
1.31 


l 

32 1.2 
1.3 l 
1.5 1 


1 
l 
1.32 
1.50 


ve-year average... 1.406 1.402 1.374 


he present selling price of these three standard 
is about 1.40c. Steel products have been 
lated to a lower point than most other standard 
\dities. 
[he effect of abnormal freight rates on the con- 
of steel products has been to increase both the 
f manufacture (which, manifestly, must be re- 
in the selling price eventually), and the prices 
nt of consumption. While the cumulative amount 
ght charges in a ton of steel is always an im- 
item, the rise in the last few years has been 
ng. To New York, for example, in 1913, trans- 
on amounted to $10, or 30 per cent of the de- 
{ price of a ton of plates; to-day it is $19.07, or 
‘r cent of the price paid by the consumer. This 
alized his sources of supply and thus materially 
i his opportunity to purchase in competitive mar- 


Wage rates at the mills and furnaces during the 


TARIFF PLANS 





Manufacturers’ Association Would Assess Duties 
in a New Way 
HINGTON, March 7.—Sponsored by the Manu- 


Association of New Jersey, Senator Fre- 
en, of New Jersey, has introduced a bill in the 
vhich would assess specific duties on all im- 

.ccording to the difference in “conversion costs” 
|! abroad. The authority for determining these 
ion costs” would devolve on the Tariff Com- 
to operate under the direction of the Secretary 
lerce, assisted by a body of advisers comprised 
ers, manufacturers, agriculturists, economists, 
ry leaders. 
association has announced that it had deter- 

a nation-wide campaign “to remove the tariff 
ties and to urge the enactment of a non-parti- 
ure based on scientifically appraised specific 
The bill has created some interest and is being 
idy by members of Congress, but it is not be- 
will be given any serious consideration with a 
irging its adoption in the near future. To do so 
juire a sweeping change in the plan of the Ad- 
on with respect to the Fordney tariff biil, 
s been for a number of months, and still is, 
e Senate Committee on Finance after passing 
e last fall. As is known, delay in reporting 
s due to differences of opinion as to the basis 

‘tion for fixing import duties. 
bill introduced by Senator Frelinghuysen is 
| in an elaborate statement of the Manufac- 
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war period and later were advanced approximately 180 
per cent. This rate has since been substantially re- 
duced, but is still 47 per cent higher than the pre-war 
rate. 

“As compared with the completé liquidation in sell- 
ing prices and partial liquidation in labor, freight rates 
on the materials which must be assembled for the pro- 
duction of steel are stil] substantially at war levels. 

“Railroad prosperity and national prosperity are one 
and inseparable. We are certain that high freight rates 
are the principal factor in preventing a return to nor- 
mal conditions, not only in the steel business, but also 
in the general business of the country. The railroads 
claim that they cannot reduce rates unless they are 
relieved from the oppressive restrictions imposed by the 
Federal Government and the States. We will not now 
venture to predict when this situation will be remedied. 
It is certain, however, that until adjustments are made 
to conform to peace conditions, no industry in which 
transportation is a large factor can prosper. This is 
particularly true of industries which handle large quan- 
tities of raw materials. 

“Every individual interested in the prosperity of 
the country at large should urge his representatives in 
the State Legislature and in Congress to throw thei 
influence into the scale against all artificial restrictions 
imposed by these agencies which hamper the free opera- 
tion of economic laws.” 

The table giving the average number of employees 
and the expenditures for labor from ore to finished 
product shows that the pay roll for 1920 was $58,828,- 
739 compared with $31,521,531 in 1916 and $21,860,985 
in 1921. The average number of employees ranged from 
38,375 in 1917 to 14,432 in 1921, while the average 
wages per employee per year ranged from $2,161 in 
1920 to $1,015 in 1916, while for 1921 the amount was 
$1,515. Of the six years covered by the table, the ship- 
ments were heaviest in 1917 when they reached 1,614,375 
tons, and lowest in 1921, when they amounted to 509,849. 
The inventory at the close of 1921 was $36,319,212, 
compared with $45,393,834 at the end of 1920. The net 
loss for the year 1921 was $5,313,173, compared with 
the net income of $12,424,919 for 1920. The surplus at 
the close of 1921 was $53,551,936, compared with $59,- 
865,449 at the end of 1920. Cash in banks and on hand 
at the end of 1921 was $4,336,125, compared with $27,- 
684,921 at the end of the year 1920. 


turers’ Association of New Jersey and the program laid 
before members of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on Finance by J. 
Philip Bird, president of the association, and Julius 
Forstmann, of Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Passaic, 
N. J., members of the association’s tariff committee. 
They have emphasized the necessity for immediate pas- 
sage by Congress of some temporary tariff bill that 
will afford protection to American manufacturers while 
a scientific measure is being prepared. 

It is known that Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
does not favor the idea of having the Tariff Commis- 
sion operate under his direction. Apparently Mr. 
Hoover feels that he already has enough duties to per- 
form without having thrust upon him the responsibility 
of the work of a tariff commission. 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
with branch factories in Two Rivers, Wis., Newark, 
N. J., and St. Louis, has informed its employees that 
it has arranged for an increase in the amounts of the 
policies they hold under the corporation’s group insur- 
ance plan. The new plan will be effective as of Jan. 1, 
although just announced. Under the plan an increase 
of $100 is made in the amount in all classes, with a 
new class added giving employees under 45 years who 
have been in the company’s service five years or longer 
$1,500 of insurance; between 45 and 54, $1,000, and be- 
tween 55 and 59, $700. Female employees are insured 
regardless of age. Since the institution of the group 
insurance plan, the company has paid more than $30,- 
000 in claims on 47 deaths among employees of its five 
plants. 
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Mass in the Heat Treatment of Stee! 


A Suggested Formula for Calculating the Brinell Hardness 
from Given Data—Applicable to Alloy 
and Carbon Steels 


heat treatment, read at the Indianapolis convention 

of the American Society for Steel Treating, and 
published in the October, 1921, issue of the society’s 
Transactions, the author confined himself to data taken 
on a 0.45 per cent carbon steel, as published by the 
British Engineering Standards Association in its re- 
port No. 75, dated October, 1920. In the paper it was 
shown that the hardness-mass formula is: 

nC 


SS es hi 


(D —d) 


in which B is the Brinell hardness of any section. 

n is a factor which is constant for each steel of a 
particular analysis. 

C is 14.125, which represents the product of the 
diameter and surface per pound of steel of any 
round section. 

D is the diameter of the section, the hardness of 
which is desired. 

d corresponds to the vertical asymptote of the 
curve. 

b is the normalized Brinell hardness of the steel. 


[3 the paper dealing with the influence of mass in 


The object of the present paper is to show that the 
same general formula that was used for plain carbon 


‘Saw here after 
machining before 
heat treating 


wu“ 
i 3 >< 
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Pig. 1—Standard Test Specimen for Determining the Influ- 
ence of Mass in Heat Treatment. In the upper left-hand 
eorner are shown cross sections of the four diameters, indi- 
eating the points at which Brinell measurements were taken 


steel is applicable to structural alloy steels; also that 
this formula holds good for the “midway” Brinells, 
that is, Brinell hardnesses taken half way between the 
eenters and outsides of rounds on their cross sections. 

In his previous paper, the author pointed out that 
nm is a factor which is constant for each steel of a par- 
ticular analysis, and which appears to be, for plain car- 
bon steel, the square of the hardening capacity of the 
steel in question. As the variable d is a function of 
the factor n, it is obvious that n is the salient point of 
the formula. 

From experiments soon to be described on two nickel 
steels, one chrome-nickel steel and from data given by 
the British Engineering Standards Association on a 5 
per cent nickel case-hardening steel, it became appa- 
rent that the factor n for structural alloy steel is twice 
the square of the hardening capacity, or more generally 
expressed, a multiple of the square of the hardening 
capacity, thus: 


Bu 2 
— éientne 
n=2( b ) 


Bm is the maximum Brinell hardness which can be devel- 
oped in the steel. 
& is the normalized Brinell hardness of that steel. 


Thus, for a 0.32 per cent carbon, 3.25 per cent nickel 


steel, 
532 \2 
1%4 ) = 14.73 


in which 


"2 


*A paper presented at the New York Sectional Mocties 
of the American Society for Steel Treating, March 3. 
author, E. J. Janitzky, is metallurgical enginter, illinois 
Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. In this paper the author has 
answered the criticisms of Sir Robert Hadfield on his previous 
paper, which appear on page 396 of the February issue of 
Transactions. 


For an 0.42 per cent carbon, 3.15 per cent 
steel, 
600 


='s (sy) = 15.27 


For an 0.34 per cent carbon, 1.20 per cent nicke! 


0.56 per cent chromium steel, i 


555 \2 
517 = 13.08 


For an 0.17 per cent carbon, 5 per cent nicke! case 
hardening steel, 
fe 
= 3 (3) = 3.5 


The specimen used to make these experiments is 
shown in Fig. 1. It is composed of four sections, each 
nicked circumferentially as indicated, so that, at the 
nicks, the diameters of each of the sections respectively 
is approximately 0.5, 1.0, 2.0 and 3.0 in. It is best to 
cut the specimen into two parts before quenching, as 
this facilitates handling; cutting should be done at the 
junction of the 2 and 3-in. sections as shown in Fig. 1. 
After quenching the test pieces should be broken at the 
nicks and the fractured surfaces ground. Brinell hard- 
ness numbers should then be obtained on three places 
of the ground cross sections, thus, close to the surface 
(circumferencial), midway and in the center. In a 
0.5-in. round there will be little or no variation in hard- 
ness between the center and the outside, but it is 
obvious that as the section grows larger this difference 
becomes greater. Ordinarily after quenching the 3-in. 
round can be cut with a saw in which case, of course, 
it is not necessary to fracture it. 

It will be noted in all of the following tables that 
the hardness of the 0.5-in. section is not calculated. 
The 0.5-in. section is used only to obtain the maximum 
hardness which can be developed in the steel. A sec- 
tion of this diameter has been chosen to determine the 
maximum Brinell hardness because it is the smallest 
one which can be treated practically and brinelled on 
the cross section. A smaller section is liable to crack 


n=2( 


15 
Diameter of Section, inch 
Fig. 2—Water Quench Curve Showing Relation of Brinell 
Hardness to Diameter of Section. After determining the 
Brinell hardness of a 1-in. section, for. example, locate this 
point on the curve and, using the same horizontal scale, read 
off the Brinel!l hardness.of other sections 


in drastic quenching and does not allow the Brine! 
hardness of it to be obtained. ' 

When a section of steel is quenched, a section » 
small that it has on quenching a perfect marte nsitic 
structure, the quenching of a smaller section will no’ 
give a higher Brinell hardness than that ad in 
the section just mentioned. Thus, in alloy steels of the 
structural type, this largest section at which the woos 
imum Brinell hardness can be obtained is on a sectlo 
having a diameter somewhere between 0.5 and 1.0 in. 
Therefore it is not to be expected that the theoret tical 
curve will pass through the point corresponding to the 
actual Brinell hardness obtained for 0.5 in. 

The following tables give actual and calculated data 
of the center and midway Brinell hardness of sections 
whose diameters are shown: 
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1) Nickel steel, 3.50 per cent, quenched in water 
‘50 deg. Fahr.—The composition of the steel was 
n, 0.32; manganese, 0.56, and nickel, 3.25 per cent. 


2 b = 196, thus . 
n= 2 (=> = 14.73 


Center Data 
(14.125) (14.73) 
= i = 4 ———  ———— = 0.111 
» i te €S5 430 — 196 0 
(14.125 (14 73) 
D—0.111 


196 


B= 


following results were obtained: 
Actual Calculated 


n Brinell hardness Brinell hardness 

532 ae 

532 
430 436 
302 306 
348 268 

Midway Data 
” = 14.73 
or 1 in. é= (44.125) (14.73) — 0.260 


tid LY6 
(14.125) (1 4.73) 
oat 0.260 


196 


following results were obtained: 


Actual Calculated 
Brinell hardness Brinell hardness 


532 . 
32 
477 477 
302 315 
255 272 


Nickel steel, 3.50 per cent, quenched in water 
} deg. Fahr.—The composition of the steel was 
0.42; manganese, 0.61, and nickel, 3.15 per cent. 
, b= 217, thus 


— Bm Re ei 5 97 
S=2 ( =) = 15:27 


Center Data 
(14.125) (15.27) 
1 in, @= a en 
(14.125) (15.27) 
D — 0.332 





917 
w~ii 


BS 


following results were obtained: 


Actual Calculated 
Brinell hardness Brinell hardness 


600 act 
“we 600 
540 540 
321 346 
286 298 
Midway Data 
" = 15.27 
lin, d= 1— i) Md + 0.362 
5 —— 217 
(14.125 (15.27 
Ba SL) OD + 217 


D—0.3 


lu 
‘ollowing results were obtained: 


Actual Calculated 
Brinell hardness Brinell hardness 


600 ime 
ke 600 
555 555 
340 349 
302 300 


Chrome-nickel steel quenched in water at 1535 
hr—The composition of the steel was carbon, 
nganese, 0.50; nickel, 1.20, and chromium, 0.56 





nd b= 217, thus 
G23 (=3) = 13.08 
b 
Center Data 
(14.125) (13.08) 
nch, d=1~— ——_——|}. = 0.289 
477 — 2117 7 
_ (14.125) (138.08) eee 
capa > aa 


‘ollowing results were obtained: 


Actual Calculated 
Brinell hardness Brinell hardness 


555 tat 
555 555 
477 477 
340 325 
: 286 285 
Midway Data 
nm = 13.08 
' (14.125) (13.08) 
4 inch, = SS _-DSC<‘C 
a=1 55 0.336 
p = (14.125) (13.08) |, 
i D — 0.336 roe 
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Diameter Actual Calenlated 
of section, Brinell hardness Brinell hardness 
inches 
0.5 655 ens 
0.883 make 555 
1.0 495 495 
2.0 340 328 
3.0 302 286 


(4) Nickel case hardening steel, 5 per cent, 


quenched in water at 1580 deg. Fahr. and requenched 
in water at 1400 deg. Fahr. (From British Report). 


The composition of the steel was carbon, 0.17; man- 
ganese, 0.34, and nickel, 6.0 per cent. 


Bm 388, b 187, thus 


stay. 
n=2 (=>) = 8.6 


(14.125) (8.6) 


) 1 j 125— - = 0.435 
for 1% in., d .126 363 —187 43 
(14.125) (8.6) ” 
> € 4 18 
- D — 0.435 _ 
The following results were obtained: 
Diameter Actual Calculated 
of section, Brinell hardness Brinell hardness 
inches 
0.6875 388 er 
1.04 ajar 388 
1.125 363 363 
1.50 321 300 
2.125 277 259 


In regard to the formula, it would appear that the 
3rinell hardness of the steels in the annealed state 
should be taken for b; however, as we do not deal with 
sections of indefinite diameter, the value used for b is 
that of the steel in the normalized condition. It seems 
to answer the purpose of the formula better for engi- 
neering purposes. 

It is also obvious that in the case of specimens 
drawn or quenched in different media, the same pro- 
cedure should be followed as that in this paper. It is 
not necessary to calculate the Brinell hardness for sec- 
tions drawn or quenched in different media, if the water 
quench curve for that particular steel is at hand. It is 
only necessary to obtain the Brinell hardness of say, 
a l-in. section, fix this point on the water quench curve 
and using the same scale, read off the Brinell hard- 
nesses of other sections, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Attention is called to the fact that the results given 
in this paper are not averages of a number of tests. 
They represent a single result of one investigator. If 
this experiment would be carried out by a number of 
investigators and the results averaged, still closer 
checks between the actual and calculated values would 
be expected. 

In concluding the author wishes to state that 
whereas the first paper was a demonstration of the 
hyperbolic tendency of the curve of the physical prop- 
erties of steel sections of the same analysis, this paper 
endeavors to cover the practical application when one 
is confronted with the mass problem. 


Experiments on Sponge Iron 


At Minneapolis, the Bureau of Mines is making a 
study of the properties of steel made in an electric 
furnace from sponge iron. The steel has been fur- 
nished by the California Electric Steel Co., Los Angeles. 
Chemical and microscopic analyses are being made. 
The effect of heat treatment on the physical properties 
of this steel will then be determined by the usual tests 
for tensile strength, elasticity, hardness, etc. 

At the Northwest station of the Bureau of Mines, 
Seattle, Wash., a study is being made of the melting 
of sponge iron. In work recently performed foundry 
iron has been made by melting sponge iron. The 
maximum amount of carbon introduced was 3.00 per 
cent. Further work is being undertaken in which the 
attempt is made to introduce more carbon. Other tests 
are to be made with the idea of producing low-carbon 
and high-carbon steels. All of these tests will necessi- 
tate the control of the introduction of carbon and silicon 
and of removing sulphur and phosphorus. 

At Seattle the preparation of sponge iron is being 
undertaken by the Bureau of Mines with two objects 
in view: First, to supply sponge iron for copper pre- 
cipitation, and, second, for melting and conversion into 
the most suitable iron or steel product. 
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Progress of Steel Making in Australia 


Member of Queensland Parliament Tells What Has Been 
Accomplished and Speaks of Prospects— 
Iron Ore Is of High Grade 


BY RANDOLPH BEDFORD* 


THE IRON AGB to write, while in New York, a short 

statement concerning the iron and steel trade of 
Australia and its projected extensions. 

The history of iron smelting and steel production 
in Australia is the history of a few men putting up 
a long and gallant fight against ignorant opposition, 
and against the stupid and slipshod methods that be- 
long to free trade. 

To the end of 1886 the greater quantity of the pig 
iron produced in New South Wales from local ores 
was the output of Sandford’s iron works at Lithgow, 
stated by the proprietor at 21,880 tons. The Fitzroy 
furnace’s only record is 3242 tons; but it was in blast 
intermittently for years prior to that record, and must 
have produced more than the record. This much is 
certain: that up to 1901 the total iron product from 
New South Wales ores was under 30,000 tons. 

True to the free trade of the time, even if Aus- 
tralia could make iron, it was still too thick-headed 
to manufacture iron into articles, and a lot of the 
New South Wales pig was sold to San Francisco. Mac- 
Condray & Co., of San Francisco, wrote in 1868:— 
“The parcels of your pig iron received here have given 
great satisfaction. We can dispose of 300 tons a 
month, and it would command from $2 to $4 a ton 
more than any other iron imported into California.” 


I AM glad to accept the invitation of the editor of 


Broken Hill Development 
The development of Broken Hill has had tremend- 


ous effect on general Australian developments of in- 
dustries and men. Its general operation has trained 
Australian engineers, as its zinc problem has educated 


Australian chemists. It developed the local industry 
of making coke—which used to come from Germany; 
and its educative influence can be found on every 
notable mining field in Australia to-day. At New- 
castle it is the key industry to most industries of the 
land; it has attracted to itself satellite industries work- 
ing up its by-products such as that of tar from the 
coke ovens; and it has grouped around it wire and 
wire netting factories with galvanized iron and nail 
factories, and tin plate factories to come. 

In the extension of its coke ovens and the ability 
to supply customers with surplus waste gases for 
power, a tremendous extension of its business has 
come; grouping around it industries in no way allied 
to it, and rapidly erecting Newcastle into the position 
of the Pittsburgh of the Commonwealth. 

The great rich iron deposits of Australia are many, 
but there are none better than the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Co.’s iron mines of the Iron Knob and Iron 
Monarch at Spencer’s Gulf (S. A.). The Iron Knob 
ore bulks 68 per cent, metallic iron and has 10,000,000 
tons in sight. That is to be read with the fact that 
the hematite deposits of Lake Superior average 50 to 
55 per cent and bear a railage of 1000 miles to the coal 
of Pittsburgh. To make a ton of pig iron requires 
these varying quantities of ore in the countries 
named: 

United States (nearly) 
Sweden and Russia.... 
Britain and Germany.. 
France and Belgium. 

All native British ores 
Iron Knob (Australia) 


tons ore to 1 ton pig 
tons ore to 1 ton pig 

2.4 tons ore to 1 ton pig 
2.7 tons ore to 1 ton pig 
tons ore to 1 ton pig 

.5 tons ore to 1 ton pig 


The 1921 output of the Broken Hill Company’s 
works at Newcastle (New South Wales) included 
251,417 tons pig, 219,973 tons steel ingots and 8723 


*Member of the Parliament of Queensland, Australia, 


tons billets, and 176,000 tons rails, bar, rod, plat. 
structural steel. 


Australia’s Importations 


Yet Australia, suffering under an inadequate ‘ 
imported in 1919-20 manufactures of steel the 
value of $29,000,000. Some of this was Belgian— 
and some of that was suspected of German 6 
Until we can overhaul that value by local production, 
Australia would prefer to do that business with th 
United States of America which has money to buy our 
products in return. The preference to Britain should 
be extended to preference to the English-speaking 
countries. At the moment we are importing from 
Japan general merchandise in such volume that 
disquieting; for rightly or wrongly most Australians 
believe that every dollar sent to Japan gives Japa: 
another cartridge or two for the white man. 

In the State of whose Legislature I am a member 
(Queensland) the steel shortage of the war impelled 
us to move for the establishment of State steel! works 
because private enterprise had neglected it largely be- 
cause of low duties. Besides the Newcastle stee! works 
of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, the State of 
New South Wales houses the important Hoskin’s works 
at Lithgow. Combined these ironmasters could not then 
meet the demand and small steel founders were during 
the war buying scrap iron up to $30 per ton. 


Great Iron Deposits 


Yet every State has great iron deposits. Beginning 
in the South, Tasmania has great iron reserves at 
Blythe River and Penguin, by the sea; Victoria at 
Nowa Nowa (at present inaccessible for production 
in quantity) ; New South Wales at Carcoar, Cadia and 
other places connected by railroad with the sea; 
South Australia at Iron Knob, which supplies New- 
castle; Queensland at Biggenden, Cloncurry, Iron Islana 
and other places, and West Australia at Yamp 
Sound. The Queensland Government has a vast coal- 
field now being connected by railroad with the deep 
water port of Bowen (about 17 days distant from San 
Francisco) and our Parliament has passed a bil! pro- 
viding for the establishment of State steel and iron 
works at Bowen. Contemporaneously the State Gov- 
ernment secured by private purchase and by conces- 
sion from the West Australian Government the iron 
deposits of Yampi Sound, situated in latitude 16° > 
South and longitude 123° 45’ East. The largest ships 
afloat can enter or leave Yampi at any time of the 
tide. 

The deposits are in the form of huge beds of dens 
solid steel-gray crystalline hematite, and there ar 
roughly 15,000,000 tons on Cockatoo Island above gh 
water mark. On Coolan Island there are 70,000,000) tons 
above high water mark; recoverable without any Tr 
moval of over-burden. Other ore bodies represent loy 
000,000 tons—a total of 100,000,000 tons above Ne 
water in sight—which probably represent a hundr: 
of the quantity to be developed by mining. 

The ore is very even in quality and very free trom 
deleterious qualities. Phosphorus is below the |! 
of 0.05 per cent allowable for acid open-heart! 
ment, or 0.10 per cent allowable for acid Bessemer 
ores. 

The method of working will be by heavy 
of explosives breaking thousands of tons at 
blowing out the width of the ore body clean fr 
footwall, and throwing the ore down to near sea-“'* 
whence it can be loaded to the ships. The propos!" 
is that ships shall load ore at Yampi, transport *' \’ 
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-ate coal fields at Bowen, and take back loading 
to Java en route to Yampi for further cargo. 
T! lue of the ore is best shown by these com- 


ses of Well-Known Hematites in Comparison 
with Yampi 


Metallic Iron Sulphur Phosphorus 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
rior,aver- 
Q a ie a a 0.06 0.91 


average 


12 .5b1.88 0.018 0.70 to 0.85 
Daiquiri), 

1907... .57.80 0.18 0.034 
inalyses.63.01 to 69.35 0.01 to 0.03 0.010 to 0.184 
yvrenees), 

1 year. .57.28 0.33 0.009 


Cumber- 
presen- 


vses.. 48.81 to 62.11 0.004 to 0.02 0.009 to 0.022 
( Bilbao) 
50.84 n.d 0.029 
janyang).60.0 to 62.0 0.05 to0.012 0.05 to0.25 
essa)...64.0 to 69.0 0.021 to 0.036 0.048 to 0.135 
inalyses.43.35 to 57.10 0.017 to 0.045 0.009 to 0.035 
inalyses.68.99 to 60.91 0.01 to 0.07 0.008 to 0.062 


yvses of coal of the Bowen field are as here- 
rhe largest seam is the Bowen averaging 18 ft. 
ness; and others are the Garrick averaging 7 ft. 
i the Denison seam from 3 to 6 ft. thick. 


Bowen Seam 
0.11 per cent 


0.1 per cent 0.105 per cent mean 
lrocarbons.. 21.0 percent 
20.6 percent 20.9 per cent mean 
11.98 per cent 
11.96 per cent 11.97 per cent mean 
ns by differ- 
ie ate 67.025 per cent mean 
100.00 per cent mean 
0.98 per cent 
0.84 per cent 
0.96 per cent 
Garrick Seam 
0.11 per cent 
0.11 per cent 11.0 per cent mean 
drocarbons 21.8 percent 
22.2 percent 22.0 per cent mean 
13.7 percent 
13.66 per cent 13.68 per cent mean 
ns by differ- 
he oem 100.00 per cent mean 
1.2 per cent 
1.4 per cent 


eid arth 1.3 percent 


san Francisco I was told that steel manufac- 
the Pacific Coast would be established if a new 
ipp f cheap coke should offer. In the making of 
e at Bowen as one of the activities of steel produc- 
\ustralia, there will probably be found the 
bring our two countries in close association in 
already they are allied by a strong and con- 
nereasing sentiment. 


steel Mill Employment Increases 


HINGTON, March 7.—The iron and steel indus- 
an increase of 7256 employees, or 2.2 per 
ved a larger gain in employment in February 
lary than any other of the 14 industries re- 
the United States Employment Service, ex- 
ehicles for land transportation. In this case 
vas 11,149 employees, or 6.5 per cent. All but 
tries, textiles and their products and paper 
ng, showed gains. The total net gain, how- 
nly 8894 employees, or 0.57 per cent, the 
of 28,131 being offset by a decrease of 
the two industries showing losses. Of this 
9,152 was in the textile industry and is 
to the strike. 
ease of 2471 was made in metal and metal 
ind of 2452 in railroad repair shops. Iron 
vns showing gains in February over Janu- 
Johnstown, Pa., 1960, or 22.5 per cent; 
806, or 5.5 per cent; Birmingham, Ala., 
per cent; New York, 2744, or 1.9 per cent; 
1215, or 1.7 per cent. Decreases were 
Youngstown, Ohio, 679, or 2.4 per cent; 
“a : i, 953, or 0.96 per cent; Chicago, 842, or 
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IRON AND STEEL MOVEMENTS 


More Than One-Quarter of All Water Traffic 
Consists of Ferrous Materials 


In a volume of commercial statistics for 1920, the 
statistical division of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors has published a volume of more 
than 1400 pages, showing the movements of export and 
import tonnage and of river and canal tonnage for a 
vast quantity of materials. The table showing the 
movements of iron and steel gives both the imports 
and exports in foreign commerce, and the receipts and 
shipments in domestic commerce, for the year 1920, 
with comparative figures for 1919. The table gives 
the movement by ports on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific coasts and on the Great Lakes, the latter being 
domestic shipments, mainly of iron ore. The table 
gives also the movements on canals, on the Mississippi 
River and on rivers of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
coasts. 

It may be pointed out that the total iron and steel 
movement shown, amounting in 1920 to 189,617,864 
net tons, is 36% per cent of the entire movement for 
the year of the twelve principal products, aggregating 
523,267,141 net tons. It is also 27 per cent of the 703,- 
675,131 tons of all products moved by water. The 
principal information regarding movements of iron 
and steel for the two years will be found in the 
appended table. 

Movement of Iron and Steel by Water (Net Tons) 

Increase, 


Per 
1919 1920 Cent 
Imports: Atlantic coast ; 471,030 637,548 35.3 
Gulf coast 7 32,046 
Pacific coast 2 905 47,469 
Great Lakes 124,340 
Total 473,935 $41,403 77 
Exports: Atlantic coast 135,656 (c)903,634 566.2 
Gulf coast (a)210,664 300,225 42.5 
Pacific coast 403,156 238,401 —40.9 
Great Lakes ; 1,281,795 ‘ 
Total 749,476 2,724,055 263.5 
Total foreign commerce 1,223,411 3,565,458 191 
Domestic receipts: Great Lakes 51,584,356 63,993,374 24.0 
Seacoasts Y 1,122,645 334,660 —70.2 
Rivers and canals.... 10,111 337,295 
Total . 52,717,112 64,665,329 22.0 
Domestic shipments Great 
Lakes ; ‘ 52,019,248 63,301,034 21.7 
Seacoasts 160,686 298,396 85.7 
Rivers and canals 160 439,647 
Total ~,.180,094 64,039,077 22.7 
(b) Total domestic commerce.. 105,612,629 186,052,406 76.2 
Total movement recorded 106,836,040 189,617,864 77.5 
Adjusted movement* 54,029,725 96,591,661 78.8 


*Eliminating all known duplications ; consists of total for- 
eign commerce added to one-half the domestic figures 

(a)Includes 75,870 tons of river movement. 

(b) Includes local traffic not segregated. 

(c) Includes 51,274 tons of river movement 


Newport Company Will Not Move 


Officials of the Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, 
Ky., state that it is not the intention of the company 
to move from Newport. During the height of the 
strike troubles the desirability of moving the plant was 
considered, but with the re-establishment of order in 
the strike zone and the assurance that the operations 
of the company will not be interfered with, the con- 
sideration of moving the plant to some other city was 
dropped. Communications from approximately 35 cities 
from all sections of the United States, offering the 
company various inducements to locate their plant in 
these cities, were received. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the Hotel 
Lafayette, Buffalo, April 20 to 22, inclusive. 
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FEBRUARY PIG IRON OUTPUT 


A Gain of 5,151 Tons Per Day Over January 


Seventeen Furnaces Blown In, Five Blown Out 


The steady increase in the pig iron production of 
the country which characterized the last few months of 
1921, but which came to a standstill in January, was 
resumed in February with decided impetus. The pro- 
duction in February was 5151 tons per day larger than 
that in January which contrasts with a decline in Janu- 
ary from December of 133 tons per day and a gain in 
December over November of 6013 tons per day. As in 
January the feature of the February production was 
the relatively high output of steel-making pig iron 
which showed an increase of 4697 tons per day over 
January. 

The production of coke and anthracite furnaces for 
the 28 days in February amounted to 1,629,991 gross 
tons, or 58,214 tons per day, as compared with 1,644,951 
tons, or 53,063 tons per day in January, a 31-day 
month. Owing to an error in the returns of one fur- 
nace, the January figures have been revised upward 
from those published Feb. 9. The output last month 
was larger than the March output last year and was 
only 307,266 tons less than in February, 1921. 

The total number of furnaces in blast on March 1 
was 138 as compared with 126 on Feb. 1. This number 
is just twice the number of furnaces in blast on Aug. 
1, 1921, at the low point in the depression, when only 
69 were operating. The capacity of the 138 furnaces 
in blast March 1 is estimated at 59,080 tons per day, 
as contrasted with a capacity of 53,305 tons per day 
for the 126 furnaces in blast Feb. 1. In February 17 
furnaces were blown in and 5 were blown out. 

Of the manganese-iron alloy output in February of 
8540 tons, spiegeleisen constituted 4930 tons and ferro- 
manganese 3610 tons, the latter being a decided decline 
from the January output of 5644 tons. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, from February, 1921, is as fol- 
lows: ° 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel Works Merchant Total 
Weuruary,. T9EL .rccrcovess 58,060 11,127 69,187 
DERG fos beaver sensesenes 42,691 8,777 51,468 
APPT cr cccvvvwsevessseceh 33,854 5,914 39,768 
Pee cexcvavsteabshekewess 33,054 6,340 39,394 
DOOD. occa epaksd panacea #4 29,444 6,050 35,494 
ON: <vc.cveduces bowseeune ne 23,086 4,803 27,889 
SE 5s up Gatwnkkeweees 26,037 4,743 30,780 
IEE 5. sisncccdeenvess 27,189 5,661 32,850 
TIOOOOEE ovine vse ees aness048 33,365 6,850 40,215 
DIOVENDSE 6 vccccesstesonse 37,960 9,223 47,183 
PRIDE 5 aavesiencseenenes 41,173 12,023 53,196 
some, TOEE cicicdivndes $2,130 10,933 53,063 
NET, Side ce dcdvcmvakwhs 46,827 11,387 58,214 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1916, are as follows: 

Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 

the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1916—Gross Tons 

1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

Jan. 102,746 101,64% 77.799 106,525 97,264 77,945 53,063 

Feb. 106,456 94,473 $2,835 105,006 102,720 69,187 58,214 


Mar. 107,667 104,882 103,648 99,685 108,900 51,468 ...... 
Apr, 107,592 111,165 109,607 82,607 91,327 39,768 ...... 
May 108,422 110,238 111,175 68,002 96,312 39,394 ...... 
June 107,053 109,002 110,793 70.495 101,451 35,494 ...... 
July 104,017 107,820 110,354 78,340 98,931 27,889 ...... 
Aug. 103,346 104,772 109,341 88,496 101,529 $0,780 ....6- 
Sept. 106,745 104,465 113,942 82,932 104,310 32,850 oecese 
Oct. 113.189 106,550 112,482 60,115 106,212 40,215 ...... 
Nov. 110,394 106,859 111,802 79,745 97,830 47,183 ...... 
Dec. 102,537 92,997 110,762 84,944 87,222 53,196 ...... 


Among the furnaces blown in during February were the 
following: One Donner furnace in the Buffalo district; No. 2 
Swede furnace in the Schuylkill Valley; No. 1 Clairton, No. 3 
Duquesne furnaces and No. 2 Lucy furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and one Monessen furnace of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. in the Pittsburgh district; one Johnstown furnace of the 
Cambria Steel Co. and the Perry furnace in Western Penn- 
sylvania: No. 1 furnace of the National Tube Co. and the 
Dover furnace in Central Ohio; No. 4 Joliet furnace of the 
Illinois Steel Co., No. 11 Gary furnace and No. 1 Madeline 
furnace in the Chicago district; Detroit furnace B in Michi- 
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gan; No. 4 Ensley furnace of the Tennessee (oq) 

Railroad Co. and the Alabama City furnace of. the Gulf 
Steel Co, im Alabama. The Adrian furnace, reporte: 
out in January, was in blast and is included in the } 

totals. 

Among the furnaces blown out during February 
following: The Northern furnace of the Witherbee < 
Co. in New York; the Saucon furnace of the Thomas 
in the Lehigh Valley; Newcastle No. 1 of the Carne; 
Co. in the Shenango Valley; Mary furnace in the M 
Valley and one Madeline furnace in the Chicago dist 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production 
coke and anthracite furnaces for February a) 
three months preceding: 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Ton 


February January December N, : 
(28 days) (3ldays) (31 days) | 


POW YOUR: sccccees 105,708 110,867 126,734 
New Je@rgeey ...cces 3,947 4,642 5,026 
Lehigh Valley ..... 29,094 31,296 31,388 
Schuylkill Valley .. 44,674 42,144 41,450 


Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val- 


ee ae 26,074 28,227 26,106 
Pittsburgh district.. 388,698 382,407 390,908 
Shenango Valley... 52,402 54,234 52,793 
Western Penna..... 61,459 45,511 56,593 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky.... 22,222 22,858 18,917 
Wheeling district... 69,865 75,576 72,660 
Mahoning Valley... 172,136 190,436 188,391 
Central and North- 

| 187,918 161,160 167,307 
Southern Ohio...... 30,568 31,892 15,534 


Illinois and Indiana 273,444 287,313 299,180 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 


Wis. and Colo... 51,23 48,236 37,149 
PE cena 109,667 121,073 117,886 
Tennessee ...cccee 882 825 1,064 

WORM 6k cacced 1,629,991 1,638,697 1,649,086 1,41: 


Capacities in Blast March 1 


The following table shows the number of furnaces 
in blast March 1 in the different districts and their 
capacity, also the number and daily capacity in gross 
tons of furnaces, in blast Feb. 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast 


c7—March 1—~, -———F eb. 1 
Total In Capacity In Cay 
Location of Furnaces Stacks Blast per Day Blast per D 


New York: 





ED sank Gn viele 22 9 3,750 S 
Other New York.... 4 0 okie l e 
Pe BOONES iv kciviaees 4 1 140 1 l 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley ..... 18 3 1,000 4 
EE "ies Soeb ab 2 0 + eas 0 
Schuylkill Valley.... 15 5 1,725 1 
Lower Susquehanna. 10 1 440 l 
Lebanon Valley .... 8 2 410 2 
Ferro and spiegel. 2 1 80 1 
Pittsburgh District.. 55 30 14,000 27 
Ferro and spiegel. 4 2 225 1 
Shenango Valley ... 19 4 1,830 5 2 
West. Pennsylvania.. 26 7 2,440 4 1 
PERT STRME ov nic cada 6 1 475 1 
Wheeling District .... 15 5 2,490 5 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley ... 28 12 6,000 13 6 
Central and Northern 26 14 6,100 12 
SMNERUNUL 5.5. <5 a ick aes 16 3 1,090 3 
Illinois and Indiana... 42 19 10,200 17 ) 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 11 3 1,200 2 
Colorado and Missouri. 6 2 720 2 
The South: 
PL. ised) oa tes 16 0 eas 0 
pe). 7 1 320 ] 
RE “dies eess 41 12 4,415 10 
Tenn., Ga. and Texas.. 16 1 30 1 
RINE, <i ae hs wialig wo 419 138 59,080 126 


Diagram of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from 1913 


to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
chart. The figures represented by the heavy line are 
those of daily average production by months of coxe 
and anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart 
represents monthly average prices of Southern No. . 
foundry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No. 2 foundry 
iron at furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Pale 
phia. They are based on the weekly quotations 0 
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10.168 7S ) 62 
) 3) 107 l ) 2 
178.2918 7 1 04 
( . 68 1.221.221 
4 10) 1 of 
067.04; ¢ 
14 12 5 
2 129,323 iS 
l l 292,597 1,24¢ if 
{ 9 9934908 1.415.481 
q 2 703,855 1,649,08¢ 
0,582,87 6,414,114 16,543,686 ........ 
not include charcoal pig iror The 1920 
‘on was 323,396 tons 


duction of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


from all furnaces of the United States 
ration and the various lindependent steel 


of Steel Compamnes Gross Tons 





Spiegeleisen and 
Tot re Ie N * 2e 
Total Production Ferromanganest 
1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 
49 l 2,159 1,306,045 23.957 6.874 
a0 > 1,625,695 1,311,170 8 O28 54 
1g f 1,323,443 . 
1,015,621 
r "ar " 
re ‘ 1,024,678 ; 83 7 
ke (70 $3,312 34,751 
‘ 67 VEU tectesee. Ga 
rt 807,144 ........ 36,985 
2 $15,692 .. . 39,546 2 
oe Swern ¢oceeews 34.786 3.902 
20 Res, cee. bidet cars 26,944 3,525 ....- 
167 1,276,381 28.023 Se saa. oe 


as well as from merchant furnaces produc- 
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ing totals of steel making iron, month by month, to- 
gether with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. Thess 
last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
tal production.” 
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Large Furnace Output 

The blast furnace of the Weirton Steel Co., Weir- 
ton, W. Va., on Feb. 25 produced 823 gross tons of pig 
iron, thus coming within a couple of tons of the record 
mark established a few years ago by No. 1 furnace of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co., which made 825 gross tons of 
pig iron in one day. In both instances these yields were 
possible by the charging of a good deal of scrap. On 
the straight ore charge, the best record recently was 
made in the new furnace of the Trumbull-Cliffs Fur- 
nace Co., Warren, Ohio, which tapped 715 tons in one 
day. For the two weeks ended March 5, the 600-ton 
furnace of the Weirton Steel Co. averaged 723 tons. 


The Hardinge Co., 120 Broadway, New York, has 
acquired the business of the Coal Washing Equipmen: 
Co., Pittsburgh. The Coal Washing Equipment Co. did 
not have its own factory, its equipment being made in 
other shops on a contract basis, but the Hardinge Co. 
will now manufacture this equipment in its own plant 


at York, Pa. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Detroit 
Chapter of the American Society for Steel Treating on 
Feb. 27, F. H. Helrigel, Motor Products Co., discussed 
heat treating as applied to sheet steel. 
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PITTSBURGH BASE HEARING 


It Is Resumed at Minneapolis—Testimony Re- 
sembles That at Milwaukee 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 6.—The second of a 
series of hearings on the Pittsburgh basing point prac- 
tice was opened before Examiner J. W. Bennett of the 
Federal Trade Commission on March 1. The testi- 
mony taken thus far is similar to that brought out in 
the Milwaukee hearing. In each case the witness ex- 
plained the effect of “Pittsburgh plus” on his particu- 
lar business and the alleged handicap it placed upon 
him in competing with Eastern companies. Melvin 
Ovestrud, mechanical engineer of the Twin City Forge 
& Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn., was the first to of- 
fer testimony. He asserted that despite the fact that 
his company is closely related to the Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., it lost contracts with that company 
because it could not meet the competition of Eastern 
drop forge shops. In supplementing Mr. Ovesrud’s 
testimony, H. E. White, traffic counsel for the Western 
Association of Rolled Steel Consumers, presented evi- 
dence to show how the Western forge shop is handi- 
capped at various points of delivery. He stated that 
the advantage of the Pittsburgh shop over the Still- 
water plant on forgings delivered at destination was 
$11.30 per ton at Duluth, Minn.; $12.20 at Waterloo, 
Iowa; $16.30 at Peoria, Ill.; $16.60 at Racine, Wis.; 
$14.80 at Janesville, Wis.; $21.60 at Muskegon, Mich., 
and $18.90 at Cadillac, Mich. 

E. J. Ellertson, assistant secretary of the Russell 
Grader Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, testified that his com- 
pany, which did $2,000,000 worth of business in 1921, 
was under a severe disadvantage because of “Pitts- 
burgh plus.” The graders manufactured are 75 per 
cent steel, some graders containing as much as 5200 lb. 
of steel each. He stated that some of the steel bought 
came from Steelton, Minn., but until recently the com- 
pany paid the freight on it as though it came from 
Pittsburgh. He asserted that this additional freight 
charge blocked the company’s efforts to obtain Eastern 
business and handicapped it throughout the country. 
Mr. White testified that because of the Pittsburgh bas- 
ing point practice the company was at a disadvantage 
of 47c. on each 100 lb. in bidding against a Cleveland 
manufacturer at Chicago, 43c. at Milwaukee, 20%c. at 
Des Moines, Iowa; 17%c. at Omaha, and 12%c. at 
Duluth. 

H. C. Baldry, vice-president of the Flour City Orna- 
mental Iron Co., Minneapolis, declared in his testi- 
mony that the company’s fence plant had been closed 
in 1912 because of the handicap of “Pittsburgh plus.” 
He asserted that at one time as many as 300 men 
were employed in this department of his company, but 
that Cleveland and Cincinnati competitors had such an 
advantage because of a “fictitious and excessive” 
freight charge that the company had to discontinue the 
manufacture of the product. 

G. A. Stockland, secretary of the Stockland Road 
Machinery Co., Minneapolis, declared that the in- 
creased manufacturing cost in the “Giant” type of 
Stockland grader attributable to “Pittsburgh plus” 
was $24.73. He asserted that Eastern competitors were 
able to maintain warehouses in Minneapolis and com- 
pete on even terms notwithstanding the great distance 
they had to ship their finished products. On shipments 
to Canada, Mr. Stockland said, Minneapolis manufac- 
turers paid a double duty. This point was brought 
out in greater detail in testimony by Mr. Ellertson, 
who used a Galion, Ohio, manufacturer of road ma- 
chinery, and the Russell Grader Mfg. Co. as examples. 
The rate from Pittsburgh to Galion, he said, is 28c. 
per 100 lb., and the rate from Galion to Regina, Sask., 
is $1.63%c., making a total freight charge to the 
Galion manufacturer of $1.91%c. The freight from 
Pittsburgh to Minneapolis is 66c. and from Minneapo- 
lis to Regina $1.01%c., making a total of $1.67%c. 
It seems apparent, he asserted, that Minneapolis en- 
joys a differential of 24c. per 100 lb. over its Galion 
competitor, but such is not the case. The Canadian 
duty is based on the price of the machine f.o.b. fac- 
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tory, and in the case of Minneapolis the price 
sarily includes “Pittsburgh plus,” with the res, 
the duty on the competing Galion machine js % 
and the net advantage of the Galion manufact,, 
Regina is therefore 6c. Mr. Ellertson also ;:, 
that the Galion competitor can ship within a few 
of Minneapolis and compete with his company ver 
terms. If prices on steel were definitely on a eae 
or Duluth base instead of a Pittsburgh base. de- 
clared, Minneapolis manufacturers would be « 
ship half way to Galion and compete on even te: 

The hearing at Minneapolis will probably « 
throughout this week, after which the commiss’ 
take testimony in Chicago, Duluth and Birming! 


at 


Sligo Iron & Steel Co. Sold 


Max Solomon, iron and steel scrap, Oliver By 
Pittsburgh, was the successful bidder for the plant ani 
property of the Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Connel!svil), 
Pa., which was sold at a trustees’ sale, Feb. 8. idk 
the plant, which has an annual capacity of about 70,00 
tons of iron and steel bars, plates and sheets, there are 
about 15 acres of land. The plant contains 19 sing 
puddling furnaces, six 4-door heating furnaces, one 
open annealing furnace; a 20-in. 3-high, 2-stand muck 
bar mills, a 16-in. 3-high l-stand roughing, a 16-in,, 
3-high, 1-stand and a 16-in., 2-high, 1-stand finishing 
mills, a 16-in., 2-high, 1-stand bullhead, 12-in., 3-high, 
l-stand roughing mill, a 9-in., 3-high, 3-stand and a 
9-in., 2-high, 1-stand guide mills, a 24-in. x 66-in., 2- 
high roughing and a 24-in. x 60-in. 3-high finishing 
plate mills, one drop hammer, one shingling hamme 
and two forge fires. . Rated annual capacity of the plant 
is 7000 tons of muck bar, 40,000 tons of iron and steel! 
bars and 24,000 tons of plates and sheets. Mr. Solomon 
has not yet announced his intentions with regard to 
his purchase. 


New Steel Warehouse in Philadelphia 


A new steel warehouse will be opened at Third and 
Venango streets, Philadelphia, about April 1 under the 
name of R. B. Fritch & Co. R. B. Fritch is president, 
W. F. Hays, treasurer, and A. T. Green, secretary. Mr. 
Fritch was purchasing agent for 16 years with 
R. D. Wood & Co., and treasurer of Southwark Foundry 
& Machine Co., Philadelphia, until he formed the Prov! 
dent Engineering Co., the interest which he is relin- 
quishing to form the new company. The company wi! 
stock merchant bars and shapes, sheets, wire and in ad 
dition carry foundry supplies. The new warehouse will 
be well equipped as to shipping facilities, having 4 
railroad siding. It is the intention to maintain trucks 
for local delivery. 


An excellent opportunity for American manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery to introduce their 
equipment in Ireland will be afforded by the annua! 
Agricultural Spring Show of the Royal Dublin Society, 
to be held at Ballsbridge, Dublin, on May 16-18, accore- 
ing to a letter received by the Agricultural Implement 
Division of the Department of Commerce from Josep! 
Connolly, Irish trade commissioner to the United State s, 
This show is attended’ by practically all those who are 
interested in agriculture in Ireland, and it is belie\ ed 
that substantial sales of American implements and m&« 
chinery will follow if these products are on dispiay 
Allocation of sites for exhibits will be made 500” 
Interested American manufacturers should app? 
promptly to the secretaries of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Dame Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


Work of rebuilding the plant of the Standard Slag 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, at the blast furnace in Sharp® 
ville, Pa., of the Shenango Furnace Co., was started as 
week. It will replace the old plant destroyed several 
months ago by fire, and will be larger in copes 
having two bins instead of one. The main building ¥" 
be of steel construction. Additional equipment an¢ 
slag crushing machinery will be installed, furnishe 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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A Good Tin Plate Year 
It is well established now that 1922 will be 
a good tin plate year, possibly even a record 
year. It is not sufficient explanation of the con- 
ditions to say that tin plate is an article of com- 
mon everyday consumption by the great mass of 
the people and is therefore not subject to ups and 
downs. There is more in the matter than that. 
Thirty years ago, when the production of tin 
plate in the United States really began, the ma- 
terial was also an article of everyday consump- 
tion. There were heavy imports from Wales and 
the average price over a period of years had not 
been unreasonably high. Our annual consump- 
tion then was about ten pounds per capita, while 
lately it has been running over twenty-five pounds. 
The production in a good year is from four to 
five times the imports of thirty years and more 
ago, for in addition to the increase in per capita 
consumption the population has grown and we 
now export tin plate. We exported as much tin 
plate in 1918 as we imported in 1886, when we 
were drawing all our supplies from abroad. 
There are several reasons for the growth in 
tin plate consumption. Of course it is an advan- 
tage to have the sources of production within 
our own borders, instead of depending on imports, 
but it is a fact that the country was well served, 
in the matter of deliveries, when it was depending 
upon South Wales. Prices were fairly steady and 
the “Big Four’ New York importing houses 
(Phelns, Dodge & Co.; Bruce & Cook; Dickerson, 
Van Dusen & Co., and Robert Crooks & Co.) main- 
tained stocks that could readily be drawn upon. 
The next argument commonly adduced is that 
methods of sterilizing food products have been 
so improved that there is a much wider demand. 
The improvements are not denied, but the foods 
prepared in tin plate containers a quarter cen- 
tury and more ago were pretty good, nevertheless. 
Another argument is that machinery for making 
containers has been greatly. improved, whereby 
the cost is lessened. That also is true, but tin 
cans were rather cheap even thirty vears ago. 
The greatest influence in increasing the con- 
sumption of tin plate is the large development 
in its use in packing articles other than the fa- 
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miliar food products of twenty and thirt) 
more years ago. The time was when the 
employment of tin plate was in “the can: 
crops,” but that is no longer the case. Tin 
is one of the modern conveniences. People 
articles in tin plate containers that do not 
to be so packed, but which are much more 
tractive when so prepared. 

Tin plate production first exceeded a half 

illion gross tons in 1906, while it was in 1915 
that the million-ton level was reached. Since then 
the output has not fallen as low as a million tons, 
with the probable exception of last year, the of 
ficial report for which will perhaps show about 
900,000 tons. That was a year of liquidation of 
stocks of goods prepared in tin plate containers 
and of restricted consumption on account of the 
persistence of high prices at retail for the pre- 
pared articles. The record year was 1917, with 
an output of 1,512,146 gross tons. 

In the first two months of this year produc- 
tion of tin plate was between 225,000 
250,000 tons, or almost one-sixth of the record 
annual production. Since it is not usual for the 
mills to run at their full rate at that time of year, 
the augury for a heavy year’s production 
cellent, and there is also the factor that the 
lation of mill shipments to production was 
in the two months. The chief hindrance 
record production this year is the relative 
ness of exports of tin plate and of oil in 
plate containers. This handicap may disappear, 
while heavy domestic consumption is certain. 


+in 


In the ups and downs of the foreign trade of 
Great Britain, the réle of pig iron is conspicuous. 
An analysis of the official data for 1913, 1920 and 
1921 shows that whereas British exports of 
iron were approximately 22 per cent of the ' ;, 
iron and steel exports in 1913, by 1920 they hac 
fallen to 18 per cent and by 1921 to only 8 per cent 
As to imports the comparison is still more s* 
ing: In 1913 imports of pig iron into Great Br 
were only 10 per cent, in 1920 they were 2! 
cent, but in 1921 the percentage was no less *® 
41. Before the war Great Britain was the chie! 
exporter of pig iron. The coal strike early 
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21 was largely responsible for the reversal in 
- iron movements. Meanwhile no one may ven- 
» to suggest how readily or rapidly the 1913 
os may again be reached. 


steel and Commodity Prices 
With the additional declines that have oc- 
rred in finished steel prices in the past fort- 
ht the average price, according to THE IRON 
composite, stands at 120, using the average 
1913 as 100, according to the practice of the 
eau of Labor with its index number repre- 
ting commodities in general. The bureau’s 
. which is of prices at wholesale, was 148 
January and has shown scarcely any change 

more than six months. 

is admitted that steel manufacturers are 
making money, but they are presumably get- 
a new dollar for an old, and perhaps are 
ng something against their overhead. No 
t, on the average, the mills are not getting 
r full cost in their present selling prices, i.e., 
are losing part or all of their overhead ex- 


steel were not being made very economi- 
_ conditions would be still worse. There are 
handicaps of a low operating rate, which un- 
dably greatly increases unit cost, together 
wages, freight rates and taxes at much 
er levels than before the war. Any guess at 
mill costs and selling prices based upon the 
vn conditions would be at a higher level than 
ictually shown. The necessary inference is 
t the steel industry is making efficient use of 
facilities, apart from the known handicaps. 
he industry has made great progress in re- 
vering from the conditions imposed by the war 
the soft labor times of 1920. This, however, 
new showing for the steel industry. Since 
itset the industry has been increasing in 
ency, whereby it has balanced many handi- 
that have arisen, such, for instance, as the 
easing iron content of the ores available, as 
pared with the Lake Superior ores used in the 
teen-nineties. 
may be of interest to recall that on Aug. 
‘ll, THE IRON AGE published an editorial 
ig a comparison somewhat similar to the 
de above. The index numbers of the Bu- 
f Labor and Bradstreet were quoted, show- 
that at that time steel prices were lower, 
ve to commodity prices, than in 1906-7 or 
eriod of very low prices in 1897. The com- 
between prices in 1897 and prices in 1911 
an increase of 30 per cent for steel, and 
es for commodities in general of 40 per 
‘ording to Bradstreet and 46 per cent ac- 
g to the Bureau of Labor. 
steel industry cannot control all its costs. 
not make fuel costs, freight rates or tax 
but the things it cannot control are things 
‘oducers of other commodities cannot con- 
ther. Apparently the industry will still be 
make a good showing, in economy and 
. by comparison with industries in gen- 
There is no danger that the use of steel 
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will be restricted at any point on account of the 
price comparing unfavorably with prices of other 
commodities. Rather, steel is likely to forge 
ahead and develop new uses. To-day a given 
quantity of commodities will buy more steel than 
in 1911 and in 1911 it would buy more than in 
1897. That is an achievement. We do not make 
progress in everything. Who will assert that mail 
service, for instance, is notably better than ten 
years or twenty-five years ago? There are in- 
dustries that are not rendering nearly so good 
service as they used to render, while steel is do- 
ing much better. 


An Advance in Magnetic Testing 

Magnetic testing has now been applied for 
determining the efficacy of case hardening. More 
than that, it has been applied in a practical way 
that suggests broad possibilities. Announcement 
of the development was made at the meeting last 
week to discuss steel treating problems and cov- 
ered the perfection of an apparatus used for test- 
ing the case hardness of small chain. Briefly, by 
empirically determining the maximum and mini- 
mum depths of case in chain corresponding to 
poor results, an approximate standard is estab- 
lished by which it is possible to determine mag- 
netically the depth of case which will give the 
longest life for definite conditions. This has 
already afforded a test basis which is being ap- 
plied commercially. 

This principle may, in the not distant future, 
be applied to other properties of steel. The de- 
signers of the apparatus are making just such 
predictions and assert that it will be possible to 
correlate the tensile strength or ductility as 
easily by magnetic tests as the case hardness of 
steel. All that appears necessary is the determina- 
tion of maximum and minimum limits within 
which the material will be satisfactory and use 
these for the fixing of a standard. There are 
those who do not appreciate that this is really 
the principle on which most specifications are now 
based. New apparatus will not be needed, it is 
claimed. The application of the magnetic testing 
idea to case-hardened chain is after all merely 
a step in the development of non-destructive test- 
ing for which there has long been a demand. 


What of the Size of Factories 


Consolidations of several small plants into one 
large one and of large ones into still larger have 
been reflected from time to time in the census 
returns of manufactures. This tendency toward 
larger manufacturing units has been brought out 
afresh by the census figures for 1919, some of 
which have now become available. The total num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments is given as 
290,105, with 9,096,372 wage earners. The aver- 
age number of wage earners per establishment 
works out at 31.4, as compared with 25.5 in 1914 
and 24.6 in 1909. 

As might be expected, the great bulk of em- 
ployees are to be found in the larger plants. It 
happens, however, that the number of these larger 
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plants has also proportionately increased. Thus, 
those plants employing more than 50 wage earners, 
which numbered only 8.9 per cent of the total in 
1909 and 1914, have now gone up to 9.95 per cent. 
And the number of wage earners employed in such 
plants has increased from 74 per cent of the total 
in 1909 to 76.3 per cent in 1914 and 80.5 per cent 
in 1919. 

This fact is brought out more strikingly when 
we consider that, in 1919, the number of employees 
in plants employing more than 50 was 2.85 times 
the number in smaller plants; in 1914 the number 
in the larger plants was 3.22 times those in the 
smaller plants; in 1919 the number in the larger 
plants was 4.13 times the number in the smaller 
plants. This general tendency seems to be espe- 
cially concentrated in the still larger plants, for 
it is found that the number of employees in plant: 
having more than 500 wage earners has practically 
doubled between 1909 and 1919, while the number 
in plants having less than 500 employees has 
gained only 15 per cent and the number in plants 
having no more than 50 employees has gained 
only 3.3 per cent in the ten years. 

It may be pointed out, as a matter of particular 
interest to the steel industry, that there are more 
of the largest plants—those having over 1000 wage 
earners each—in Pennsylvania than in any other 
State. The number of such plants is 142 in Penn- 
sylvania, with 368,002 employees; Massachusetts 
stands second with 118 plants and 244,045 em- 
ployees; New York is third with 106 plants and 
226,236 employees. Both Michigan and Ohio have 
more than 200,000 employees in such plants, while 
New Jersey and Illinois, with about 171,000 men 
each, occupy sixth and seventh places respectively. 
This seventh position for Illinois appears sur- 
prising, in view of the number of large plants in 
and about Chicago, and particularly in view of the 
importance of Chicago from the iron and steel 
standpoint, based upon the location there of such 
big units as the Illinois Steel Co., the International 
Harvester Corporation, the Inland Steel Co. and 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America. 

That the tendency is still toward large concen- 
tration of manufacturing capacity does not follow. 
A belief is growing that more account must be 
taken hereafter in industrial undertakings of the 
human element. The modern factory has done 
well to make conditions pleasant for the employee, 
but it has not done as much for his open-air living 
in the hours out of the factory. It is saying noth- 
ing new to emphasize that the more diversified the 
industries in a given community, the less likeli- 
hood of labor disturbances through such causes 
as idleness in any one industry. The flattening of 
the curve of unemployment is a result, and there 
is a better feeling the year ’round in the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

If there is much in the contention of industrial 
students that the pendulum is now swinging in 
the direction of decentralization, it seems reason- 
able to believe that new enterprises and the amal- 
gamations which are forming out of the present 
stress will consider locating in the small rather 
than the large cities. There seems to be a size 
of town below which the feeling prevails that 
opportunities do not exist in such number as to 
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encourage the ambitious to remain. The lar; 
the city the wider is the natural belief in chan 
for benefit, but a realization of the congest; 
growing out of the massing of large plants 
overcrowded centers may put the smaller cen: 
in a new light. The gradual building of la, 
power stations, as proposed by the super-powe: 
project for the East, the tying of these and wat. 
power developments together, and the impro 
ment of our highways with the realignment 
transportation are among the factors which 
calculated to influence the decentralization mo 
ment, but most of all it will probably come 
the result of a definite program of industrial en, 
neers and promoters and from the appreciat 
on the part of the wage earner that self-advay 
ment may actually be attained, without sustain: 
the high cost and unsatisfactory conditions 
living in the largest cities. Owing to the co 
involved, decentralization of existing plants wou 
naturally proceed slowly, but so far as the wor} 
ers are concerned, any movement away fro 
largest centers will come largely as the result 
of appreciation of what life means in its broadest 
terms. 
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Verses Relating to Sciences 


To the Editor: I am making a collection of verses, 
whose subject matter relates to the sciences, or to thei: 
co-related branches of engineering, with the intention 
of publishing at some future date an anthology of such 
verse. It has occurred to me that there may be among 
your readers many who have verses of this character 
in their possession, and who would be willing to con- 
tribute them to this collection. Will you kindly gran' 
me space for this appeal to your readers to send to m 
copies of such verses, together with the necessary e- 
tails of authorship, place of publication (if previousi) 
published) at my address Box 130, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.? Such verse: 
sent to me will be greatly appreciated and du) 
acknowledged. CHARLES E. Rvupy. 


Steel Electrical Engineers to Meet 


Approaching meetings of the Association of lro 
and Steel Electrical Engineers include the following: 

March 13, Cleveland: “Protective Relays for Gen 
rators and Transmission Lines.” 

March 15, Chicago: “Plant of Acme Steel Goou: 
Oe.” 

March 18, Pittsburgh: “Synchronous Motors 
Mines and Steel Mills.” 

March 25, Birmingham: “Lubrication of Mil! Mo 
tors” and “Electric Power Distribution in Steel Indu- 
try.” At Youngstown: “Bent Tube vs. Straight Tu! 
Boilers.” 


Sale of Winnisimmet Ship Yard, Inc. 


The plant of the Winnisimmet Ship Yard, |" 
Chelsea, Mass., has been sold. The real estate and © 
marine railway and the marine railway equipment we'' 
purchased by H. F. Winslow of 30 State Street, Boston. 
for $200,000—plus $52,452 of unpaid taxes; and 1°- 
lots of personal property realized $55,684, hence ‘° 
total sale amounted to $308,136. The attendance at ‘© 
sale was an unusually representative business one and 
of size. It came from all parts of the country #'" 
Canada. 
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FEBRUARY INGOT OUTPUT 


ase Over January 9.33 Per Cent — Yearly 
Rate Nearly 27,000,000 Tons 


steel ingot statistics of the American Iron and 
Institute show that 30 companies which in 1920 
d 84.20 per cent of the total, had an output in 
ry of 1,742,345 gross tons as compared with 
i82 tons in January. The increase in February 
nuary was 148,863 tons or 9.33 per cent. This 
ts with an increase in January over December 
‘89 tons, or 11.6 per cent. Estimating the pro- 
of other companies on the basis of the 30 com- 
(though it is probable the small companies did 
ial the rate of the larger ones), the total output 
‘ts in February was 2,069,292 tons or 86,220 tons 
counting 24 working days for February. The 
y output on the same basis was 75,700 tons per 
ch makes the February output a gain of 10,520 
* day. 
the table below, the output of Bessemer and 
irth works is separated and the figures for 1920 
ths are included: 


Production of Steel Ingots by 30 Companies Which 
ibout 84.20 Per Cent of Total in 1920—Gross Tons 









Open Hearth Bessemer All Other Total 

2,242,758 714,657 10.687 2 968.102 
2.152.106 700,151 12,867 2,865,124 
2,487,245 795,164 16,640 3,299,049 

2 056,336 568,952 13,017 2,638,305 
2,251,544 615,932 15.688 2 883.164 
2,287,27 675,954 17,463 2,980,690 
2,135,633 653,888 13,297 2,802,818 

» 999 645 695,003 »,784 3,000,432 

2? 300,417 693,586 5,948 2.999.551 
2,335,863 676,634 3.485 3,015,982 
1,961,861 673,215 3,594 2,638.670 
1,687,162 649,617 3,586 2,340,365 

() 26,197,843 8,112,753 121,656 34,432,252 
2 1.591,281 608,276 3,629 2,203,186 
1,295,863 450,818 2,796 1,749,477 
1,175,591 392,983 2,404 1,570,978 
1,000,053 211,755 2.150 1,213,958 
1,047,810 216,497 1,543 1,265,850 
808,286 193,644 1,476 1,003,406 
H89,489 113,312 a75 803,376 
915,334 221,11¢ 1,621 1,138,071 
908,381 265,152 1,207 1,174,740 
1,269,945 345,837 1,028 1,616,810 
1,294,371 363,912 1.718 1,660,001 
1,129,174 296,380 1,539 1,427,093 
13,125.578 3.679.682 "1.686 16,826,946 
1,260,809 331,851 $22 1,593,482 
1,393,158 348,571 616 1,742,345 


February ingot production was at yearly rate 
14,420 tons, counting 311 operating days to the 
his compares with a rate in January of 23,542,- 


and with 11,857,186 tons in July, the low point 


The increase of 10,520 tons per day in the ingot 
' all companies reporting in February over 
ontrasts with an increase of 5151 tons per 
e February pig iron output over January. 


March Meetings of Mechanical Engineers 


‘ng meetings scheduled for March by various sec- 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
ientioned the following: 


M 10—Newark, N. J., “Die Castings.” Joint 
vith Society of Automotive Engineers. Provi- 

l., Society rooms, Leo Loeb, Day & Zimmer- 
adelphia, “Heat Balance in Power Plants.” 

Va., Murphy’s Hotel, E. J. Willis, “History 


Power”; H. G. Johnson, “Gas Manufacture 
oution”; H. D. Savage, “Pulverized Fuel”; 
wick, “Coal Tar By-Products” and “Lubrica- 


13—Boston; joint meeting with students of 
hools. Major W. E. Hoke, “Precision in 
0l Work.” 
t—Hartford, Conn., Hartford Electric Light 
eyors,” by a representative the Lamson Co.; 
Combustion,” by a representative of the 
ley Stoker Co.; both illustrated. 


March 16—Meriden, Conn., “Leather—Its Uses in 
Industrial Plants.” 

March 17—Chicago, Charles Piez, “The Landis 
Award.” Philadelphia, Towne Scientific School, W. L. 
Saunders, “Forty-Six Years Out of College.” After- 
noon inspection Delaware plant Philadelphia Electric 
Co. Film from Sanford Riley Stoker Co., showing com- 
bustion in a boiler furnace. 

March 20—New Haven, Conn., Taft Hotel, “Human 
Element in Industry,” President Dexter S. Kimball in 
the chair. J. J. Callahan, “Heart Power”; J. E. Ben- 
nett, “How Poor.” 

March 21—Detroit; joint meeting with Affiliated 
Technical Societies of Detroit. Philadelphia, Engineers’ 
Club, joint meeting with A. I. E. E. and A. S. C. E. 
Hydro-electric symposium with special reference to 
Chippewa-Queenston (Ontario) development. At- 
lanta, Carnegie Library, R. V. Wright, speaker. 


vepenenesevensicesett wanaeers 
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COMING MEETINGS 
March 


National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers. March 14 and 15 Annual meeting, Hotel 
Astor, New York. Secretary, Charles M. Haskins 
Times Building, New York 

Refractories Manufacturers’ Association. 
March 15, 16 and 17 Annual meeting, Chicago Sec- 
retary, F. W. Donahoe 

Taylor Soctety. March 16 to 18 Midwinter 
meeting. City Club, Philadelphia Managing director, 
Dr. H. S. Person, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York 


Lrenervpenenes server 


April 


National Federation of Construction Induas- 
tries. April 3, 4 and 5 National conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago Association headquarters, Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia. 

National Metal Trades Association. April 19 
and 20 Annual meeting, Hotel Astor, New York. 
Secretary, Louis W. Fischer, Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago. 


ss taapeuaagregs ys 


American Gear Manufacturers’ Association. 
April 20, 21 and 22 Annual meeting. Hotel Lafayette, 
3uffalo Secretary, F. D. Hamlin, Earle Gear & Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia 


American Supply and Machinery Manufac- 


- turers’ Association and Southern Sapply & Ma- 


chinervy Dertlers’ Association. Joint , Meeting. 
April 24 to 26, Birmingham. F. D. Mitchell, 233 


=: Broadway, New York, is secretary of the American 
= association and A. M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Co., 


OOUNEDENT REUBCONGANRNETENDEHHKAE NEL S HELI vedboutatiieRasies 


Richmond, Va., is secretary of the Southern asso- 
ciation. 


Society of Indu«trial Engineers. April 26 to 
28. Spring meeting, Hotel Statler, Detroit. George C 
Dent, business manager, 327 8S La Salle Street, 
Chicago 

American Electrochemical Soctety. April 2 
to 29. Spring meeting, Baltimore Acting secretary 
Dr. Colin G. Fink, 110 Park Avenue, New York 


May 


Iron and Steel Institute. May 4 and 5. An- 
nual Meeting Quarters of Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, London, England. Secretary, George C. Lloyd, 
28 Victoria Street, S. W., London. 

The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association. May &. 9% and 10 Seventeenth annual 
convention, Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City 
Secretary, T. James Ferniey, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

American Soctety of Mechanical Engineers. 
May 8 to 16. Spring meeting, Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. 

National Association of Manufacturers. May 
§ 9%. and 1 Anrual Convention, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York General Offices, 50 Church Street, 
New York 

National Foretan Trade Council. May 10 to 
12. Convention, Philadelphia. Secretary, O. K. Davis, 
1 Hanover Square, New York. 

National Sheet Wetal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. May 15 to19. Convention and exposition, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Indianapolis. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
May 15 to 20. Annual convention and exposition, Ex- 
position Park, Rochester, N. Y. Secretary, H. R. 
Heydon, 19 Park Place, New York. 

American tIron, Steel & Heavy Hardware 2 
Association. May 23 to 25. Annual meeting, Hotel 
Washington, Washington Secretary, A. H. Chamber- : 
lain, Marbridge Building, New York. ! 

American Society for Steel Treating. May 25 
and 26. Sectional meeting. Pittsburgh. Secretary, 
W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland 
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FOCUSING ON PRICES 


Attempts to Stabilize on Higher Levels 


Operations Steady—February Iron and Steel 
Production at 35 Per Cent Above 
1921 Rates 


Definite efforts are now being made to stiffen 
steel prices. In a market still strongly in buyers’ 
hands and not many mills with more than a month’s 
business ahead, the leading Pittsburgh independent, 
which in recent weeks made a drive for current 
business, announced late on Monday a return to a 
basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for plates, shapes and 
bars. The immediate effect has been to make buy- 
ing at 1.35c. difficult and to focus on 1.40c. as a 
minimum for the heavy tonnage products. 

The action, so far as it may now be gaged, has 
accentuated the disinclination of mills to consider 
forward buying at to-day’s prices. It follows the 
refusal of several steel bar makers to take less than 
1.40c., and on May 7 the leading Chicago inde- 
pendent put its heavy tonnage items up $2 a ton. 

Attempts to break through wire and sheet prices 
have proved unsuccessful. Some sheet makers are 
now selling the heavier blue annealed sheets on the 
straight sheet basis instead of the plate basis, as 
was the case in meeting competition with plate 
makers. 

The first week of March has shown no general 
increase in operations. The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
to blow in another blast furnace next week, and one 
each will go in for the Republic and the Cambria 
companies for their Bessemer plants. Chicago re- 
mains a notably active center. The Illinois’ Steel 
Co. increased ingot production in the week from 55 
to 63% per cent. 

No concern is shown over the impending coal 


strike. A substantial gain in bookings of wire 


products is credited to the recent stabilization of 
prices. In fuel, buying has been of an ordinary 
character, and prices are not much more than 25c. 
or 30c. above the low bases of January. 

February pig iron production was 1,629,991 
tons, or 58,214 tons per day. January’s total for 
the 31 days was 1,644,951 tons, or 53,063 tons daily. 
Of the total daily increase of output of February 
over January, namely, 5151 tons, 4697 tons or over 
90 per cent represented the gain of steel making 
furnaces. 

On March 1 there were 138 furnaces in blast, 
operating at a rate of 59,080 tons per day, against 
126 furnaces active on Feb. 1, at a daily capacity 
of 53,305 tons. A total of 17 furnaces was blown 
in, five of these merchant furnaces, and five went 
out of blast in the month, of which two were mer- 
chant furnaces. 

The production of steel ingots for February, on 
a basis of the compilations of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, indicates a total of 86,220 
tons per day against 75,700 tons per day in January. 
The February rate was 26,800,000 tons per year, 
which is 35 per cent above the actual production of 
1921 and the February rate of pig iron making, 
22,250,000 tons, is likewise 35 per cent above the 
output of last year. 


HUUAUEAAUGNAUNEOUERAUEeNOUEEAU GAUL EANUENAAANNUENOUANOUAGAOEONUUEAOUESADERAO GAO EEAOEeNUeGEHEOGUOCENOEANOONOAOEAGOUEGAAEAUOONEADEAAEOUHENAUENOT EGLO UEAO EAN GH AA GNNUENANNATEEAD UENO NGAHEEAU eNO eNOUeAAroNAOeOOU eNO ONAUNADEoNaEeOeubeADeTNGToONUONOOnoNadovONdOuoNNHOoNeNtiN)): 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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Buying of pig iron in the East has con ied. 
In the New York district orders for about 2) p99 
tons of various grades were placed. Eastern |e, 


Ahilm 


sylvania furnaces pretty generally have adyanced 
prices and the market is firmer, but concessions 
are still made. At Chicago the withdrawa! from 


the market of the steel works furnace which had 
been an active seller has had a steadying infiy- 


ence. In the South, the general selling price has 
receded 50c. to a basis of $15, Birmingham. Stocks 
of Alabama pig iron declined from 157,000 tons 
Feb. 1 to 134,000 tons March 1. 

THE IRON AGE composite pig iron price is now 


$18.25 per gross ton against $18.10 a week ago, 

Competition in fabricated steel lines remains 
keen. On the 23,000 tons for the New York Cen- 
tral’s bridge across the Hudson River, the notably 
low bid of $68.60 per ton, fabricated and erected, 
was received. Upward of 15,000 tons of steel 
structures was put under contract, including 
tanks involving chiefly plates. New work totals 
about 16,000 tons, including a 6000-ton bridge for 
the Northern Pacific. 

Little fresh railroad equipment work appeared. 
The Chicago & Northwestern is inquiring for 2750 
cars, the Norfolk & Western for 2000 to 4000 
70-ton steel cars and the Monon for 20 locomo- 
tives. In rails, 5000 tons for the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh was placed with a Buffalo mill. 

Automobile makers of Detroit are operating 
at 55 to 75 per cent of capacity. An inquiry has 
come from that center for 2000 tons of sheets. 

The agricultural implement makers have been 
heard from chiefly for orders to round out stocks 
in preparation for production. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, March 7. 


The most interesting development of the week is the 
announcement of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., issued 
late yesterday afternoon, restoring the quotation 0! 
the early part of the year of 1.50c. on bars, plates and 
shapes. Officials of the company state that practically 
all lower quotations which have been out against these 
products have been withdrawn, and that 1.50c. now 
is the price either on old inquiries or new ones. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has made no announcement yet of 
a change either in its prices or its sales policy and while 
it is possible that this company as well as the other 
independent companies may follow the advance, no defi- 
nite developments yet have taken place other than 
that a Buffalo steel maker is reported to have with 
drawn all outstanding quotations on hot rolled stee. 
Plates, shapes and bars at recent selling prices 1° 
only were considerably below producing costs but a'se 
well below the 10 year pre-war average. The move 
put prices up, therefore, may be looked upon as 4" 
effort to reduce losses, and to bring these products more 
nearly in alignment with the prices of other /ines = 
finished steel. The price has not been in effect ‘ons 
enough nor are a sufficient number of makers oo 
this figure to give it standing as a quotation. ee 
business as has been done lately in plates, shapes _ 
bars has in but few instances been at above 10%» 
Pittsburgh. 

Betterment in steel business is well sust a 
while there still is considerable doubt that the present 
upswing in the demand will prove long lived, it 's 4 act 


to 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics : 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Feb. 7, Mar. 8, 
p yn, Per Gross Ton: 1922 1922 1922 1921 
Philadelphiat...821.26 $20.34 $21.34 27.84 
Valley furnacef.... 19.00 19.00 19.00 26.00 
Southern, Cin’tit... 19.50 20.00 20.00 29.50 
Birmingham, Ala.f 15.00 15.50 15.50 25.00 
undry,’ Chicago*. . 20.00 19.50 18.50 26.00 
el'd, eastern Pa... 19.84 19.84 19.84 27.26 
alley furnace..... 17.75 17.75 17.75 25.00 
Pittsburgh .... 20.96 21.46 21.46 28.96 
Chicago® ..... 20.00 20.00 18.50 26.50 
e, Vall@y .cccceoss 19.00 19.00 19.00 26.00 
ge, Pittsburgh.... 20.71 20.71 20.96 26.96 


reoal, Chicago... 26.00 26.00 30.50 38.50 
ganese, seaboard 62.50 62.50 58.35 90.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: 
heavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 
ets, Pittsburgh... 28.00 28.00 28.00 38.50 
Pittsburgh... 28.00 28.00 28.00 38.50 


t bars, P’gh..... 29.00 29.00 29.00 40.00 
illets. base, P’gh 32.00 32.00 32.00 43.50 
to. DE aoa 33.74 33.74 33.74 49.24 


Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 52.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 

steel, P’gh, lb... 1.40 1.40 1.50 2.35 
Mt AE ec ives 1.40 1.40 1.50 2.35 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.25 $3.25 $2.75 $4.50 
Philadelphia... 1.71 1.76 1.81 2.70 Foundry coke, prompt... 1.25 4.25 3.75 5.50 
CRIES. kite eces 1.55 1.55 1.60 2.60 
Pittsburgh.... 1.35 1.35 1.40 2.00 
ere 1.50 1.50 1.55 2.38 
New York..... 1.73 1.73 1.78 2.38 Metals 
Pittsburgh... 1.35 1.35 1.40 2.10 an : : ; 
tes, Chicago..... 1.50 1.50 1.55 2 48 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ites, New York... 1.73 1 73 1.78 2.48 Lake copper, New York 13.00 12.75 13.50 2.75 
Pittsburgh ....... 1.35 1.35 1.40 2.10 Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.75 12.50 13.25 2.25 
CHICAGO wcececess 1.50 1.50 86155 8 = 2.48 Zine, St. Louis receeee 463% 455 4.50 4.86 ’ 
we foe? ee ll ee Zinc, New York . 497% 490 485 5.20 
8s, Pittsburgh... oS : ” Lead, St. Louis . 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.00 
rage switching charge for delivery to foundries in Lead New York - 4.70 4 70 4.70 4.00 , 
district is 70c. per ton Tin (Straits), New York 29.00 29.75 32.00 28.00 
1.75 to 2.25. tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 5.20 4.35 4.40 5.20 
es in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 
Composite Price, March 7, 1922, Finished Steel, 1.998e. Per Lb. ; 
* 
of steel bars, ) ( Feb 28, 1922, 1.998e¢ ; 
lates, plain wire, Feb. 7, 1922 2.019¢ 
60, ‘eee Se ee ee ne eee ee Mar. 8, 1921 2.771¢ 
ets ) These products constitute 88 per cent of the ( 10-year pre-war average 1.689% 
United States output of finished steel 
° ° a ‘ * yo ‘ - : 
Composite Price, March 7, 1922, Pig Iron, $18.25 Per Gross Ton 
rage of basie and foundry ) ( Feb. 28, 1922, $18.10 
being Valley quotation, Feb. 7, 1922, 18.10 
an average of Chicago, (*’ Mar. 8, 1921, 25.64 
ind Birmingham J ( 10-year pre-war average, 5.72 


number of products the mills have at least a 
isiness in sight. This is true of sheets and 
and the bookings of the wire manufacturers 
ed substantially as a result of the stabiliza- 
ices. There is an impression that the Jones 
in Steel Co. accumulated a fair-sized back- 
hot-rolled products before taking its recent 
regard to prices. 
ilroads are evincing more interest in track 
the spring approaches, although making a 
to get prices down. Structural activities 
g more life and taking the general situa- 
ipplies to the Pittsburgh district, it must be 
nditions are fairly satisfactory. 
ty still is lacking in the pig iron market out- 
indry grades and there is an utter absence of 
r the impending coal strike. Instead of an 
nand for fuel in anticipation of a shortage, 
f a most ordinary character and prices do 
xe much more than 25c. to 30c. a ton above 
nt of January. Consumers generally are well 


yt 
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a a - Mar. 7, Feb. 28, Feb. 7, Mar. 8, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1922 1922 1922 1921 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cnts 


Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.85 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 2.25 2.25 2.25 3.00 . 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.40 3.00 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.25 3.00 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.05 3.05 3.15 3.85 
Tin plate, 100-Ib. box, P’gh $4.60 $4.60 $4.75 $7.00 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago ... 815.50 $15.00 $15.00 $17.00 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 16.00 16.50 16.50 18.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 15.00 15.00 13.50 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 11.75 11.50 11.25 13.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 15.75 16.00 16.00 22.00 ; 


No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 17.00 16.50 16.50 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 13.75 13.50 13.00 15.75 
1 
1 


No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 15.00 15.00 14.50 7.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’'go (net) 11.25 10.75 10.50 2.00 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 


Hrvent canned 


stocked, most of them having at least a month’s supply 
in reserve, while a good deal of coal lately has been 
mined and current supply is more than sufficient for 
the present demand. 

The scrap market still shows a strong tone due to 
purchases by dealers against recent sales in this and 
nearby districts, amounting to between 30,000 and 
40,000 tons. 

Plant activities have not changed greatly in the 
past week. The Carnegie Steel Co. is warming up one 
of its Isabella furnaces, at which it will be making iron 
by next week, while the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Cambria Steel Co. each are about ready to start up a 
furnace on Bessemer iron in connection with heavier f 
operations of Bessemer converters. It is reported that 
a Valley furnace which is nearing the end of its supply 


















































of ore will go out of blast early in April. * 
Pig Iron.—There is a fairly good market in foundry 
iron, due to demands from radiator and sanitary ware ‘ 









interests, in addition to which producers report that 
shipping instructions against standing orders are more 
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insistent. One sanitary ware company has just closed 
for about 1000 tons of foundry iron, paying $19, Valley 
furnace, for No. 2 grade. Furnaces outside the Valley 
also have obtained $19 for the base grade, and there 
is considerable doubt that less than that price now can 
be done. Interest in the steel making grades is almost 
nil. The general asking price on basic is $18, Valley 
furnace, but there has been no business here recently 
at above $17.75. Valley furnace interests continue to 
quote Bessemer at $19.50, but there is doubt that this 
price can be done since small lots have been sold for 
less, while the Cambria Steel Co. a short time ago took 
business at $19, Johnstown, or $20.96, delivered Pitts- 
burgh, common rate points. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The advance to 1.50c., base, 
just announced by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has 
not yet found any response among other makers. We 
note a sale of 800 tons of bars running 0.40 to 0.50 
carbon, but reports about the price paid are conflicting. 
One is that the business was done at 1.30c., and the 
extra for carbon waived, and another that the price 
was 1.35c., plus the extra $1 per ton for the carbon. 
Meanwhile several makers who have refused to go 
below 1.40c. still are holding to that figure. Rein- 
forcing bar inquiries generally are for small tonnages. 
The R. R. Kitchen Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has the 
contract for a 10-story reinforced concrete office build- 
ing to be erected in Wheeling, but has not yet put out 
the inquiry for the bars required. Inquiry for iron 
bars is reported to be somewhat better than it was 
recently. 

We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton: 


BONE ac eon he San foci dle tech dk ir oy ace mi kaa $17.75 to $18.00 
NEE. sirscp ares wia.s lars eal @ale oes . 19.00 to 19.50 
RN hi pcr ince a. pe Meteanig aes OS 18.75 
Rn INNS A. onc: 5 a senda w rahe mn iecals 19.00 
i A fps capi S-k wk eae eee eee 18.75 
NINDS esas a6 elxialars. ecw oe wk oR 19.00 


Ferroalloys.—The market does not change much. 
While small tonnages of 80 per cent ferromanganese 
are being moved at $62.50 Atlantic seaboard, for do- 
mestic material, large tonnage consumers are hesitat- 
ting about placing orders at that figure, and apparently 
are finding accommodation at less money. The 
American Steel Foundries has an inquiry out for from 
200 to 300 tons of this material. No German ferro- 
manganese is being offered at present because most 
German makers have been out of production in the 
past few weeks on account of labor troubles. The lat- 
est advice is that there has been a resumption, but un- 
til an exportable surplus has been built up, German 
makers probably will remain out of the market. In- 
terest in spiegeleisen has dwindled following the recent 
purchases by Youngstown and Canton, Ohio, consum- 
ers. The New Jersey Zinc Co. will blow in a furnace 
on spiegeleisen at Hazard, Pa., March 15. Spot sup- 
plies of spiegeleisen are very limited and no official an- 
nouncement has been made with regard to forward de- 
liveries. The market for 50 per cent ferrosilicon is dull 
and nominal. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $62.50 
c.if. Atlantic seaboard for domestic and English. Average 
20 per cent spiegeleisen, nominal; 16 to 18 per cent, $30 to 
$35, delivered Pittsburgh or Valleys; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
domestic, $55 to $60 furnace, freight allowed. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 


furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, $36.50; 11 per cent, $39.80; 
12 per cent, $43.10; 13 per cent, $47.10; 14 per cent, $52.10; 


silvery iron, 6 per cent, $25; 7 per cent, $26; 8 per cent, 
$27.50; 9 per cent, $29.50; 10 per cent, $31.50; 11 per cent, 
$34; 12 per cent, $36.50. The present freight rate from Jack- 
son and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh district is 
$4.06 per gross ton. 


Steel Skelp.—The going quotation on steel pipe 
skelp is 1.40c., but inquiries generally are for small 
tonnages and it is probable that sizable tonnages could 
be placed for less. 


Wire Rods.—The recently established price of $36 
for the base size of soft rods has found some basis in 
sales, and as a result of a steadier market in the fin- 
ished products, orders and specifications again are on 
the increase. Prices are given on page 685. 


Wire Products.—A firm stand by makers at $2.40 
base per keg for nails and $2.25 base per 100-lb. for 
bright and annealed wire has given buyers some con- 
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fidence in the stability of the market and this 4, 
flection in larger orders and specifications. 7) 
mand is well distributed among the different p; 
and the manufacturers are looking forward ho». 
to a fairly good spring business. Concessions fr 
tablished minimum quotations are practically w, rd 
of because of advices to branch offices that no oi. 
eration would be given to orders carrying lower ' 
Mills in this district are operating at about 60 per c a 
of capacity. - 


y 


We quote wire nails at $2.40 base per keg, Pitt 
and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.25 base per 
Pittsburgh. 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—Open market 4: ‘iy; 


ties are limited. Such demands as are coming 01): for 
the various forms of steel usually are for one oy two 
carloads and early delivery is specified in all instances. 


There is no change in prices. Rerolling billets stjj| 
are available at $28 Pittsburgh, or Youngstown. for 
4-in. and larger, while the common quotation on small 
billets is $29, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. The market 
on sheet bars still is commonly regarded as $29, Pitts. 
burgh or Youngstown, with freight rates equalized to 
point of consumption. A few small sales of forging 
billets have been made at $32 Pittsburgh. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth | 5 
at $28; 2 x 2-in. billets, $29; Bessemer and open-hearth 
sheet bars, $29; slabs, $28; forging billets, ordinary carbons 
$32, all f.o.b. Youngstown or Pittsburgh mills. : 

Steel Rails—The market on light sections rolled 
from billets hardly is quotable on sales at more than 
1.40¢., base, although the Carnegie Steel Co. still is 
quoting 1.45c. Demand is lighter than it has been, but 
there is a fairly large aggregate tonnage in the small 
orders coming from coal mine operators for prompt 
shipment. Light rails rolled from old standard sec- 
tions still are readily available at 1.35c. base mill. 
The local standard rail unit of the Steel Corporation 
has enough business in sight to keep it steadily en- 
gaged until about July 1. This year’s bookings were 
about 100,000 tons while unspecified tonnages, carried 
over from last year, amounted to about 50,000 tons. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is reported to have 
withdrawn a recent inquiry for 17,000 tons. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 1.41% 
base; rolled from old rails, 1.35c. base; standard rails, $40 
per gross ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth sections 

Iron and Steel Pipe.—Orders for merchant stee! pipe 
show a well sustained betterment, but it is commented 
upon that jobbers still are placing only such tonnages as 
they see a probable need for. The fact that consider- 
able uncertainty as to the course of prices still exists 
tends to make jobbers cautious about anticipating their 
needs. As the spring approaches, more interest is be- 
ing shown in oil country goods and inquiries for line 
pipe are more numerous. Among the latter are three 
lines out of the Wyoming field calling for a total of 
about 125 miles of 6-in. and 8-in. pipe. These are ex- 
pected to be closed before long, as is also the order for 
98 miles of 12-in. gas pipe line to be laid by the South- 
ern Carbon Co. from the Munroe, La., field to Alexan- 
dria, La. Some low prices are coming out against line 
pipe inquiries. Card discounts are given on page 69. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 1.30c. to 1.41 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.30c, to 1.40c. base, 
reinforcing bars, rolled from old rails, 1.25c. to 1.30c., refines 
iron bars, 2c. to 2.10c, in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh 

Structural Material—Steel for the new Mellon 
National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, which wil! be 4 
three-story, instead of a four-story structure, and tor 
which 1650 tons will be required, will be furnished by 
the American Bridge Co., which also has taken 1000 
tons of eye-bars and buckle plates for the For' Pit 
Bridge Co., for the Sixteenth Street bridge, Pittsours?: 
350 tons of beams for reinforcing work in 4 building 
of the Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, and 300 tons 
for a new building for the Commercial Savings Bans 
& Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. The Riter-Conley ©o. h® 
taken a contract for 10 steel barges for the Island 
Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va., requiring “ 
tons of steel, mostly plates. The P. H. Kelly Co. I ra 
adelphia, has a contract for the erection of 4 junior 
high school, Monessen, Pa., for which about 1°" per 
of steel will be required. Inquiry still is brisk 9” 
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-yricating interests are looking forward to a good 
ng business. Few companies, however, have very 
| order books, and competition for work is so sharp 

very low prices still prevail. Plain material de- 
ds are larger than they were earlier in the year, 
there is still considerable room for improvement. 
quotable market still is 1.35c. to 1.40c. Prices 

given on page 685. 

Plates.—Such business as has lately been done has 
at about 1.35c., Pittsburgh. There was one sale 

1000 tons at that figure to a local tank and boiler 
pany, which has the contract for a riveted pipe line 
Ray City, Mich. About 2500 tons of plates will be 
tired for 10 55,000-barrel tanks recently awarded 
Riter-Conley Co. by the South Penn Oil Co. The 
ance to 1.50c. for plates by one company has not 
been followed by other makers, and on the basis 
usiness done the market remains quotable at the 
ent range. 

Ve quote sheared plates, 4 in. and heavier, tank quality, 
5c. to 1.40c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Last week was one of the best in the his- 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in the mat- 
f orders and specifications and the experience of 

iependent manufacturers has been only slightly less 
orable. There is no marked tendency on the part of 
ers to anticipate their requirements, the bulk of the 
ers being for early shipment, but consumers’ stocks 
been allowed to run so low that actual needs are 
oming more pressing. Deviations from regular 
arket quotations are few and unimportant. The lead- 

r interest has about 70 per cent of its sheet capacity 
peration while independent schedules call for about 
per cent operations. Prices are given om page 685. 
lin Plate-—Consumers still are specifying with con- 
lerable freedom against contracts, and these demands 
ther than new ones, are keeping mills here and in 

earby districts running at a high rate. The Weirton 
el Co., the Trumbull Steel Co., the Jones & Laughlin 

Steel Co., the Standard Tin Plate Co., Washington Tin 
Plate Co. and the American Steel Co. all have all of 
eir tin mills in full operation this week, while the 
Vheeling Steel Corporation now has five mills on at 
rkville, Ohio, where an effort is being made to oper- 
mn an open shop basis. The tin plate making sub- 
liary of the Steel Corporation is running about 60 per 

t of capacity, but this is a natural result of the fact 

t that many of its large customers anticipated their 
urements and during that period the operation of 
; company ran well ahead of the independent mill 
tivities. The “official” quotation on standard cokes 
nains at $4.75 per base box, Pittsburgh, but the 
mmon basis on most mills to regular customers is 

‘4.50 and in some markets, notably in the East, even 
than that price has been done. In a general way, 

wever, there is fairly close observance of $4.60 as a 
nimum, 


quote standard production coke tin plate, 
x f.o.b. Pittsburgh for carload lots. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—There is 
ter demand from the automotive industry, but 
‘onsuming industries are providing little or no 
ss and the aggregate of orders still is unsatis- 
Agricultural implement manufacturers are 
ng rather big stocks of both bars and completed 
nes and are not expected to be buyers of bars 
this year’s crops have been garnered and farmers 
iying more tools. Machine tool makers also are 
’ rible factors because they have so many machines 
ip and which are moving out slowly. The general 
n is 1.90c. base, Pittsburgh, but this price is 
shaded $1 to $2 a ton on attractive orders. Ground 

g ‘ing holds at 2.25e. base, mill, for carloads. 
‘loops and Bands.—The market shows little life 
ices are irregular and unsettled. On hoops most 
are trying to hold the market at 1.90c. base, 
irgh, but on inquiries of sufficient size to cause 
tition, that price is being shaded $1 to $2 a ton. 
range from 1.75c. to 1.90c., but only retail lots 

nd the higher figure. 


Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips—Business is 
‘ up and most makers now have fair-sized order 


$4.60 per 
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books. Mill operations average about 50 per cent, this 
being the highest rate in several months. Enlarged au- 
tomobile plant operations and schedules are one reason, 
but other consuming industries also are busier. Some 
second quarter specifications are coming out, but as a 
rule buying is for early delivery. Prices do not change 
much. Cold-rolled strips are fairly steady at 3.50¢c. 
base, Pittsburgh, and hot-rolled from 1.75c. to 1.85c. 
for large lots and 1.90c. to 2c. for small quantities. 


Spikes and Track Bolts.—The approach of spring is 
bringing increase in inquiries from the railroads for 
track material, but they are buying cautiously and try- 
ing hard to get prices down. On very large lots of 
standard spikes, $2 base per 100 lb. is possible, but on 
smaller lots such as are being bought the going price is 
$2.10. Track bolts are rated at $3 base per 100 |b. for 
carloads. An effort is being made to get lc. per lb. 
more for less than carloads, but is not especially suc- 
cessful. Tie plate inquiries are numerous, but sales 
are moderate. The market is quotable from $33 to $38 
per net ton, depending on specifications and tonnages 
involved. Prices are given on page 685. 


Coke and Coal.—The coke market is considerably 
quieter than it was recently, and while it still is pos- 
sible for producers to obtain recent maximum quota- 
tions of $3.50 per net ton oven for furnace grade, and 
about $1 per ton more for foundry coke, there is rather 
more resistance to these prices on the part of buyers 
than there was recently. Small tonnages have sold 
25e. per ton below these figures and there is a possi- 
bility of $3.25 becoming a common quotation on furnace 
coke soon, through the release of tonnages now moving 
on short term contracts. A Buffalo steel making in- 
terest making its own by-product plant on union coal 
is seeking 15,000 tons of beehive oven coke a month 
for second quarter delivery, rather than take the chance 
of not being able to get coal from its own properties 
in the event of a strike. Quotations of $3.50 against 
this inquiry have been rejected as too high. Stocking 
of foundry coke still is going on and is the sustaining 
influence on prices. Steam coal still is available at 
$1.50 to $1.85 for mine run grade, by-product from 
$1.75 to $2 and non-union gas coal from $2.15 to $2.40. 


Old Material.—Apparently some of those who re- 
cently took business from the steel makers here and 
in nearby districts sold short against a considerable 
portion of the tonnages and covering of these sales now 
is the sustaining influence on prices. Offerings at the 
moment are moderate because production is seasonably 
light and prices are not high enough to permit the 
shipment of material from dealers’ yards. Offerings 
of steel scrap by the New York Central and Erie Rail- 
roads brought $15.35 to $15.40 Youngstown, and as high 
as $15.75, Pittsburgh, was paid on the steel offered by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Central Region. The latter 
is being applied on contracts carrying a maximum price 
of $15. The market is rather soft on cast iron scrap for 
foundry use, but steel makers want heavy breakable 
cast and are paying relatively high prices. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 


burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, 
as follows: 


Heavy melting steel, Steubenville. 
Follansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen, 


Midland and Pittsburgh... . . $15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size......... ‘ 15.75 to 16.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio: Cumberland, Md.: 

Huntington, W. Va., and Franklin, 

Pet ve asee 1a0bn catanie oes ‘ . 15.00to 15.50 
Compressed sheet steel........ - 13.00to 13.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends . 12.00to 12.506 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 15.50 to 16.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs....... 15.50to 16.00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

ne QO 2 neccachcatansate teu 17.00 to 17.50 
Low phosphorus plates and other 

EO 1. ce we cues i ees 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable 13.00to 13.50 
Iron car axles...... Gre: @ mate pian 23.00to 24.00 
Locomotive axles, steel............. 21.00to 22.00 
eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast iron wheels... .. 15.50to 16.00 
Oe aaa 15.50to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings.............. 10.06to 10.50 
Sheet bar crop ends... ‘eamwenaee 15.00to 16.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Short shoveling turnings... 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy breakable cast.............. 14.75to 15.25 
oo BPTI ee ee 12.50to 13.00 
Cont trem DectRe, ci acescnc > cecosts 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 12.50to 13.00 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, March 7. 


February records of local steel mills show marked 
gains over January in shipments, orders booked and 
production. For one important Chicago producer ship- 
ments increased 33 per cent, orders booked increased 
32 per cent and ingot production 52 per cent. That 
this general betterment is continuing is indicated by 
current operating reports. The Illinois Steel Co. has 
blown in its thirteenth furnace, giving it seven active 
stacks at Gary, four at South Works and two at 
Joliet, and has increased its ingot production during 
the week from 55 per cent to 63% per cent. Of the 
company’s individual plants, the Gary works is leading, 
having reached an operating basis of 77 per cent last 
week. The Inland Steel Co. continues to run at 60 
per cent with every prospect of bettering that record 
next week. 

Undoubtedly the large tonnages bought by railroads 
and car builders account in considerable measure for 
the improvement in mill operations, but miscellaneous 
demand also continues to expand steadily, although con- 
sisting mainly of small individual orders, In fact, the 
mills are not encouraging forward buying, being un- 
willing to book plates, shapes and bars at current prices 
for delivery beyond March. The trend toward greater 
firmness in these three commodities is indicated by an 
announcement made by the Inland Steel Co. to-day that 
no further business will be taken at less than 1.60c., 
Indian Harbor. 

The threatened coal strike has had little perceptible 
effect on either the steel or pig iron markets up to date. 
The only precautionary measures taken so far have 
had to do with fuel requirements, orders for foundry 
and furnace coke being more numerous. Connellsville 
foundry has advanced to a minimum of $4.50 ovens, 
while local by-product foundry coke remains unchanged 
at $10.75, delivered Chicago switching district. 

Another labor controversy was reopened to-day in 
Chicago when the United States Railroad Labor Board 
started hearings on an application of the railroads for 
a general reduction in wages back to the basis existing 
before the advance of 1920. 


Ferroalloys.—An inquiry for 200 tons of ferroman- 
ganese is before the trade and several carlot inquiries 
for spiegeleisen are pending. Prices on these alloys 
are firm and it is notable that available furnace stocks 
of spiegeleisen are very low. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $70.90, de- 
livered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $56 to $57.50, delivered; 
spiegeleisen, 16 to 18 per cent, $40.10, delivered. 

Pig Iron.—Notwithstanding occasional signs of 
weakness such as were noted a week ago, the local iron 
market is growing firmer as the steel works which has 
been long a source of active competition becomes less 
of a factor in the market. This interest has all the 
merchant iron bookings it can handle for a considerable 
period ahead, and at the same time must use an in- 
creasingly large proportion of its blast furnace output 
as the operations of its mills expand. So far as Chicago 
and immediate surrounding territory are concerned, 
a minimum price of $20 local furnace is well estab- 
lished. Concessions are being made only in competitive 
territory where the delivered prices of outside furnaces 
figure lower than that of Chicago producers. On the 
whole, the market is quieter than before the advance, 
and it is probable that melters are delaying action on 
large inquiries until they are thoroughly convinced that 
the present market will hold. New inquiries of any 
size are few. The National Sewing Machine Co., Bel- 
videre, Ill., wants 200 tons of foundry for April ship- 
ment. The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. is in the 
market for 500 tons of Southern foundry for delivery 
at North Chicago. Sales of Southern foundry in this 
territory are increasing, one broker reporting total 
bookings of 2000 tons within the past week. The 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, IIl., has bought 500 tons 
of Southern foundry for delivery by the water and rail 
route. Iron moved north in this manner is quoted at 
$20.77, delivered Chicago, while the lowest competing 
Southern price is $15 base, Birmingham, or $21.67, 
Chicago. Practically all charcoal iron producers are 
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now quoting $22.50, base furnace. A local melter }- 
bought 300 tons of copper bearing low phosphorus 
approximately the market, which is $2 below cop, 
free material. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus ; 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do » 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton. 0; 
prices are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or whe; 
indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 

sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago...... $26.00 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 20.50 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 


ee Mr rie a eer ee 20.00 
Northern Righ Phoe. ...iiirccsiccccs 20.00 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$20.77to 21.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil.......... 20.00 
IN: 6 & wields eve obrd ClariWan od nerds ie 20.00 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 1 to 2 

PSP Cone OCOPMOr TEE, cscs cccceweces 30.00 
Biivery, wl. © POP -OONG i. cnc civive’ 32.82 


Railroad Equipment.—The Chicago & Northwest. 
has put out an inquiry for 2750 freight cars, includi; 
1250 box, 500 stock, 250 gondola, 500 flat and 250 
frigerator cars. The Monon is inquiring for 20 lo 
motives. 


Steel Castings.—Orders for the miscellaneous cast- 
ings for the Burlington cars have been distributed under 
protections granted by the foundries 90 days ago. Th 
Standard Steel Car Co. has let the castings for 2600 
refrigerator cars for the Pacific Fruit Express to th 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co. 


Bars.—Demand from jobbers and _ miscellaneous 
manufacturers is increasing in volume and there con- 
tinues to be a fair amount of reinforcing business. 
Automobile manufacturers in the Detroit district are 
now operati at from 65 to 75 per cent of capacity 
and the implement makers are placing more orders to 
round out their stocks in preparation for a resumption 
of production. In the reinforcing field, bids were taken 
yesterday on 300 tons for the Children’s Hospital and 
Nurses’ Home, Milwaukee. An inquiry from the Great 
Northern for 800 tons for Lake Superior docks is pend- 
ing. Prices on mild steel bars are unchanged. Bar 
iron mills continue to operate intermittently. As bar 
iron is selling at a higher figure than steel bars, the 
latter product is being substituted for purposes for 
which bar iron was customarily used. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c., Chicago 
common bar iron, 1.55c. to 1.60c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.50c 
mill or Chicago. 


Jobbers quote 2.53c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and shafting is 
3.40c. for rounds and 3.90c. for flats, squares and hexagons. 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 1.90 


base. Hoops and bands, 3.13c. 


Sheets.—Jobbers and manufacturing consumers 
alike are taking an active interest in the market and 
prices are increasingly firm. Some mills are now sell- 
ing Nos. 10 and 12 gage blue annealed on a straight 
sheet basis, whereas until recently they took some busi- 
ness on a plate basis to meet plate mill competition. 

Mill quotations are 3c. for No. 28 black, 2.25c. for No. 1 
blue annealed and 4c. for No. 28 galvanized, all being Pitts- 
burgh prices, subject to a freight rate to Chicago of 38c. per 
100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stock, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 3.38c.; No. 28 black, 4.15c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
5.15c. 

Wire Products.—Demand shows some improvement 
and prices are on a firmer footing, but buying is not 
yet on the scale to be expected at this season of the 
year. With the improvement in the grain and live 
stock markets, however, jobbers serving the agricul- 
tural districts look forward to increased trade. For 
mill prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
page 685. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
heavier black annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 lb.; No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3 per 100 Ib.; common wire h« 
$3 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $2.50 per keg. 

Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers have reduced wire 
and nails to the prices appended under the wire prod- 


ucts paragraph. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Missouri Pacific has 
placed 18,000 tons of rails, of which 12,000 went to the 
Colorado mill, 2000 to Tennessee, 3000 to Gary and 
1000 to Inland. The Illinois Central has bought 2000 
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of track spikes at less than 2.40c., delivered. There 
‘1] considerable business in track supplies pending 
is notable that rail specifications received at the 
mill are increasingly liberal. 
iard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $40; 
f rom new steel, 1.50c. to 1.60c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. 
dard railroad spikes, 2.05c. to 2. 10c., Pittsburgh ; track 


th square nuts, 3.05c. to 3.10c., Pittsburgh ; tie plates, 
nd iron, 1.65¢c. to 1.75c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c.. 


hi. 


light rails 


‘lates.—The steady expansion in demand from mis- 
eous sources is regarded as of far greater sig- 
nee than the business recently placed by carbuild- 
hich, although involving large individual tonnages, 
eved to be of a temporary character. It is the 
er orders, from jobbers, boiler plants, fabricators, 
umerous small manufacturers upon which the 
must depend for anything approaching steady op- 
ys and the fact that this class of business is 
y increasing is considered an indication of general 
rial revival. In this connection it is notable that 
rs are now laying in stocks not only of plates, but 
tructural shapes, bars and sheets. At the same 
mills are showing less inclination to accept or- 
at eurrent prices for forward delivery beyond 
The Sinclair Oil Co. has let 10 oil tanks, in- 
ne 3000 tons of plates, to the Chicago Bridge & 
Co. and still has 10 tanks to place. The tanks are 
rected in Kansas and Oklahoma. 


quotations range from 1.50c. to 1.60c., 
2.63c. for plates out of stock. 


mill 
rs quote 


ruling 
Jobbe 
Bolts and Nuts.—Demand is slowly expanding with 
ss coming in from jobbers, railroads, automobile 
and miscellaneous manufacturers. While the 
is still weak, bolt and nut makers in this dis- 
ire in many cases selling at the discounts pub- 
on page 685, f.o.b. their plants. 
quote structural rivets, 3.43c.; boiler rivets, 3.53c. ; 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 60, 10 and 10 per cent off; 
zes, 60 to 10 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 
10 off; larger sizes, 55 and 5 off; hot pressed nuts, 
nd hexagon tapped, $3.75 off; blank nuts, $4 off; 
lag screws, gimlet points, square heads, 65 and 5 
off Quantity extras are unchanged. 

Structural Material.—Fabricating shops in this dis- 
ire not operating nearly so well as the mills, but 
are looking forward to better business as the 

progresses. The past week, however, has been 
disappointing both from the standpoint of let- 
and new inquiries. Awards include: 

3akersfield, Cal., 408 tons, 


Building, to Golden Gate 


rks 


Vernon Car Mfg. Co., truck shop, Mt. Vernon, IIl., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
City Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., plant, Kan- 


Mo., 218 tons, to Kansas City Structural Steel Co 
ve Co., plant, Milwaukee, 120 tons, to Milwaukee 
| Steel Co. 

Whiting, Ind., 125 tons, to Duffin Iron Works. 

ate toll bridge, Prescott, Wis., for Prescott Bridge 


tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
‘ending business includes: 


and boiler house 
bids to be in 


vaukee Sewerage Commission, 
Island disposal 


power 
plant, 530 tons, 


polis Athletic 
nk Building, 
Temple, 

irchitect. 


Club, 1425 tons. 
Indianapolis, 515 tons. 
Aurora, Ill., 300 tons, W. Q. Bendus, 


| quotation on plain material ranges from 1.50c. to 
cago. Jobbers quote 2.63c. for plain material out 


use, 


‘ast-Iron Pipe.—The Milwaukee Department of 
Works takes bids March 14 on 1430 tons of 6- 
water pipe and specials. The United States 
lron Pipe & Foundry Co. will furnish 1350 tons 
ago, and the Lynchburg Foundry Co. has the 
for 110 tons for Muskegon, Mich. The mar- 
firmer tone with 6-in. and over at a mini- 
f $33, Birmingham. 

lote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: Water 
$46.10 to $47.10; 6-in. and above, $42.10 to $43.10; 

d gas pipe, $3 extra. 

“ld Material—The market shows greater strength 
‘merous grades have advanced 25c. to 50c. a ton, 
is notable that consumptive buying is conserva- 

th a tendency towards contraction as prices go 
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up. In fact, some buyers are of the opinion that the 
current rise in the market is due in large measure 
to trading between dealers as well as to speculative 
buying of railroad material. On the other hand, there 
are those who feel that a sustained swing upward has 
started which will accompany an increase in industrial 
activity which has already made itself apparent in 
more widely distributed sales of scrap. Railroad offer- 
ings include the Santa Fe, 2500 tons; the Union 
Pacific 2000 tons; and the Soo Line, and the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois, 500 tons. 

We quote delivery 
ity, all freight ¢ 


in consumers’ yards, Chicago 

ind transfer charges paid, 
Per Gross Ton 

ndeernedsedneeectevdeneess $16.00 to $16.50 


and vicin- 
as follows: 


Iron rails 


Relaying rails aw: te hee @ We aghan Gaeta ee 20.00 to 25.00 
Cast iron car wheels.... : 15.50 to 16.00 
Rolled or forged steel car whee ls. -«- 13.50to 14.00 
Steel rails, rerolling...... Ss soe rear 12.50to 13.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft. oee< . 13.25to 13.75 
Heavy melting steel.... ‘ ; 11.75 to 12.25 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 11.75to 12.25 
EO No aan ohn ddl & digi nel 11.25 to 12.75 
Low phos., heavy melting ste el. 13.50to 14.00 
Drop forge flashings.... donde 7.75 to 8.25 
Hydraulic compressed sheet ud 8.50to 9.00 
Axle turnings k-mnd 8.50 to 9.00 
Per Net Ton 
Tron angles and splice bars........ 14.25to 14.75 
SBtOGl ANSTO DOF... cc ccscceces 11.50to 12.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms...... 16.00 to 16.50 
i ae. a ee Srerrere: oo fe 
a ee ee eee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
es ee eee .. 9.00to 9.50 
ee SO eee ..-+ 6.00to 6.50 
Ce, MD ave dadededtaanea ne weed .. 10.25to 10.75 
Pipes and flues.. a nveeler voces “eee 7.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought... sooee SUBS - 21.96 
No. 2 railroad wrought... seces SATO CO 21.35 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 2.00 to 12.50 
Ce DN nee wkadadddécwuuer 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 machinery cast... a . 13.75 to 14.25 
No. 1 railroad cast.... 13.25 to 13.75 
Low phos. punchings.. 11.00 to 11.5 
Locomotive tires, smooth . 10.00to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings , odeweu, a fee 
Cast borings ... ; .. 7.00to 7.50 
oe. ae or 12.50to 13.00 
ee Ue ins h ond edwenes wee eaweles 10.50 to 11.00 
Brake shoes ‘ 00 04 ee eu ee ee 
tailroad malleable 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable .. oe eintn . 12.00to 12.50 
Buffalo 
BuFPALO, March 6. 


Pig Iron.—Probably at no time in the history of the 
Buffalo market has such a peculiar condition existed; 
with improved demand for every grade of iron, prices 
are perhaps weaker than at any stage since the incep- 
tion of the depression. Some sales of Buffalo iron at 
$18 have been made at New England points and for 
delivery in Buffalo and the immediate territory $18.25 
and $18.50 for silicon 1.75 to 2.25 is a common consid- 
eration. About 14,000 tons have been sold and inquiry 
is much brighter. More foundries are operating in a 
limited way. A furnace quoting $19, and not particular- 
ly keen to take business at that figure, has sold noth- 
ing. A firmer market is expected if the coal strike 
becomes a certainty. Out of a total volume of sales by 
one furnace amounting to 8000 tons, one was for 1000 
tons and several for 400 and 500 ton lots. 


We quote f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows: 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil........ +e 00 to $19.50 
No. 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 afil...... 8.50to 19.00 
No. 2 plain, 1.76 to 2.25 gil.....ccccs 18 00 to 18.50 


PAMNG os cctecaeds is cc ceepaeds chee 18.00to 18.25 
eee eee 18.50to 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal. ss atk iad dec 27.75 


Finished Iron and Steel _—Very definite improvement 
has appeared and in some materials sales have exceeded 
the present rate of production. Bars have been in good 
demand and in cold finished and wire products orders 
have come in since the beginning of March at a brisker 
rate than in any like period in a year. Buyers are ap- 
parently confident they will not see a lower market this 
year with particular reference to sheets. The price of 


$2.25 for No. 10 gage blue annealed and $3 for black 
has not been disturbed in the face of keen competition. 
In Buffalo a number of sales of tonnages varying from 
25 to 100 tons at the above prices f.o.b. Pittsburgh have 
created confidence in the strength of the sheet market. 
Immediate delivery is the first requirement of most of 
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this business from buyers who have been out of the 
market for some time. 


Buffalo as follows: 
plates, No. 38 gage, 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. 
Structural shapes, 2.€5c.: plates, 2.65c.; 
4 3.35¢c.; soft steel bars and shapes, 2.55c.: hoops and bands, 
3.15c.; blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.40c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28, 5.25c.: black sheets, No. 28, 4.25c.; cold-rolled 
strip steel, 5.90c.; cold-rolled round shafting, 3.40c. 









Warehouse Business.—Plate demand has been espe- 
cially good and signs of better business in structural 
shapes are appearing with the progress of the spring 
season. March business to date has been generally 
more satisfactory than in January or February. Re- 
pairs to equipment of plants at Niagara Falls have de- 
veloped some satisfactory business and a general over- 
hauling of machinery in the chemical industries of that 
city seems to be going on. 

Coke.—Efforts to anticipate future needs by stock- 
ing up far ahead have brought about price advances 
and best grades are quoted at $4.50 to $5.50 ovens for 
foundry coke. 

Old Material.—While trade in all lines of old mate- 
rial is lively and demand better than in months, prices 
remain the same. The one mill which has been in the 
market for heavy melting steel for some time is still 
able to buy at $13.50. Outside Buffalo it is understood 
that steel is quoted higher, and in railroad lists which 
closed March 2 quotations of $15.50 Youngstown 
ruled. Demand for borings and turnings continues to 
increase and in all materials the week was the best 
this year. 
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We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buf- 
falo as follows: 
Heavy melting steel..... 13.00 to $14.00 











Low phos., 0.04 and under 17.00 to 18.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought..... ... 15.00 to 16.00 

NE 5 eC hn bara iss aN 16.50 to 17.50 

Machine shop turnings oa. 220080 C89 

ee eer 7.00to 8.00 

i Heavy axle turnings 10.50 to 11.50 
= Co errr een ... 12.00to 13.00 
F No. 1 busheling ....,.. oseces 200@f0 32:90 
Stove plate ..... 3 15.00 to 16.00 

Bundled sheet stampings 8.00to 9.00 

No. 1 machinery cast -s ; ... 17.00 to 18.00 

Hydraulic compressed , ... 10.50to 11.50 

Railroad malleable 13.00 to 14.00 

Clavileail 
CLEVELAND, March 7 





Iron Ore.—It is reported that the railroads in the 
central territory will make a 15 per cent reduction in 
carrying rates on ore from lower lake ports to interior 
furnaces about April 1. Ore shippers have been ad- 
vised that the matter is under consideration and the 
report of a 15 per cent cut has reached them from 
sources that lead them to give it considerable credence. 

. It has been reported that the railroads in the Eastern 
territory may make a 28 per cent reduction on ore 
rates April 1. Information received by local ore ship- 
pers indicates that the proposed Eastern reduction will 
apply to Southern and New York ore as well as to im- 
ported ore. The final hearing in the ore rate case before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which was to have 
started in Chicago yesterday has been postponed until 
March 21 at the request of the railroads. The im- 
provement in the iron and steel industry will be re- 
flected somewhat in the ore mining industry. Because 
of the better outlook for iron and steel, Oglebey, Nor- 
ton & Co. will resume operations in their Eureka mine 
in the Gogebic range within a few days. Ore ship- 
ments from dock continue very light. During Febru- 
ary, dock shipments amounted to only 166,507 gross 
tons as compared with 211,533 tons in January and with 
523,098 tons during February, 1921. The balance on 
Lake Erie docks March 1 was 8,057,958 tons as com- 
pared with 8,699,284 tons on the same day last year. 
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We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 
55 per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron, $5.70; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron, $5.55. 

Pig Iron.—The market continued fairly active dur- 
ing the week with a large number of small-lot sales. 
Some producers report a further improvement in ship- 
ments. One lake furnace booked 7,000 tons during the 
week, this being made up of over 50 orders which with 
two or three exceptions, were for small lots. While 
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most orders are for delivery over a period of 6\ 

or less, some consumers are showing a disposit; 
contract for longer periods. The largest orc 
ported was for 1,000 tons of malleable iron for d, 
until July 1, this coming from a Michigan fy 
that specializes in automobile castings. An |; 
apolis melter purchased 300 tons of malleable 
Recent price levels are being maintained. Lake ‘.,. 
nace quotations on foundry iron range from $19 ¢ 

but the lower price generally prevails except for 1. 
shipment and one or two lake furnaces will stil! , 
$18.50 for foundry iron for shipment to some com 
tive points. For Cleveland delivery, local furna os 
quote No. 2 foundry iron at $19 to $19.50 at furna:. 
One Cleveland pig iron interest which expects to py 
furnace in blast shortly unless a coal strike interf.yo< 
has withdrawn from the market as it has only suffi- 
cient stock to fill existing orders. We note the saic of 
200 tons of Ohio silvery iron to an Indiana melter «: 
the regular price. 


Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for No; 
foundry iron, not including a 56c. switching charge 
quotations are delivered Cleveland, being based on 
freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 rate from J; 
and a $6.67 rate from Birmingham: 

Basic 


$1 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..$19.00to 19 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 22.1 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent.......... 30.8¢ 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace. 32.1 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The demand for sheet bars 
has improved, but mills are still buying in smal! lots 
purchasing one week for the following week’s requir 
ments. Prices are apparently well established at $29, 
Youngstown, for sheet bars and $28 for slabs. 


Finished Material.—The demand has further im- 
proved. While businéss is still mostly in car lots, 
larger orders have become more plentiful. These in- 
clude 500 tons of bars placed by a spark plug manu- 
facturer, 350 tons from a rivet manufacturer, and 500 
tons of plates and structural material placed by a 
jobber. The most important development in the price 
situation was the announcement to-day of a price ad- 
vance to 1.50c. on steel bars, plates and structural 
material by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. While i: 
is too early to judge the effect of the price advance 
by the Pittsburgh company on other producers, it is 
believed that with the existing sentiment among sellers 
it will result in a little stiffening of prices all around. 
However, the market is still quotable at 1.40c. for stec! 
bars, plates and structural material for desirable orders 
A local mill continues to take a fair amount of business 
in plates in the lighter gages at 1.50c. to 1.60c. The 
Otis Steel Co. has its Lakeside plate mill in operation 
this week for the first time since December. Hard steel 
reinforcement bars are very irregular. Some rerolling 
mills are apparently using their location as basing 
points and are naming prices equivalent to below 1.55c., 
Pittsburgh. The contractor for the Baldwin Reservoir, 
Cleveland, is about to place 2000 tons of twisted squar: 
or deformed bars for that work. The strike in the 
building trades in Cleveland has put a stop to all! th 
larger building work and little new inquiry for fabr'- 
cating material has come out, The American Bridg: 
Co. has taken the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
Building, Toledo, requiring 250 tons, and an inquiry 
is out for 200 tons for a school building at Painesville, 
Ohio. Fabricators are figuring on Northern Pacific 
bridge work requiring 6000 tons of steel. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.36c.; plates and struc! he 


shapes, 2.46c.; No. 9 galvanized Wire, 3c.; No. 9, ann 

wire, 2 .50e. ; No. 28 black sheets, 3.75c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 4.75¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.10c.; hoops and 
bands, 2.96c.; cold-rolled rounds, 3.25c.; flats, squares nd 


hexagons, 3.75c. 

Sheets.—The demand for black, blue annealed and 
automobile body sheets continues to improve. A leading 
Detroit automobile manufacturer is in the market ‘or 
2000 tons of frame stock and is also expected to close 
next week for a round tonnage of full finished yee’ 
A Cleveland mill during the week took 500 tons of | 
sheets for Japan and has quotations out on several 
other Japanese inquiries. Regular prices are 0¢'"s 
firmly held. 

Warehouse Business.—Warehouse sales 
slight gain from week to week. Prices are firm 
unchanged. 


show a 
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Wire Products.—All the we mills are holding 

ly to 2.40c. for nails and 2 for wire. A buyer 
metal to break the market with a large inquiry 
ing the week, but was unsuccessful and did not 
ice the order. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
+s continues to show an improvement and makers are 

operating their plants at 50 per cent or more of 
pacity. Prices are about as irregular as they have 
n, most of the weakness apparently being in the 

ago territory. The demand for rivets has improved 
ghtly. The leading local maker is adhering to the 
vular prices of 2.10c. for structural rivets and 2.20c. 
boiler rivets. 

Coke.—Some producers have advanced the price on 
indry coke 25c. a ton and others have withdrawn 
m the market until they get caught up with existing 
rders. We quote Standard Connellsville foundry coke 
$4.25 to $4.75 per net ton at oven. The demand is 
t active. 

Old Material.—The local scrap market is again 
ther quiet after the activity noted last week, and the 
ward movement of prices has apparently been 
ecked, the only change in quotations being an ad- 
ince of 25c. a ton on heavy melting steel. A Canton 
ill has purchased some heavy railroad scrap at around 

25. For Youngstown delivery heavy melting is 
ted at $15 and dealers are offering $13 for this grade 
ivered to a Cleveland mill. A Cleveland consumer 
is purchased the March output of machine shop turn- 
gs of a Detroit automobile plant at a reported price 
f $7 Detroit or $10.36 delivered. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 
Heavy melting steel...... ’ . . $12.25 to $1 2.75 
Steel rails, under 3 ft ; — ~--- 12.75to 13.25 
Steel rails, rerolline.. ‘ thane at 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron rails .... aap ; 12.00to 12.50 
Fron, GOR Sc: «cine — a‘ 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting ‘ ' 13.50to 14.00 
Cast DORMS S555 04 aes 506. owt $.00to 9.25 
Machine shop turnings......... - &.75to 9.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings. &.75to 9.00 
Compressed steel ..... ; cetncste See Se 
Railroad wrought ......... onaia 12.00 to 12.50 
Rail road malleable Sn : 12.50to 13.00 
Light bundled sheet st: umpings. eke 7.00 to 8.00 
Steel axle turnings...... ; 9.50to 10.00 
ING. 3 GU ac aeew nas ae eae dal 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 1 busheling.......... 9.00to 9.25 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in.. 9.00 to 9.25 
Drop forge flashings, under 10 in.... 9.25to 9.75 
Railroad grate bars............ .-.- 12.75 to 13.00 
Stowe BOS fc cwesiet os vaeetaee ee 18.60to 13.25 


Pipes and flues.. $.50to 9.00 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 6. 


Very good bookings were made last week and the 
ek before by Birmingham furnaces on a base of 
».0 with few departures in either direction. The 
irket gathered strength strategically, but prices 
wed no tendency to advance. One maker did the 

t business of many months the week ending Feb. 25, 
oking over 4,000 tons, including a lot of 2,000 tons, 
remainder being smaller lots. A Southern stove 
ndry paid $15.50 for 500 tons. Bookings of Sloss- 
~heffield Steel & Iron Co. of its Sheffield iron going 
middle and far west via Ohio river gateways 
rough barge service on the Tennessee river are under- 
id to have aggregated a very considerable volume 

th deliveries being promptly made. Birmingham dis- 

t furnaces are also getting into St. Louis, Indiana, 

© and Illinois markets with numerous lots for many 

ds of consumers. The pronounced feature of the 
rger tonnage recently booked is that very little has 
‘ from the pipe interests, the bulk being from the 
eral foundry trade with radiator works and stove 
ts large takers. One maker remains out of the 
ket on account of sold-up condition. Another 
er entered the month with 10,000 tons for March 
ery on a one-furnace make. It is known that one 
vO makers feel so confident of the future that they 
iving extra furnaces kept in readiness for opera- 

on a day’s notice. Recent additional furnace ca- 

y has been for steel mill purposes. One maker 
ed 1,200 tons in lots from car loads to 300 tons in 
Consumers are clamoring for prompt delivery 
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and tracers are sent on slightest delay. There are six 
active merchant furnaces in Alabama now, seven on 
basic and two on charcoal. There have been several 
sales of charcoal iron. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district. fur- 
naces as follows 


Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25..... aa ... - 915.50 
Basic .. abne ice : . 14.50 
( ‘harcoal, w arm blast steel . 32.00 


Finishing Mills.—The Tennessee company is con- 
tinuing full turn at the Ensley ingot mill this week 
and, following the blowing in of Ensley No. 4, it has 
just blown in Alice furnace in Birmingham. This gives 
it six stacks producing basic iron. All finishing mills 
are going this week with the exception of the plate mill 
at Fairfield, but the plate mill at Bessemer is in opera- 
tion. The rail mill is again on a schedule of 10,000 
tons. Wire drawing mills of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. and Gulf States Steel Co. are at about the 
capacity of last November, which ranged around 60 per 
cent. New wire drawing business is coming in well 
with wire fencing again in demand. Structural steel 
has become active. The Ingalls Iron Works made un- 
usually large bookings in January for Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia and Alabama. Export structural steel is 
picking up and orders are being figured on. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—High pressure pipe makers are re- 
ceiving a steady inflow of new business with prices firm 
at $33. The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. booked additional orders for the 
West. Sanitary pipe makers report jobbers as still re- 
luctant to place business, but expect an early change 
of front. Base remains at $37 for standard. 


Coal and Coke.—Coal production has risen from an 
average of 225,000 to 260,000 tons a week following 
furnace resumption and increased railroad traffic. Some 
consumers are laying in extra stocks as protection 
against labor troubles and advances in price for spot 
coal. Steam coal averages $1.90 per ton, but as low 
as $1.50 is heard of. Coke is in acute demand and op- 
erations are increasing. The price is held firmly at $5. 


Old Material.—Yards are about out of cast scrap 
owing to recent active demand. Three thousand tons 
of No. 1 steel are reported to have sold at as low as 
$9.50, but usual yard man will not sell under quoted 
price. Scrap is making a turn for the better with cast 
strong. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yards 
as follows: 


Steel rails . $11.00 to $12.00 


No. 1 steel. . 10.00to 11.00 
No. 1 cast.. . 14.00to 15.00 
Car wheels . 13.00 to 14.00 
Tramcar wheels 12.00 to 13.00 


No. 1 wrought 12.00to 13.00 
Stove plate cscncns BEBO CO 22860 
Cast iron borings. . . 6.00to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings ‘ icone Gan tao 


Boston 
Boston, March 7. 


Pig Iron.—One Buffalo furnace took practically all 
of the business offered in this territory last week, in- 
cluding three round tonnage lots. The Portland Stove 
Co., Portland, Me., inquiry for 50 to 150 tons of No. 2X 
is the only one made general last week that remains 
uncovered. That company has enough iron on hand to 
last through the summer and is in no hurry to buy. 
The Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., bought 1000 tons 
No. 1X and a small tonnage of charcoal iron; the Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, R. I., 600 tons 
No. 1X and 300 tons No. 2X; the Gurney Heater Co., 
Framingham, Mass., 1000 tons No. 2X; the Old Colony 
Foundry, Bridgewater, Mass., 200 tons No. 1X, and sev- 
eral other Massachusetts foundries smaller amounts. 
No. 2 plain Buffalo iron sold on a basis of $18 furnace, 
No. 2X at $18 and $18.25 furnace, and No. 1X at $18 
and $18.25. The same furnace expects to close on 500 
tons of No. 2X to-day with a Massachusetts foundry. 
The cleaning up of available business last week has left 
the market in a firmer position. The Buffalo market is 
now generally established on a $18.50 furnace basis. 
Eastern Pennsylvania furnace interests heretofore of- 
fering iron in competition with $18 Buffalo have with- 
drawn competitive quotations, and with other furnaces 
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in its district are quoting on a basis of $20, $20.50 and 
$21 furnace, respectively, for No. 2 plain, No. 2X and 
No. 1X. Other sales for the week include two one-car 
and one 100-ton lot of Lake charcoal to Massachusetts 
foundries at $22.50 furnace, and 65 tons of malleable at 
$18 furnace to a Massachusetts melter. The only large 
prospective customer is the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, 
Mass., heating appliances. That company possibly will 
not buy, however, until it has made a new wage scale 
with its molders. 


We quote delivered at common New England points as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $4.06 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo, $6.58 from Vir- 
ginia and $10.66 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... $24.56 to $25.16 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 24.06 to 24.56 
a ae ee |: eer 23.90 to 24.40 
eee. Se. 2.76) OO BBO skcwss es ctnce 23.90 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..ccsccccsee 29.58 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......cc00-% 29.08 
Ajopam.:, BH: 3.35 CO. 2.78.05 .ccescers 26.66 
Aiabama. sil. 1.76 ta 2.25..cccccveoces 26.16 


Ferromanganese.—Numerous small lots of ferro- 
manganese, manganese 76 to 80, were sold in this terri- 
tory the past week on a basis of $70 furnace, the mar- 
ket showing more life than it has before in months. A 
small yet unusual consignment was received in Boston 
this week. It consisted of 25 tons of British ferroman- 
ganese, delivered direct by steamer to local pig iron 
interests, which sold the material two months ago. 


Old Material.—Although not very active, the old ma- 
terial market is more so than it has been before in 
some time. Sales of heavy melting steel were made 
this week to Johnstown, Pittsburgh and other Pennsyl- 
vania mill interests at $14 to $15 and in some cases 
$15.50 a ton delivered, or $8.50 to $9 New England 
shipping point, which represents an advance of 50c. 
Sales of turnings were made to a West Virginia steel 
mill and to a Pennsylvania rolling mill on a basis of 
$4.50 to $5 New England shipping point, and a round 
tonnage of skeleton was sold to New York State inter- 
ests at $10 delivered. There also has been good buying 
of chemical borings, shippers in a few instances paying 
as high as $10 shipping point. Most lots, however, sold 
at $9 to $9.50. New England foundries continue to show 
indifference toward the machinery cast market. One 
Taunton, Mass., stove maker this week bought 200 tons 
No. 1 textile cast, and still another 100 tons at about 
75c. per 100 lb., or $16.80 delivered, which is consid- 
erably below the heretofore recognized range of deliv- 
ered quotations. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots delivered con- 
suming points: 

Be EN Gs aS ia. a(6ihie bie oj ew ese $17.00 to $17.50 

DN te INN ig kas, wiaiele: pelea ele’ 15.00 to 15.50 

I I ai Wie eva Wt Ws hh OA lL 14.50 to 15.00 

Reatiromd malleable 2... cccscvesves 13.00 to 13.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b. 
Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.......... $8.50 to $9.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........ec.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Pee. 1. WONG WEOMBEE yo. cc ais vce beaes 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam., over 

EE ola’ ie pia aie ha ald 6 es wee T7.00to 7.25 
Machine shop turnings............. 4.50to 5.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill...... 8.50to 9.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical.......... 9.00to 9.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings... 4.50to 4.75 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton... 4.00to 4.50 
Seen MI OONE. . 6-6. p05, bd ods wattae ae 11.50to 12.00 
re arrays eae 12.00 to 13.00 
So I © os a Fc Rie a eo. 8 kW & euoee Or 11.00 to 11.50 


| arr rrr rer 8.50to 9.00 

A preliminary injunction in accordance with the 
restraining order issued recently was granted by Judge 
Cochran in the Federal Court at Maysville, Ky., against 
the strikers at the plant of the Andrews Steel Co. in 
Newport, Ky. The injunction prohibits any of the de- 
fendants from assembling or congregating in the prox- 
imity of the plant and until further orders of the court 
members of the union are enjoined from maintaining 
any pickets at or near the plant. 


the Bureau of Standards has adopted the plan of con- 
stituting its technologic papers into volumes, with 
pages consecutively numbered. To cover the first 202, 
which have already been issued, 15 volumes have been 
allotted. Beginning with No. 203 the sixteenth volume 
will be started. This will prevent the utter loss of ref- 
erence value which otherwise accompanies unindexed 
pamphlets in libraries. 
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New York 


NEW YORK, March 7. 

Pig Iron.—Buying of pig iron has continued j; 
very active way during the past week, and sales ma 
by New York agencies amounted to about 20,000 to 
of various grades, of which 15,000 tons was by one fir 
One transaction of a considerable tonnage about whi 
details are not available was involved, but most of { 
buying was of moderate tonnages. In the past two 
three days, no large inquiries have developed. A nu 
ber of buyers are in the market for from 100 to 1((\ 
tons, including a fair tonnage of malleable. The usy 
quotation on No. 2 plain, eastern Pennsylvania, is $2 
and 50c. higher on No. 2-X and $1 higher for No. 1. 
but these prices have been shaded as much as $1, and a} 
Buffalo $18 can still be done. Strike has been declared 
in a number of foundries in Brooklyn and Long Island 
City on account of a reduction of wages of molders 
from $6.50 for an 8-hr. day to $6 and melt has been 
greatly reduced. Despite reports that the contracts 
have been awarded for the segments for the vehicula; 
tunnel by the general contractors, Booth & Flinn, Inc., 
this action has not been taken. The situation is stil! 
complicated by New Jersey politicians and the effort 
of the legislature to legislate the New Jersey Tunne! 
Commission out of existence. There are also some com- 
plications in regard to the occupation of certain streets 
needed by the commission for entrances and exits. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as folk 
having added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 

East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. .$22.52 to $23.02 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 5 22.02to 22.52 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 21.52 to 
Daeio, Bl 4.76 to B:.96 66 oink caccwcs 23.46 to 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.78 to 3.26.;>... 


eo 
co | 
Menor 
i 
Ort 
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Coke.—Coke continues active, and marked scarcity 
has developed through the extraordinary demand attrib- 
uted to the fear of the strike in the coal regions. 
Prompt furnace coke is now quoted at $3.75, furnace, 
and foundry grades at $4.50 to $4.75. Deliveries are 
not as prompt as they were a short time ago. By- 
product coke is quoted at $8.59 delivered to points on 
the Pennsylvania, Erie and Lackawanna railroads, and 
$9.15 on the Central of New Jersey. 


Ferroalloys.—The ferromanganese market is quiet 
with sales confined to carload lots. There is an inquiry 
for 1000 tons for delivery over the rest of the year and 
also one for 500 tons. There has been no change in 
prices, which continue firm. Spiegeleisen continues 
scarce and sales and inquiries are moderately active. 
In February more spiegeleisen was made than in any 
month since July, blast furnace returns on another 
page showing 4930 tons having been the output. Only 
3610 tons of ferromanganese was made last month, 
one of the smallest outputs in several months. There 
is no interest in manganese ore and quotations are 
nominal. The 50 per cent ferrosilicon market is mod- 
erately active with prices unchanged. Quotations are 
as follows: 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, per ton. . $62.50 

Ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton. .$62.5 

Spiegeleisen, 16 to 19 per cent, furnace, per ton. $30.00 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton, 

$55.00 to $60.00 

Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal.40c. to 50c. 
Ferrochromium, 6 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 to 

70 per cent Cr., per Ib. Cr., delivered. ..12c. to 14c. 

Ferrovanadium, per lb. of contained vanadium. $4.00 

Ores 

Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard.25c. to 26c. 

Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 


ID sn iiis Soaitieak ated G4 eta ekeee aan $2.00 up 
Chrome ore, 40 to 45 per cent CreOs, crude, 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard..... $20.00 to $25.00 
Chrome ore, 45 to 50 per cent CreQOs, crude, 

per net ton, Atlantic seaboard..... $25.00 to $27.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 

ie OF GMs, Mew We. oi cade leas 50c. to 60c. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The leading Pittsburg 
independent, which has conducted a country-wide drive 
for business in the past two or three weeks, has booked 
sufficient orders to operate its plants at about 60 per 
cent during March and April and has advanced its 
prices on heavy tonnage products to 1.50c., Pittsburgh- 
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rhe only exception will be on quotations on which pro- 
ection had been given for a definite period, such as 
xport tonnages, and the ordinary everyday wants of 
+s regular trade. Steel companies which have met 
he 1.30c. prices obtaining in certain instances rather 
han lose the business of regular customers, welcome 
he firmer appearance of prices, but it is too early to 
‘termine whether the chaotic price situation will be 
umediately remedied. Whether it is still possible to 
iy plates, shapes and bars at the low prices which 
re in effect last week, about 1.25c. for export and 
Oc. for domestic trade, is not entirely clear. Another 
.ctor which may tend to stiffen prices is the expecta- 
yn of a coal miners’ strike on April 1. As no pros- 
ective settlement of the differences between the opera- 
rs and the workmen has yet appeared, the steel trade 
ws more apprehensive that the strike may actually 
called. The New York Central opened bids last 
eek on 23,000 tons of fabricated steel for the proposed 
idge across the Hudson River at Castleton, N. Y. 
1e Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation was the low 
dder, its price being $68.60, fabricated and erected. 
quiry for structural steel continues to show some gain. 
\mong the new projects are the following: Addition for 
National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, Va., 500 tons; 
lepartment store, Richmond, Va., 3000 tons; addition 
» car inspection sheds of Boston Elevated, Boston, 300 
ns. Jobs awarded include the following: New York 
Cotton Exchange Building, 3200 tons, to American 
Bridge Co.; addition to Thalheimer department store, 
tichmond, Va., 300 tons, to Richmond Structural Steel 
.; work for American Sugar Refining Co., Baltimore, 
\id., 170 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. Business has 
nproved slightly in the past week. This not only 
ipplies to domestic but also to export trade. Bar iron 
s now quoted at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, by some Eastern 
lls, a further concession of $1 a ton. Sheets con- 
tinue firm. Tin plate can still be bought at $4.60, with 
‘casional large lots going at $4.50. Wire products are 
inchanged. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 
bars, 1.73e,. to 1.78c.; plates, 1.73c. to 1.78c.; structural 
pes, 1.73c. to 1.78¢.; bar iron, 1.73c. to 1.88c¢c On export 
me a i freight rate is 28.5c. per 100 Ib. and the domes- 
Warehouse Business.—Prices in the New York dis- 
‘t are slightly weaker on most items, although offi- 
al asking prices are unchanged. Undoubtedly ware- 
use prices here have been affected by the lower mill 
juotations now current and the recent weakness that 
prevailed for a brief period in the Philadelphia market. 
One Brooklyn warehouse, while maintaining current 
juotations, offers quantity reductions as follows: For 
‘0,000 Ib. or more, 13c. per 100 lb. off list price; 10,000 
b. or more, 10c. off list; and 5000 lb. or more, 5c. off list. 
On lots of 1000 to 2000 lb. an extra charge of 5c. per 
100 lb. is made; on lots of 500 to 1000 Ib., 10c. is made 
ind on less than 500 Ib. lots the charge per 100 Ib. is 
“oc. Quotations on wrought iron and steel pipe are 
inchanged, but the market is weak and little new busi- 
noted. Among brass and copper warehouses, 
usiness is generally active in materials involved in 
‘pring building operations, such as roofing, screening, 
Recently there has been considerable business 
transacted with manufacturers of radio telephones. 
We quote prices on page 706. 


SS 18 


High Speed Steel—The market continues quiet and 
es weak. A fair estimate of the present market is 
m 75¢e. to 85c. per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten high 
eed steel with prices on special brands of some com- 
niles ranging up to as high as $1.05 per lb. 


Cast Iron Pipe—This market is extremely strong 
nd Increased operations are quite generally reported. 
ere is noteworthy activity on the part of private pur- 
ses and the average number of municipal purchases. 
will be opened March 9, by the Department of 
\ater Supply, Gas and Electricity in New York, on 900 
s of 12-in. to 30-in. cast iron pipe. These bids are 
ontractors and call for the pipe installed. The 
tons of 12-in. to 24-in. cast-iron pipe for the New- 
rgh Water Department, Newburgh, N. Y., was 
‘rded to the Warren Foundry & Machine Co. We 
‘e per net ton, f.o.b. New York, carload lots, as fol- 
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lows: 6-in. and larger, $47.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $52.30; 
3-in., $62.30, with $4 additional for Class A and gas 
pipe. 

Old Material—The general improvement in prices 
and feeling, manifest for the past fortnight or more, 
continues and is, if anything, stronger. Practically all 
steel mills show a greater interest in buying and are 
less inclined to hold to low prices in their offers. In 
many instances of late, sales prices have not kept pace 
with the increase in buying prices. It is reported that 
some sales have been consummated on delivered prices, 
which left no room for profit. No. 1 heavy melting steel 
shows another increase of about 50c. per ton, $8.50 to 
$9 now being a fair estimate of the market. The aver- 
age buying price to-day is probably about $8.85 per 
ton, with some dealers going as high as $9. Iron and 
steel pipe, 1 in. in diameter, not under 2 ft. long, seems 
fairly stationary at $8.30 per ton, but a fair average of 
current buying is $8 to $8.25 per ton. The Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., which was in the market about 
10 days ago for forge fire, specifying light drop forge 
trimmings and bundled cotton ties and offering up to 
$10.50, is believed to have purchased a small tonnage, 
but at a lower price. 

Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, vard wae . $8.50to $9.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or equiva- 

DE... «na4 aiiw hea eine atat ade dina tee 8.50 to 9.00 
eRe NUE Ub iucccedeneeedetsees 9.25 to 9.75 
Relaying rails, nominal............ 27.00to 28.00 
Xe ee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Irom car axle®......- peovucccocue AO Ge ane 
No. 1 railroad wroweiit..ccccervcsée 9.50to 10.00 
Wrought iron track........... 8.50to 9.00 
We Ge diva wk ce dawedeutbe £66 e dens 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast borings (CIOAM).<ccccccecsccce 7.00to 7.50 
Machine-shop turnings ...........+.-. 5.25to 6.76 
Mixed borings and turnings....... 5.00 to 5.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 

WOE SO Sey RO ovk.0 ec ON e he6e rue 7.75 to 8.25 
BOS DEOOe onc Meme ve cle Cues bees Feda< 10.50to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars........... 9 50to 10.00 
Malleable cast (railroad).......... 8.00 to 8.50 
CusG-WOR GRP WHOGEs dc bs oc 6cc ce bt¥ es 10.50 to 11.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow: 

No. 1 machinery cast...... ~eaeee se $16.50 to $17.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, etc.), cupola size...... 

No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 

No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 
GEG P  wacenetcetenes ous 


15.50to 16.00 
15.00 to 15.50 


10.00 to 10.50 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 7. 


Pig Iron.—Several fair-sized tonnages were sold 
during the week, the largest being for 4000 tons taken 
by a West Virginia melter on the basis of $19, southern 
Ohio furnace. A southern Ohio melter bought a round 
tonnage of Southern iron on the basis of $15, Birming- 
ham. Two sales of Northern iron, of 500 tons each, 
were made to central Ohio melters at $18.50, Ironton, 
and an Indiana melter bought 100 tons from a lake 
furnace at a similar figure. A southern Ohio stove 
manufacturer purchased 150 tons of southern Ohio 
iron at $19, base, and a number of carload orders were 
also booked at the same figure. There is very little 
inquiry, the largest being from a Tennessee melter for 
1000 tons. Another Tennessee melter is inquiring for 
100 tons, and a Cincinnati foundry wants a similar 
amount. Several inquiries mentioned in last report 
are still outstanding. Prices are on an average 50c. 
lower than last week. Southern Ohio iron is now 
quoted at $18.50 to $19, Ironton, and Southern iron at 
$15 to $15.50. Birmingham. The higher price on 
Northern iron is quoted where the furnace has a freight 
advantage, but in competitive territory the lower price 
prevails. On Southern iron $15 can be done on round 
tonnages, though several furnaces are holding to 
$15.50. Sarah furnace in southern Ohio will blow out 
shortly, and it is expected that Belfont will be blown 
in towards the latter part of the month. 


3ased on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) .$19.50 to $20.00 

Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 


OGRE: \tebbvee vindacedinnn pain eiat 20.00 to 20.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil.......... 30.02 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

Ci She we eos nid ind acke aa 21.02to 21.52 
SE, UN a a ge i ar os el ais 21.02 
PU cic a sdivvéawvdsscavecateeTr 21.52to 22.02 
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Finished Material—A steady improvement is re- 
ported in the demand for finished materials, sheets 
probably being the leader. Practically all 6f the orders 
booked are for immediate shipment and while some 
mills have opened their books for second quarter, very 
few orders are being placed for that delivery. Prices 
show very little change, 1.40c. being the ruling price 
on bars, shapes and plates, although it is said that an 
attractive tonnage could be placed at 1.35c. There 
appears to be a stiffening of prices in the wire mar- 
ket and while some weeks ago wire nails were avail- 
able at less than $2.40, Pittsburgh, this price now ap- 
pears to be the minimum. A nearby jobber has an in- 
quiry out for 3000 kegs of wire nails, and it is said 
that he was unable to develop a lower price than $2.40 
Pittsburgh. Barbed wire and woven wire fencing are 
in fair demand and some few carload orders were 
booked during the week. Reinforcing bars are also 
fairly active, as some building projects involving small 
tonnages are up for bids. In the structural field the 
only award of consequence was 100 tons for the Federal 
Reserve Bank building at Nashville, Tenn., the contract 
going to the Nashville Bridge Co. The Willing Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio, has been awarded the contract for the 
construction of a high school at Middletown, Ohio, in- 
volving about 200 tons of structural steel and 400 tons 
of bars. The only new inquiry of consequence is for a 
highway bridge in Mississippi, taking 400 tons. Bids 
closed March 1 for the Business Men’s Club, Cincin- 
nati, the Wilde Bank building at Indianapolis, and the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club building, but no informa- 
tion has been given out as to the result of the bidding. 
The Big Four on Feb. 27 closed bids for 81,200 tie 
plates, but, so far as reported, no award has yet been 
made. On this inquiry the Lundie Engineering Co. 
quoted $37 per ton f.o.b. Indiana Harbor for open- 
hearth tie plates and $40 per ton for 25 per cent copper. 
The Wheeling Steel Products Co. quoted $35.40 per ton, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, with $3 additional for copper. The 
Illinois Steel Co. quoted $35.10, f.o.b. Kankakee; the 
Cambria Steel Co., $35.20, f.o.b. Cleveland; the Inland 
Steel Co., $35, f.o.b. Blue Island; the Railroad Supply 
Co., $34, f.0.b. Chicago; the Dilworth-Porter Co., $37.80, 
f.o.b. Cleveland; the Inter-State Iron & Steel Co., $38, 
f.o.b. East Chicago. Several fairly large inquiries for 
tin plate are now being figured on and it is expected 
that these will be closed within the next week or so. 

Plant Operations.—Plant operations will show a 
slight gain during the week. The American Rolling 
Mill Co. is operating both plants at Middletown at ca- 
pacity. The Newport Rolling Mill Co. will put on 
three additional mills, making a total of seven. The 
Andrews Steel Co. is preparing to resume operations 
and it is likely it will be running approximately 50 
per cent of capacity within the next two weeks. Three 
open hearths and 10 sheet mills are in operation at 
the Whitaker-Glessner plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
the Ashland division of the American Rolling Mill Co. 
will have two open hearths and its blooming mill in 
operation. 


Old Material.—Scrap dealers report an increased 
inquiry from foundries, many of which have not bought 
for a year. More inquiry for steel scrap is also re- 
ported from Valley points, but the local market con- 
tinues quiet. Prices are stronger, and dealers have 
advanced bundled sheets, heavy melting steel, steel 
rails for melting, railroad wrought, borings and turn- 
ings, machinery cast and iron axles fifty cents a ton. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars: 

Per Gross Ton 

$4.00 to 

. 11.50 to 
. 24.50 to 

-. 10.00 to 
9.00 to 

. 9.00 to 
11.50 to 


$4.50 
12.00 
25.00 
10.50 

9.50 

9.50 
12.50 


Iron rails wae 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up.. 
Rerolling steel rails. 
Heavy melting steel.. bas 
Steel rails for melting.... 
Car wheels 

Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . 
Cast borings . 
Steel turnings ..... 
Railroad cast 
No. 1 machinery.. 
Burnt scrap 
Iron axles 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 9.00to 9.50 
ES ING ie meme Seine a esiwe aids 3.50to 4.00 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a very 


9.00 
4.00 
3.00 
12.00 
14.00 
7.50 


15.50 to 16.00 
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fair week both as to the number ef orders and the : 
nage. Reinforcing bars continue as a leader, althi.. 
there is also a fair demand for shapes and wire pr 
ucts. Cold-rolled steel is unusually quiet. No , 
changes have been made and jobbers continue to qu: 


Iron and steel bars, 2.75c. base; hoops and bands, 
base ; shapes and plates, 2.85c. base; reinforcing bars, 2. 
base; cold rolled rounds, 1% in. and larger, 3.50c. bh 
under 1% in. and flats, squares and hexagons, 4c.; N; 
blue annealed sheets, 3.60c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.25: 
28 galvanized sheets, 5.25c.; wire nails, $2.75 per keg 
No. 9 annealed wire, $2.60 per 100 lb. 


Coke.—The coke market is not so active thou, 
prices are inclined to stiffen. Connellsville fur 
coke is now quoted at $3.50, ovens, and foundry 
$4.25 to $4.75. Wise County coke is also up 25c. a | 
furnace, being quoted at $4.25 to $4.50 and foundr: 
$5.25 to $5.50. New River is firm at $7.50. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, March 7 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market has shown or 
activity the last week than at any time this year. Th 
has been more buying and inquiries have been m 
plentiful. Carloads and up to 100 tons have formed tix 
bulk of the business, but some good sized orders hav 
been placed and are pending. The market for Norther 
iron is firm at $20, Chicago, that price being well esta! 
lished. Southern iron is being sold at $15 to $1) 
Birmingham, the latter price being made by a producer 
who has been selling on a basis of $16 Sheffield, wh 
has a freight rate of 80c. a ton less than Birminghan 
This concern has thus virtually withdrawn its wate: 
and rail quotation temporarily. A few more sales wer 
made the last week on the basis of $19.44 St. Louis for 
water and rail shipment from Sheffield, and while it pro- 
duced about all the business to be had here, that al! 
was rather disappointing to the Sheffield interests that 
made the combination rate, being about 2000 tons. In 
Northern iron local interests bought 500 tons of basic 
and 1000 tons of foundry. Another sale of 150 tons of 
malleable was made locally, and several western Mis- 
souri and eastern Kansas melters bought carloads up 
to 150 tons of foundry iron. A Pacific Coast melter 
bought 100 tons here. There is an inquiry pending fo 
1000 to 2000 tons of malleable for a Mississippi River 
melter. A Pacific Coast melter wants 1000 tons and a 
Missouri interest is in the market for 2000 tons of 
foundry iron. A central Illinois melter is in the market 
for 500 tons, a Kansas melter wants 400 tons and a loca! 
melter wants 300 tons, and there are two inquiries fo! 
500 to 1000 tons each from two Indiana foundries. An 
Atchison, Kan., melter is in the market for 500 tons of 
foundry iron. Two cars of 80 per cent ferromanganese 
were sold this week on the basis of $62.50 New Orleans, 
and the Commonwealth Steel Co. wants a car of 12 to 
13 per cent ferrosilicon. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis. a 
lows, having added to furnace prices $2.80 freight 
Chicago and $5.74 from Birmingham: 

Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2. 
Basic 
Southern foundry, all rail, sil. E 
BM singh so cc uohs ahegasceh aces nnas. Oe aes 

Finished Iron and Steel—The demand for finishe: 
iron and steel products is improving, one concern report- 
ing the best week for many months. Several carloads 
of reinforcing bars were sold to jobbers, and local fab- 
ricators bought some structural steel on the basis ©! 
$1.40 Pittsburgh. There still is very little being done 
locally in the structural field because of the failure 0! 
labor and the master builders to get together on 4 
wage adjustment. Interest is being shown here in the 
Indianapolis Athletic Club, involving 1500 to 1600 tons 
of structural steel, of which Roberts, Frost & Dagget' 
of that city are the architects. Bids will be opened 
April 15 for the Fort Madison, Iowa, school to co! 
$265,000. The railroads are entering the market aga!". 
The Missouri Pacific Railroad, which last wees 
bought 20,000 tons of rails, made a purchase ("!> 
week of 1250 kegs of track bolts and 2200 kegs ©: 
track spikes. Owing to an error of the telegrap' 
operator, the rail tonnage was reported as 200,000 |' 
THE IRON AGE of March 2. The Wabash Railroad 
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e market for 160,000 tie plates for 70, 80 and 90 
\ils, and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
ts 350,000 tie plates for from 56 to 80-lb. rails. 


stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 
per lb.; iron bars, 2.624¢c.; structural shapes, 
tank plates, 2.72%4c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 





( No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.15c.; 
rawn rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.65c.; struc- 
vets, $3.52% per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $3.62%; tank 


7/16-in. and smaller, 65 and 5 per cent off, list; ma- 
holts, large, 60-10 per cent; small, 60, 10 and 10 per 
irriage bolts, large, 55-5 per cent; small, 60 and 10 
t: lag serews, 65-15 per cent: hot pressed nuts, square 
igon blank, $4; and tapped, $3.75 off list. 


oke.—The market for coke is showing more activ- 
iithough most of the buying is for from a carload 
125 tons. The most favorable feature is the in- 
. in shipping specifications against contracts, espe- 
among manufacturers of water gas. Foundries, 
ire buying more freely, although the fear of a 
strike has not produced any very heavy buying. 
Old Material—The market for old material looks 
ter, and there is a somewhat more bullish feel- 
mong the dealers, a condition due to one of the 
consumers having sent a representative on a tour 
spection to all the yards in the district looking for 
al grades of heavy melting steel; consequently the 
rs are absorbing all railroad offerings at advanc- 
While the consensus of opinion is that bet- 
rices are just ahead, still, due to lack of actual 
g by consumers, most of the grades remain at 
ent quotations, the only exceptions being a few spe- 
tems. The only railroad offering before the mar- 
: a list issued by the Pennsylvania—Southwestern 
—calling for about 4000 tons. 


prices. 





juote dealers’ prices f.o.b 
il district and dealers’ 


consumers’ works, St 
yards, as follows 


Louis 


Pe r Gross Ton 
irom PUM. 20s 6 ee $14.00 to $14.50 
rails, rerolling. 11.00to 11.50 
rails, less than 3 ft. : 12.50 to 13.00 
iving rails, standard section 23.00 to 28.00 


iron car wheels......... 
heavy railroad melting steel 
\ | heavy shoveling steel 
inary shoveling steel.. 
Ss, Switches and guards, cut apart 
nary bundle sheet 
steel bolsters...... 


13.50 to 14.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
9 75to 10.00 
§50to 10.00 
10.00 to 10.50 
1.00 to 4.50 
10.50 to 11.00 


Per Net Ton 

axles and tire turnings 6.00 to 6.50 
angle bars...... 13.00 to 13.50 
angle bars.... 9.00to 9.50 
car axles... 18.00 to 18.50 
CAF GEIMGiieis osisecs ‘ ~eee 12.50to 13.00 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 15.00 to 15.50 
1 railroad wrought.... 9.50to 10.00 
2 railroad wrought. . 8.50 to 9.00 
road: GUNS acca cohkix « 11.00 to 11.50 
*«l couplers and knuckles ... 11.00 to 11.50 

omotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
mooth inside ...... 8.00 to 8.50 
1 dealers’ forge......... 8.00to 8.50 
iron borings... . 5.50to 6.00 
WI is te 6s 8.50 to 9.00 


6.00 to 6.50 
13.50to 14.00 


| boilers cut in sheets and rings 
railroad cast 


plate and light cast 11.59to 12.00 
lroad malleable ..... 9.50to 10.00 
cultural malleable 9.50 to 10.00 

pes and flues...... 7.50 to 8.00 


avy railroad sheet and tank. 50 to 6.00 





ht railroad sheet....... 3.50to 4.00 
road grate bars. 10.90 to 10.50 
lachine shop turnings. . 3.00to 3.50 
ntry mixed iron... 6.00 to 6.50 
railroad mixed. . 7.00 to 7.50 
eshoes Se ae S50to 10.00 
road brake shoes 950 to 10.00 

















“Boost Bridgeport” committee of the Chamber 
mmerce of Bridgeport, Conn., is contemplating 
ection of a large loft building in the very near 

for use of the small manufacturing industries 


‘o not need, or cannot afford, buildings and plants 
r own. 









































ted States Civil Service examinations are to be 
r information assistants under the Federal 
for Vocational Education. Salaries offered 
from $2,400 to $3,600. Applications must be 


- ‘ with the Commission at Washington on or before 
March 28, 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. to-day notified its 
customers in this district of an advance in prices on 
plates, shapes and bars to 1.50c., Pittsburgh, effective 
immediately. This action comes as an aftermath to two 
or three weeks of extremely low prices, during which 
time orders were taken at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, and in 
one or two instances at even lower figures. It is under- 
stood that all low quotations have been withdrawn ex- 
cept where protection was given for a specified period. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. is reported to have 
booked sufficient tonnage for two months’ operation at 
60 per cent of capacity and fear of a coal strike on 
April 1 brought about a cessation of its aggressive 
selling policy of the past few weeks. The local sales 
office of the Carnegie Steel Co. has also notified some 
of its customers of a prospective advance to 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, on plates, shapes and bars, but it is not 
understood that this announcement has yet been offi- 
cially made at the Pittsburgh headquarters of the com- 
pany. 

As a result of these advances, other steel companies 
are adopting a little firmer attitude on prices and be- 
fore the week ends steel prices generally, it is pre- 
dicted, may stiffen considerably. To-day, however, it 
appeared that orders for plates, shapes and bars could 
still be placed with some makers at 1.35c., Pittsburgh, 
though indications were that buyers would not find it 
easy to do 1.30c. even on very attractive business. 

Pig iron prices have also stiffened. Three Eastern 
furnace interests which made a drive for business week 
before last at $19 for No. 2 plain and $19.50 for No. 
2X, furnace, have advanced quotations to $20 and 
$20.50, but it is still possible to buy No. 2 plain at 
$19.50, furnace, and No, 2X at $20. 

Steel plant operations show a slight increase. The 
Cambria works of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
will put on two blast furnaces within 10 days, making 
five out of 11 in operation. The Bessemer steel works 
will also be started at the same time. 

There has been a general advance in prices on old 
material, due mostly to higher prices and more active 
buying at Pittsburgh. 

Pig Iron.—Three eastern Pennsylvania blast furnace 
interests, which lowered their prices $1 a ton on foun- 
dry grades week before last in a drive for business 
which netted a total of 50,000 to 60,000 tons, have ad- 
vanced their quotations $1 and are now quoting $20, 
furnace, for No. 2 plain and $20.50 for No. 2X. It is 
still possible, however, to buy No. 2 plain at $19.50 and 
No. 2X at $20, furnace. Considerable business was 
closed during the past week at the low prices, princi- 
pally in the New York district, but to-day the three 
leading sellers were firmly quoting the higher prices. 
Most all of the available business seems to have been 
closed and current inquiries are mostly for small lots 
for immediate shipment. The tonnage which has been 
put on furnace books within the past two weeks was 
not all for early shipment, some of it running through- 
out second quarter. However, the furnaces are fairly 
well off for this month and their attitude at present 
is to await developments in the threatened coal strike 
set for April 1. A small tonnage of malleable iron has 
been sold by an eastern Pennsylvania furnace at $22, 
furnace. Low phosphorus iron is inactive and prices 
are unchanged. There is no demand for basic. 


The following quotations are, with the exception of those 


on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and 
include freight rates varying from 84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. .$20.76 to $21.26 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 21.26 to 21.76 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 26.24to 26.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. --- 27.24to 27.74 
Basic delivery eastern Pa. 19.84 


Gray forge 

Malleable 

Standard low phos 

Copper bearing low 
nace) 


20.50to 21.00 
; ‘ 22.50to 24.00 
(f.o.b. furnace). . 30.00 
phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
TEeTTTTTTT ST. 28.00 
Ferroalloys.—Very little ferromanganese has been 
sold in the past week. There is practically no business 
in the British alloy, as sales are subject to increase in 


the duty. Prices remain’ at $62.50, seaboard, for both 
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domestic and imported. Spiegeleisen is nominally held 
at $30, furnace, for the 16 to 19 per cent. 


Semi-Finished Steel—Only occasional sales of bil- 
lets are being made, prevailing prices being $28, Pitts- 
burgh, for rerolling and $32 for forging quality, with 
$1 a ton higher for small lots. Sheet bars are quoted at 
$29, Pittsburgh, but $28 could undoubtedly be done on 
an attractive tonnage. 


Plates.—The price situation on plates to-day ap- 
peared somewhat firmer due to the advance to 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. and the 
indication that the Carnegie Steel Co. would also an- 
nounce the same quotation. While it appeared more 
difficult to place plate orders at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, at 
which business has been done in the past two or three 
weeks, it was possible to-day to obtain quotations of 
1.35¢c. Just to what extent other mills will follow the 
advance to 1.50c. remains to be seen, but it is predicted 
that quotations below 1.35c. and possibly below 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, may entirely disappear before the end of 
the week. All sellers are not sanguine, however, that 
a marked improvement in the price situation will imme- 
diately result. Eastern plate mills are operating at a 
slightly better rate. The Standard Oil Co. is reported 
to have placed 1000 tons for its Bayway, N. J., plant. 
The Norfolk & Western Railroad has issued an inquiry 
for 2000 to 4000 70-ton steel freight cars. The Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad has divided 985 
cars for repair between the American Car & Foundry 
Co. and the Magor Car Corporation. The Baltimore & 
Ohio has withdrawn its inquiry for 50 passenger, mail 
and baggage coaches because of inability to obtain de- 
liveries in time for the summer excursion traffic. We 
quote sheared and universal plates at 1.35c. to 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Structural Material.—Steel for the new Philadelphia 
public library, amounting to 4300 tons, is reported to 
have been placed with the American Bridge Co. Con- 
siderable new work is being talked of, but most of it is 
still in the estimating stage. Structural shapes are pos- 
sibly a trifle firmer in price, but the market can still be 
quoted at not over 1.35c. to 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Orders for steel bars continue in fair vol- 
ume, with most of the business being taken at not more 
than 1.35c., Pittsburgh. Bar iron is now available at the 
same figure, but business is extremely limited. 

Old Material.—Although scrap business in the East 
has not materially increased, greater activity and 
higher prices in the Pittsburgh district have given this 
market a much firmer tone. Such sales as have been 
made in eastern Pennsylvania are at advancing prices 
and the market this week is about 50c. a ton higher on 
nearly all grades. The Bethlehem Steel Co. has paid 
$13.50, delivered Steelton, Pa., but at steel plants nearer 
to Philadelphia steel scrap has been offered as low as 
$12, delivered. The steel scrap on the recent list of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is reported to have been sold 
at $14.60, delivered at western Pennsylvania steel 
plants. We quote for delivery at consumers’ works in 
this district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting ste« . . $12.00 to $13.00 
Scrap rail atte _sivetes dees eee foe 
Steel rails, reroliing. ees ~-+- 15.00to 15.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 18.00to 19.00 
Cast iron car wheels... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 yard wrought... 12.50 to 13.00 
ae a 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works). 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 busheling 11.50 to 12.50 
No. 2 busheling GR SeS ae. > ee Ae 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 
blast furnace use).. aie ‘ 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 
furnace use) 
Machine-shop turnings 
mill and steel works use) oe 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 
Cast (for steel works and 
rolling mills) .. 
Cast borings (for 
No. 1 cast 
Railroad 
Stove 


10.00 to 10.50 


10.00 to 


10.50 to 
11.00 to 
borings 
12.09 to 
14.50 to 
17.00 to 
14.00 to 
14.00 to 
13.00 to 


chemical plants). 


grate bars wile ; 
plate (for steel plant use) 
Railroad malleable 7 ata 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications). . eae 
CON CF A ois ites he aS Ok Boe 
Steel car axles 


Track Supplies.—The Pennsylvania Railroad will 
probably place orders this week for 100,000 to 200,000 


13.00 to 13.25 
No market 
17.00 to 18.50 
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tie plates (1000 to 2000 tons), 500,000 Ib. of ra 
spikes and 100,000 heat-treated track bolts. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers have r 
prices on steel bars and small shapes, round ed¢g. 
and steel, tank steel plates, deformed steel bars, | 
and bands. We now quote for local delivery a 
lows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.40c.; iron bars 
bands), 2.50c.: round edge iron, 2.60c.; round ede: 
iron finish, 14% x % in., 2.60c.; round edge steel pla 
3.35¢e.; tank steel plates, ™4-in. and heavier, 2.41 
steel plates, 3/16-in., 2.55c.; blue annealed steel 
No. 10 gage, 3.50c.; light black sheets, No. 28 gag 
galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5c.; square twist: 
deformed steel bars, 2.40c.; structural shapes, 2.50; 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.60c.; 3/16-in., 4.785c¢ 
4.90c.; spring steel, 4.10c.; round cold-rolled stee] 
Squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 3.75c.; stee 
No. 13 gage and lighter, 3.15c.; steel bands, No. 12 
3/16-in., inclusive, 3c.; iron bands, 3.90c.; rails, 2 
steel, 8c.; Norway iron, 5c.; toe steel, 4.50c. 


Sheets.—Prices are firm, 2.25c. for blue anneal), 
for black and 4c. for galvanized, Pittsburgh, n 
quoted by all makers. Tin plate is usually quoted at 
$4.60, Pittsburgh, but on large lots $4.50 can be di 


LOWER EXTRAS ON WIDE PLATES 


Lukens Steel Co., Makes Reductions Up to $40 a 
Ton on Its Product 


The Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., which has 
the only mill in the country rolling extra wide plates, 
has issued a new card of extras on wide plates, putting 
into effect reductions which amount to as much as $40 
a ton on plates 190 to 195 in. wide. Cutting extras ar 
entirely eliminated in the new card. The extra on 
widths over 190 in. to 195 in. is reduced from 4c. to 2c. 
per lb.; on widths from 170 to 185 in., the former extras 
ranged from 3c. to 3.75c. per lb., while the new extra 
on these widths is 1.50c. per lb.; from 155 to 170 in., 
the former extra ranged from 2.25c. to 2.75c., while the 
new extra for all of these widths is 1.25c. per lb.; 
widths from 140 to 155 in., which formerly took extra 
of from 1.50c. to 2c. per lb., now take an extra of le. 
per lb.; on 130 to 135 in., the former extra was le. 
and on 135 to 140 in., 1.25c., while the new card gives 
0.75c. as the extra on widths from 130 to 140 in. 


Alabama Pig Iron Stocks Decline 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—Alabama iron yard 


stocks show a decrease of 23,000 tons. Stocks on yards 
Feb. 1 and March 1 were as follows: Feb. 1, 82,000 
and 73,000 tons; basic 27,000 and 21,000; warrants, 800 
and 700; machine cast, 46,000 and 38,000; total stocks, 
157,000 and 134,000. 

The Stanley Iron Works, Bridgewater, Mass., sig- 
nifies its intention of resuming operations this week. 
The plant has been closed a week or so. A reduction 
in wages of molders, amounting to 20 per cent, was 
followed by a strike. 


The number of employees at the General Electric 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been increased 12 per cent 
during the past three months and the plant is running 
46 per cent of normal. While domestic business con- 
tinues to increase, foreign orders have been the sa!va- 
tion of the company. 


Within the next few months, the New Lodon Ship 
& Engine Co., New London, Conn., will install new 
engines and shafts in six submarines and later wi!! 40 
similar work on 12 others. 

The wage scale of some 650 employees © 
Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., motorcycles, nas 
been reduced 15 per cent. 


er +ho 
tT tne 


Several departments of the Stevens-Duryea 
Chicopee, Mass., automobiles, have been placed 
half-time basis. 


The Royal Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn., has in- 
creased its operating schedule 15 per cent. Many °% 
its employees are now on full time. 
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Rritish Iron and Steel Market 


or Deadlock Hampering Home Trade—Ship- 
ments to Continent Expanding—Beams 


and Ship Plates Higher 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 7. 


to the deadlock in the engineering and ship- 

| | »uilding trades, because of the dispute with re- 
to overtime payments and the withdrawal of the 
nus, a decrease has resulted in the home busi- 

pig iron. The export demand is improving and 

have been further sales to Continental destina- 
Makers are well booked over March and prices 


matite sales have decreased. Buyers are disin- 
to pay the increased prices. Makers’ order 
re well filled. East Coast mixed numbers have 
| at £4 19%s. ($21.89). Sellers are now asking 
cape 
t Bilbao Rubio ore is now held at 26%s. ($5.83) 
Tees, nominal. Coke is easier. 
hed steel trades are threatened by an indus- 
The works are badly in want of 
but prices are still held, owing to the uncer- 
of future costs. Home and export demand is 


pheaval. 


We 
vian merchant bars are being sold at £8 to £8 
57 to 1.67c. per lb.) f.o.b., May and June de- 
French merchant bars are held at the same 
n. Luxemburg merchant bars are quoted at 
to £8 7s. (1.60 to 1.65c. per Ib.) f.o.b., April 
shipment. 
rian angles are held at £7 10s. to £7 12%s. 
1.50c. per Ib.) f.o.b. Luxemburg steel beams 
ted at £7 10s. to £7 15s. (1.47 to 1.52c. per Ib.) 
for June delivery. Belgian 3/16-in. plates are 
£9 (1.77¢c. per Ib.) c.if. India. Belgian sheet 
be had at £6 10s. to £6 12%s. ($28.60 to 
f.o.b., for March shipment. Luxemburg billets 
ainable at £7 ($30.80) f.o.b., March and, April. 
plates are steady, but there is little business 
Welsh manufacturers are not yet disturhed 
acid workers’ strike. Cheap offerings of 
tal tin plate bars have been made, but buyers 
f placing orders. 
quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
at $4.40 per £1 as follows: 


delivered £1 49s. $6.38 
1 foundry 4 15 20.90 
No. 3 foundry 4 10 19.80 
N {foundry 4 7% 19.25 
No. 4 forge.. 4 10 19.80 
DOMEO  éccawes 410 19.80 
in ehie cms 7 )* 30.80 
aes 5 0 to 56 2% 22.00 to $22.55 
nese _- 6 &14 10° 66.00 & 63.80* 
b and up.... 8 0 to 910 35.20to 41.80 
. ‘ 7 0 to 7 10 30.80 to 33.00 
plate bars 
7 a to 71% 30.80 to 32.55 
ise box , 0 181% to 019 1.07 to 4.18 
C. per Lb 
9 5 to 10 10 1.82 to 2.06 
12 10 to 14 0 2.46 to 2.7% 
9 10 to 11 0 1.87 to 2.15 
8 15 to10 5 1.72 to 2.01 
; 8 10 to10 0 1.67 to 1.96 
1 to 3 in. 10 10 2? 06 
ts, 24 g. 15 15 to16 90 3.09 to 3.14 
ve am ae to13 40 2.46 to 2.55 
‘ 12 90 &12 5° 2.36 & 2.41° 
|! strip 
23 10 +.° 


Revival Slow — Pig Iron Demand Light — 


Further High-Speed Steel Stocks 


ON, ENGLAND, Feb. 8.—The long-looked for 
has not yet made its appearance, to the dis- 
‘ment of all concerned. It cannot be said with 
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any confidence that the corner has been turned. Cer- 
tainly, there has been considerable improvement in 
pig iron during the past week or so, but this is only 
a minute proportion of the normal trade. The whole 
trouble, of course, is high prices, which consumers all 
over the world are not disposed to pay, and though 
the process of deflation has continued steadily for many 
months, prices have not yet got down to an economic 
level. Various wage reductions have been made recently 
which, of course, help to cheapen production, but there 
is still the question of fuel and railroad transport, 
and consumers of steel in this country assert that it 
is not so much the high price they have to pay which 
is a hindrance to substantial business as it is the cost 
involved in the handling of material afterward and 
in working it up for their own purposes. A certain 
amount of export business is, of course, moving, and 
in one or two instances low prices have been taken, 
but the works involved now appear to have sufficient 
orders to cope with their present limited output and 
are consequently slightly stiffer. On the other hand, 
continental quotations are advancing, and deliveries 
becoming more and more in arrears, so that buyers 
hesitate from committing themselves into such con- 
tracts. 

Home consumers of pig iron are simply purchasing 
from hand to mouth, while export sales are small but 
include a few lots to Germany. No alterations have 
been made in Cleveland quotations, No. 3 G. M. B. 
being obtainable at 90s. for either home or export, 
but buyers are confident that before long they will be 
able to obtain all they want for less money, and are 
therefore holding off as long as possible. 

Hematite continues in fair demand, South Wales 
and Sheffield being the prominent purchasers for the 
home trade, although by no means in any substantial 
degree, while for export Germany has bought a little. 
Prices, however, are weak, as makers want the orders 
and East Mixed Nos. can be obtained for about 
90s. There are in the Cleveland district 27 furnaces 
now working, and of these seven are on foundry and 
12 on hematite pig iron, and the remainder on basic 
and special. 

In finished iron and steel, North Eastern and Scotch 
makers have decided no longer to compete against 
each other for ship plates and shapes, and have re- 
established the fixing of minimum quotations for the 
home trade. Ship plates are accordingly offered at 
£10 10s., delivered, and shapes at £10, delivered. Apart 
from this, the market generally is dull and uninterest- 
ing. 

On top of the recent throwing on the market of a 
large quantity of high-speed tool steel by the govern- 
ment, comes a discovery of further quantities at Con- 
stantinople, thus causing additional uneasiness to Shef- 
field producers. The quantity involved is in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 tons and consists in the main of 18 and 
14 per cent tungsten material, which was shipped for 
munition making in Russia and is offered exactly as 
it left the works here several years ago. 


Coast 


Youngstown View of Advance 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 7.—Independents believe the 
advance on bars, shapes and plates to 1.50c. by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, will help stabil- 
ize the market. The new minimum will be recognized 
by Valley interests, which have heretofore been accept- 
ing bar and plate tonnage at 1.40c. The general effect 
will be to strengthen prices, producers believe. 


Receivers for the Pittsburgh Railways Co., have 
asked authority in the Federal Court to spend $400,000 
for 40 new all steel cars, money for which is availabie 
or will be available before the completion of the order, 
which is expected to go to the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Motors are to be furnished by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, has 
added 200 men to its force and is now operating its 
plant at from 60 to 70 per cent capacity. 
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FAR EAST INQUIRIES FOR BARS 


Pipe for China—Quotations Asked on 10,000 Tons 
of Second Hand Plates 


New York, March 7.—The Chinese market is begin- 
ning to show considerable improvement, evidently in 
sympathy with the increased activity of Japanese buy- 
ing. Purchases by merchants in Japan continue on an 
upward trend and Chinese merchants also are begin- 
ning to inquire, with the evident intention of buying. 
Among recent Chinese purchases in the United States 
has been 2000 kegs of checker-head, counter sunk wire 
nails, which were reported to have gone at 3.65c. per 
keg, c.i.f. Chinese port. Some business has also been 
transacted in wire, black and galvanized sheets and 
bars. An inquiry is current from Chinese interests for 
about 10,000 tons of Matheson joint, 16-in. steel pipe 
and another inquiry, being handled by A. G. De Sher- 
binin & Co., 60 Broadway, New York, calls for 10,000 
tons of second-hand steel plates, for April, May and 
June delivery. The offering price of the exporter is 
reported to be $25 per ton. 

Inquiry for bars by both Chinese and Japanese 
merchants continues to increase. Orders up to 500 tons 
are reported to have been placed and several inquiries 
are current. Sizes are generally confined to % in. and 
smaller. German competition in Far Eastern markets 
on bars and structural material is reported to be con- 
fined to only the smallest sizes, the larger bars being 
quoted lower by American mills. 

An inquiry for fabricated pipe for Calcutta, India, 
received by way of London, asks for quotations on 5/16 
and 7 16-in. steel plates for 33-in. and 60-in. pipe, total- 
ing about 4000 tons for a 6-mile line. It is understood 
that the fabrication is to be done in England, and as 
American mill prices are still rather high to compete 


Blast Furnace Investigations of Bureau of 
Mines 


The blast furnace research section of the Bureau 
of Mines, located at Minneapolis, has carried out plant 
investigations for six years; these are being continued. 
The conviction has been forced on it, however, that 
little progress toward the solution of the many im- 
portant problems involved in furnace operation will, 
or can, be solved by any method of study of commercial 
operations on account of the large amount of materials 
to be handled and the numerous causes of irregu- 
larities. The need of a furnace capable of operating 
on a small scale and under controllable conditions has 
been obvious for years. In the last year an experi- 
mental stack has been erected and twelve combinations 
of furnace lines and operating conditions tried out. 
This work is being continued. 

One investigation covers the effect of furnace lines 
on blast furnace operations. The blast furnace works 
on the countercurrent principle; the ascending gas 
stream encountering the descending raw materials, 
with a regenerative transfer of heat. Maximum con- 
tact between gas stream and raw materials produces 
most rapid heat transfer and reduction of the ore. The 
degree of contact between gas stream and solid charge 
depends to a very large extent upon the size and shape 
of the furnace. About 200 furnaces are relined each 
year, most of the new lines being copies of previous 
unsatisfactory ones. The furnace designer, lacking 
practical rules governing the best shape of furnace, 
prefers to stick to known troubles rather than accept 
the risk of a new design. An investigation in the 
laboratory and in the experimental furnace is being 
carried on by the bureau with the hope to discover 
some fundamental principles which may be of use to 
the furnace designer. 

Another investigation being conducted relates to the 
effect of physical characteristics of the charge on blast 
furnace operation. Probably the greatest cause of the 
fundamental inefficiency of the blast furnace, con- 
sidered thermally as a furnace, is due to the enormous 
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in England, it is doubted that the order could be ¢| 
here. 

The recent activity in wire rod exports to Ja 
has evidently come to a temporary end with the s|\_}, 
stiffening of the American market, and the declin, 
that market in Japan. Recent sales of wire rods 
made at $47 per ton, c.i.f. (about $33 mill) Japan, 
at present sales are being consummated there at |<; 
than the American market price. Steel bar orders 
Japanese merchants are reported by numerous ex; 
ers. One exporter is stated to have booked 1000 ; 
another 500 tons and quotations were recently » 
by certain exporters on 3400 tons and on 2500 
Practically all were for small sizes. Although it has 
been reported that the Imperial Japanese Railways 
inquiry for 4730 tons of 20-lb. rails, with which 
included 191 tons of 20-lb. rail splice bars and 6 ion 
of 16-lb. rail splice bars, was placed with the Asano 
Bussan Co., 165 Broadway, New York, no confirmatio) 
has as yet been received. The reported quotatio: 
this order, c.if. Japanese port, was $42.75 per tor 

The heavy black sheet buying of Japan, during 
latter part of last year, evidently led to some specula 
tion in the United States. Lower mill prices here and 
the recent light buying by Japan has brought a nom 
ber of lots of both black and galvanized sheets upor 
the market. It is also reported that shipyards in Penn- 
sylvania have been offering resale lots of black sheets 
in good condition at $15 to $16 per ton. Some mills are 
reported to be shading prices considerably on 
standard brands of sheets, when quoting for export 

The leading independent steel export company 
ports a considerable gain for February, though tonnage 
figures are still very far from what may be considered 
a normal volume. Japan is buying consistently and 
South American countries have also come into the mar- 
ket to a greater extent. 





disparity between the sizes of the particles of the solids 
charged. The average lump of coke has a volume of 
400 to 800 ¢.c. and a surface exposed to the gas stream 
of 0.5 to 1 sq. cm. per gm. The average ore particle, 
on the contrary, has a volume approximately 0.000005 
and would expose a surface of about 300 sq. cm. pe! 
gm. to the gas stream if its surface were exposed 

the gas stream. A study is being made of the effect 
on furnace operation of a mixture of solid particles 
one-third of which is one hundred million times th 
size of the other two thirds. In a number of cases 
furnace operators have improved furnace efficiency | 

sizing the coke charge. There are prospects of being 
able to continue such work on the sizing, not only of 
the coke but of the ore. 

The bureau is also conducting performance tests 
on various cokes in the blast furnace. Opportunities 
for obtaining rather complete data on coking con’ 
tions and coordinate information concerning the pe} 
formance of this coke in the blast furnace are par- 
ticularly good at this plant. Variations in the quality 
of the coke in commercial practice are sufficiently grea’ 
to promise valuable data without instituting special! 
coking conditions. Furnace irregularities from other 
causes probably will be difficult to eliminate. Chances 
of a successful study of data at this plant are bette: 
than at the majority of plants due to the simple and 
direct means there employed for the transfer of coke 
from the ovens to the furnace. In most plants the 
identity of individual coke heats is lost in transfer and 
storage of the coke. 


The Worcester, Mass., Chamber of Commerce es! 
mates the unemployed in that city as 8000, or <!)'” 
less than was the case six months ago. At the peak if 
the business depression, more than 15,000 were ou! °! 
employment in that city. The unemployment in ‘" 
metal working and machine tool industries has grow" 
considerably less during the past six months, large'y 
because of the activity of steel company subsidiaries 
and of textile machinery accessories makers. 















Freight Rates 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
e] products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
are as follows: 


delphi, domestic. “ 36 Kansas City ......... $0.815 
lade lphia, export... 0.265 Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 
imore, domestic... 0.35 Sw cdbwetemnasaes 0.665 
more, export .... 0.255 ee ea 0.815 
y York, domestic... 0.38 Omaha (pipe) ...... o tn 
York, export..... 0.285 pe rrrrr er reer 1.35 
n, domestic ..... 0.405 Denver (wire products) 1.415 
MN, CXPOFt .ccccee 0.285 Pacifie Comat ...-cece< 1.665 
falo. .c<eseceseees - 0.295 | Pacific Coast, ship plates 1.335 
yelanid |. ccccceeacs Glam DT, cc acca a 0.765 
roi rit ee nitewdns 0.325 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.555 
matt scaccace cae 0.325 Jacksonville, rail and 
NAPOHB .ccccecces 0.345 are 0.46 
LO s4cecee bee dwe 0.38 New Orleans ........ 0.515 
LOUIS. occu <i dine a OO 


he minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 
lb. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., 
to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel products, 
pt structural material, the minimum is 80,000 lb On 
itter item the rate applieS to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of 
mum of 40,000 Ib. On shipments of wrought iron and 
pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the 
um carload is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not 
above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
regular railroad tariffs. 
tes from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e.. New York, Phila- 
a and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
hip lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
c.; ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 
ommon wire products, including cut or wire nails, 
ind wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
rods, wire rope, cable and strands, $1: wire fencing, 
ng and stretcher, 75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
ver 8 in. in diameter, 2c. per in. or fraction thereof 
ynal. All prices per 100 Ib. in carload lots, minimum 
i Ib 
Structural Material 


beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 3 to 15 in.: angles, 3 to 6 
one or both iegs, ™% in. thick and over, and zees, 
ral sizes, 1.35c. to 1.40c. 

eared plates, 4% in. and heavier, tank quality, 1.35c. to 


Wire Products 


Vire nails, $2.40 base per keg: galvanized, 1 in. and 
neluding large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an 
»ver this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; 

Bessemer and basic wire, $2.25 per 100 Ib.; annealed 
vire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.25; galvanized wire, $2.75; galvan- 
rbed wire, $3.05; galvanized fence staples, $3.05; 
barbed wire, $2.55; polished fence staples, $2.55; 
t-coated nails, per count keg, $1.90; these prices being 
to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b 
irgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
2 per cent off for cash in 10 days Discounts on 
wire fencing are 70% per cent off list for carload lots; 
cent for 1000-rod lots, and 68% per cent for small 
ob. Pittsburgh. 


Bolts and Nuts 


ne bolts, small, rolled threads, 
70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
e bolts, small, cut threads....70 and 10 per cent off list 
e bolts, larger and longer....70 and 10 per cent off list 
ge bolts, % in. x 6 in.: 
er and shorter rolled threads.70 and i0 per cent off list 


DPD kaeedn kee hence caknwee wae ate 70 per cent off list 
nger an@ INFO GEOR. 6. cic cc escss 70 per cent off list 
CUD .. ota ene ocho take 70,10 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....60 and 10 per cent off list 
goo: 2 A eer ee 20 per cent extra 
ne bolts, ¢.p.c, and t. nuts, % in. x 4 in 
Her ORG BROPTET. .<ccccccvce 65, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
rer and longer sizes....... .65 and 10 rer cent off list 
essed sq. or hex. blank nuts.......... ... $5.50 off list 
CHUOG We, COE oo cd ioetatcedcceses $5.25 off list 
ne €. OG. OF Time: DERE MUEN: oii ccs cet $5.25 off list 
nd t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, tapped..... . $5.00 off list 


shed hex. nuts: 
to 9/16 in. inclusive. .80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
sizes S. A. B..... . iid 80 and 16 per cent off list 
to 1 in. inclusive, U. S ‘S. and 8. A. E 

70, 10. 10 and 10 per cent off list 


bolts in packages....80 and 3 tensand 5 per cent off list 
OLS TRU ss ced wens 80, 3 tens and 2% per cent off list 
cS: .ctiveeetebabewha «oe ess 70, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
bolts, carloads Gin Sei ae ice: ical ea asl aval Wie a 
its, less than carloads iwi ade alae ae duel wa ae we ace 4c. 
Upset and Hex. Head Cap Screws 
ind under..... 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
tO: FB ers ees 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset Set Screws 
NG, MNES sig: nsw wiveiidad 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 
CD Se Us cabun nous oe 80, 10 and 5 to 85 per cent off list 


Milled Square and Her. Cap Screws 
MOS ss ktcbeeeuckeeea eee 75 and 10 to 80 per cent off list 


Milled Set Screws 
Oe. ciskeas bu bwewe cme eere 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
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Rivets 


Large structural and ship Peed atnsindinis wets $2.00 to $2.10 
Large boiler rivets. aoa ale aca aew werk 6 6 dalieel 2.10to 2.20 
SY WONG on aka ksctani cs Gebiedeucddas wah 75 and 10 off list 


No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers, $36; chain rods, $36; screw stock rods, $41; rivet and 
bolt rods and other rods of that character, $36; high carbon 
rods, $43 to $46, depending on carbons. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $2 to $2.10 base per 
100 lb. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more; spikes, 
14-in., %-in, and 7/16-in., $2.15 to $2.25 base; 5/16-in., $2.15 
to $2.25 base. Boat and barge spikes, $2.15 to $2.25 base per 
100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Track bolts, 3c. base per 100 Ib. Tie plates, $1.75 per 100 Ib. 
Angle bars, $2.40 per 100 Ib. 


Terne Plates 


Prices of terne plates are as follows: 8-Ib. coating, 200 
Ib., $9.30 per package; 8-lb. coating, I, C., $9.60; 15-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $11.80; 20-lb. coating, I. C., $13; 25-Ib. coat- 
ing, I. C., $14.25; 30-lb. coating, IL. C., $15.25; 35-lb. coating, 
I. C., $16.25; 40-lb. coating, L. C., $17.25 per package, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars, 1.35c. to 1.40c. from mill. 


2c. to 2.10c. 
Welded Pipe 
The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh basing card: 
Butt Weld 


Refined bar iron, 


Steel | Iron 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches Black Galv. 
, ORR Serre 54% 28 , me OF Sivsccuus + 3% +22% 
a SO Se eeawas 60 3314 a aocevesteus 36% 18% 
Se ee . 65 COM | BH ccccsescecc 42% 27% 
Srnac aes oe “i, Seng “2: Seo 44by 29% 
Me ia ek ake: ee 5S hy 
Lap Weld 

We ete hues 64 WEG R cere ede 39% 25% 
21% to 6 68 55% i Ce Bev eaas 42% 29% 
7 to 8 Pa 65 51, | 5 WH Bee ccceuc 40% 27% 
2S OP Saicews 64 bOM + 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
a: cas saeeaeren 50% 33 | ¥% to %.... + 4% +37% 
me Wh Dacceda 6 3814 -. wvieewn — 231 
By. rnin Te ae a 50% TE tence gegen bil 42% 28 
os << 2 565% | 1 to 1Mececces 44% 36 
5 OU. ccs DR OTM | 
OB akacnes 70 58% | 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ee ie toed 62 50M | 2 sss eeeeee 40% 27% 
2% to 4...... 66 4 2Y% te 4...s%r- 43% 31% 
4% to 6 65 531, OTR. 20 Oise an 2% 301 
7 te So. 61 47 a 3 eer 35% 4 
9 to 12 55 41% Ste BO. es ecu 30% 18% 

To the large jobbing tr: ade the above discounts are in- 


creased by one point, with supplementary discounts of 5 and 


2% per cent 
Boiler Tubes 
The following are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh 
Charcoal Iron 


Lap Welded Steel | 
1% in © 26% | 1M IM. cccccccccccecs 9 
2 to 2% in ; oa. an 1% to 1% ie a weal 15 
2% to 3 in eae 52 | 2 Oe BU Bn deececece: 25 
S56 8 TEMiscscccvews 7 Bi 46 Bsc ct csv ewes 30 
Soe 00 Gee Mc wanna 32 


To large buyers of steel tubes, a supplementary discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed. 
Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
New discounts have been adopted on standard commercial 
seamless boiler tubes, but manufacturers are not yet ready 
to announce them for publication, and for that reason we 
publish no discounts this week. 


Sheets 


Prices for mill shipments on sheets of standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, follow: 
Blue Annealed 


Cents per Lb. Cents per) Lb. 

No. 8 and heavier ee ae: Ee -Oe Seeseenncss 2.30 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base)...2.25 Nos. 13 and 14...... . 2.36 
Oe: BP - OOO Bic vi.cwecs 2.45 


Bor Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 


Nes. 17 to Fi.. oe: . 2.80 Oe Be eee 3.00 
eee: Be th Bebidas es ones . 2.85 2 2 uheehee eves o eee 3.10 
Nos. 25 and 26... ee SS epee éoncnermad 3.20 
Pee ee svavedvas :ée0ecne 
Galvanized 

Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 
Nos. 10 and 11.... 3.00 Dee. 2 OOD Bes cascenes 3.70 
Nos. 12 to 14 i 3.10 Ps a tua o whine oe edie 3.85 
Nos. 15 and 16... 3.25 ee OT ee 4.00 
Nos. 17 to 21.... 3.40 ih i seatneckasdnw? .4.25 
Nos. 22 to 24 3.55 "dv vewecaawe ap seve 

Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb Cents per Lb 
Nes; 35 amd 16. ..cacue' 2.80 Wee. Ge CURSOR. cc ccosaes 3.00 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.85 No. Ho éf0 dtedeetd tend 3.05 
Nos. 33 to 34...... .2.90 Dak? Gs nt coctmansetns 3.05 
Nos. 25 to 27...... . 2.95 Nos. *J0% OS Geevesuie 3.16 
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LABOR COMMENDED 


Message to Employees of United Engineering & 
Foundry Co.—Conditions Reviewed 


“Labor, generally speaking, is deserving of a large 
amount of credit for the commendable spirit manifested 
in accepting ungrudgingly the unavoidable wage reduc- 
tions and for the better co-operation and higher stand- 
ard of efficiency which, in the majority of cases, is 
clearly noticeable in the amount and quality of work 
turned out.” This statement is contained in a message 
to employees at its various plants by the United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. : 

“Labor is coming to realize that the only way to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation is to put forth its best 
efforts toward elimination of waste, and toward in- 
creased efficiency, in order that the employer, by reason 
of the resultant lower production costs, may secure his 
share of business, which in turn means more employ- 
ment. It is regrettable that all labor cannot see the 
vital need of co-operation between employer and em- 
ployee. 

“We cannot expect any considerable improvement in 
industry until fuel, as well as transportation, is cheaper. 
Many railroads are now farming out repair work which 
should and would be done by railroad labor, if their 
rates were not so far above those outside of the rail- 
road service.” 

“There has been a slight upturn in general busi- 
ness,” continues the statement, “and from present indi- 
cations the improvement will continue slowly. A rapid 
recovery of business might result from unnatural or 
artificial means, but this would be dangerous and might 


Iron Ore Rate Controversy Resumed 

WASHINGTON, March 7.—Tariffs filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on March 1 proposing 
a reduction of 28 per cent as of April 1 on iron ore 
from Eastern mines are to be followed at once, accord- 
ing to reports, by an effort to obtain a reduction of 14 
per cent on April 1 on ex-lake rates. Provided the lat- 
ter went into effect on the date mentioned, it would 
have to be through special permission of the commis- 
sion. The 28 per cent reduction proposed on rates from 
Eastern mines, including those in Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey, would mean the elimination of 
the 40 per cent increase effective on Aug. 26, 1920, 
while the proposed 14 per cent cut in rates from lower 
lake docks on Lake Superior ore would amount to the 
cutting off of one-half of the general 40 per cent ad- 
vance, 

These moves by the carriers again brings to the fore 
the contest between the lake front and interior iron and 
steel interests. Buffalo iron and steel producers have 
consistently opposed a reduction in rates on iron ore 
from lower lake ports to interior furnaces in the ab- 
sence of reductions in rates on coal to the Buffalo dis- 
trict and in a complaint now before the commission 
have asked it to establish a minimum on rates on 
iron from lower lake ports and, going further, argue 
that present rates on such shipments are too low 
when compared with coal rates to Buffalo from Penn- 
sylvania mines. It is therefore expected that the Buf- 
falo producers will contest the proposed 28 per cent cut 
in ore rates from Eastern mines on the ground that it 
is an entering. wedge to a move toward a cut in rates 
on ore from lower lake ports. 

Conferences have been held during the past week 
between the railroads interested and the commission 
regarding the proposed 28 per cent reduction and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the commission will permit 
the lower rates to go into operation on April 1 or will 
suspend them. It also is expected that if the 14 per 
cent rate on ex-lake ore rates is proposed, as it is said 
will be done, conferences will be held with the commis- 
sion, requiring action.on this matter also. As is known, 
the temporary reduction of 28 per cent on ore rates 
from lower lake ports was eliminated on Jan. 1 of the 
present year and the lower rates, which applied last 
fall, suspended until April 1 and succeeded by the old 
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eventually lead to another crash similar to that exper’. 
enced in 1920. : 

“Considering the fact that the noticeable, but slig 
industrial improvement since the middle of last y: 
represents, to a large extent, purchases for repla 
ment or repair of worn-out equipment and buildins: 
rather than new construction, we may safely look : 
a much larger volume of business this year, for 
reason that in addition to a greater volume of pu 
chases for replacement there will be a large demand { 
needed construction which has been pending for sev: 
years. 

“Announcement has already been made that conte: 
plated construction projects of a public utility nat 
as well as extensive improvements by large steel ¢ 
porations and other businesses are to be prosecuted 
started in the near future. 

“Liquidation has progressed rapidly as is indica‘ 
by the large number of commercial failures in 19 
It is well to remember that too few failures during 
business depression is a bad sign. Considering the f 
that so many ill-conceived and inefficiently mana, 
concerns entered the field of business during the per 
of the war, when the unlimited demand and crying n 
everywhere for materials made it possible for almost 
anyone to produce and market goods at a profit, | 
period of depression so far has been characterized 
too low a percentage of failures to make for a healthy 
condition. 

“There still exists a great deal of uncertainty as t 
whether the bottom has been reached in all lines of 
business. It is gratifying to note, however, that sevy- 
eral indications now point to a slow but steady and 
substantial business improvement during the ensuing 
year and many business men are showing keen fore- 
sight by making preparations accordingly.” 


rates which became effective as the result of the gen- 
eral 40 per cent advance. 


Cincinnati Section, National Metal Trades 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Cincinnati section of the 
National Metal Trades Association was held at the 
Business Men’s Club in that city on March 2. The 
principal speakers were W. W. Coleman of Milwaukee, 
George W. Cartwright, Philadelphia, and the Rev. 
John B. Ascham of Cincinnati. President J. B. Doan 
presided, and in his annual address stated that this 
country needed an organized force to successfully re- 
sist the oppression of misguided labor and the spirit of 
communism and that the National Association and all 
of its constituent organizations must not dilute their 
militant forces in the fight for the open shop. Mr. 
Coleman’s remarks dealt with the labor situation in 
England, and he declared that organized labor in that 
country had brought it to the verge of industrial ruin. 
One of the most serious mistakes the United States 
could make would be to enact an unemployment insur- 
ance law. He declared that American industries of 
their own volition had accomplished far more for 
American labor than the British unions had accom- 
plished for English labor. 

Mr. Cartwright in his address advocated an edu- 
cational reform to give the workman the proper per- 
spective toward his work. He said there should be less 
of boards and co-operative legislation and that we "! 
this country must avoid the troubles brought about 
through the gospels preached by the English unions. 
In Mr. Cartwright’s opinion the present industrial de- 
pression was scheduled to arrive in 1914, but the war 
postponed it. Those who were first to retrench by sto} 
ping speculative credit extensions and ‘curtailed produ 
tion will be the first to recover without ‘suffering too 
severe losses. The speaker asserted that it was the 
Federal Reserve Act more than any other thing that 
saved the United States from an unprecedented finan- 
cial panic. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, J. Wallace Carrel; vice-president, E. 4. 
Muller; secretary, N. C. Lamont; the executive com- 
mittee will be comprised of thé officers and P. VU: 
Geier, A. B. Breeze and J. B. Doan. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 


ee 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 











Copper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
——, Tin C—O ea 
Electro- New New St. New 
L ake lytic® York York Louis York tenia 
12.7 12.50 29.50 4.70 4.40 4.90 4.55 
12.7 12. 50 29.37% 4.70 4.40 4.90 4.55 
12. 87 3 12.62% 29.50 4.70 4.40 4.95 4.60 
12.87 by 12.62% eee. 4.70 4.40 4.95 4.60 
12. 874 12.62% 29.75 4.70 4.40 4.97% 4.62% 
13.04 12.75. 29.00 4.70 4.40 4.9714 4.6214 


finery quotation. 


New York 


New YorK, March 7 
\n optimistic tone pervades all the markets and 
s are advancing. The tin market has been quiet 
prices are steady. Conditions in the lead market 
unchanged. Sentiment and prices in the zinc mar- 
have improved. 
‘opper.—Not only have practically all of the cheaper 
rings of copper been eliminated or withdrawn, but 
imers are gradually becoming convinced that the 
mm of the market on this movement has been 
hed. As a result buying in the last week or two 
mproved decidedly and the lower levels have dis- 
ared. Electrolytic copper for early or 30-day de- 
y is quoted to-day at a minimum of 13c., delivered, 
75c., refinery, and it is doubtful if this could be 
led. Some sellers, however, will quote on this basis 
igh May, while others confine themselves to more 
ervative limits as to delivery. Sales in February 
estimated to have been about 100,000,000 lb., as 
trasted with a little over one-half of this in January. 
[he buying late in February and so far this month has 
fairly heavy, both for domestic and foreign ac- 
, the latter being much better than a few weeks 


fin.—The past week has been one of the quietest 
me time. Only enough business in Straits tin has 

n done to establish a market and it is safe to say 
the week’s turnover has ranged from 500 to 600 
and that on no one day was more than 150 tons 

t in. The chief cause of the inactivity has been an 
rtainty on the part of buyers and sellers as to the 
ning of the fluctuations in the London market and 
has resulted in extreme caution on their part. Spot 
ts tin was quoted to-day at 29c., New York, 

| in London spot standard was quoted at £142, future 
ndard at £144 and spot Straits at £144 10s., all about 
r ton less than a week ago, with the market re- 
ted weak. Deliveries of tin into consumption in 
ruary are reported to have been 3215 tons, with 506 
in stock and 900 tons landing on Feb. 28. Im- 
rts for the first two months of this year have been 

00 tons, against 3830 tons for the same two months 

i921. Arrivals thus far this month have been 1205 

, With 7935 tons reported afloat. 

Lead.—The healthy conditions in this market con- 

e, with demand maintained at the steady rate which 
tharacterized it for so many weeks. The only 
ve in price is that at St. Louis of the leading in- 
t which now stands at 4.50c., instead of 4.70c., the 
York quotation being unchanged at 4.70c. In the 
le market the quotation of the independents is 

., St. Louis, or 4,.70c. to 4.75c., New York and 

tern points. 

Zine.—Prices of prime Western have advanced from 
St. Louis, a week ago, to 4.62%c. to-day for 
or 30-day delivery, and the market is regarded 

rm. This is due not so much to a large increase in 

nd as to the fact that producers have taken ad- 
ige of the slight increase in consumption to main- 
a firm attitude as to offerings which they are 
ng to make. Quotations for future delivery are 
‘reely obtained except at considerable increase. 


\ntimony.—Due to pressure to sell a few lots, the 
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market is lower at 4.20c., New York, duty paid, for 
wholesale lots for early delivery. 


Aluminum.—The leading interest continues to quote 
wholesale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
for early delivery at 19c. to 19.10c., f.o.b. plant, de- 
pending on the quantity, and the same grade is offered 
by importers at 17c. to 18c., New York, duty paid. 


Old Metals.—Prices are generally unchanged with 
business dull, though holders seem to be less inclined 
to sacrifice as has been the case during the past few 
weeks. Dealers selling prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible... ....ceeeeeeeces 12.25 
Copper, heavy and Wire. «cc cdeddevecctdecees 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms. .. cccevesvccececss 9.00 
Heavy machine composition. .........+ceee+-. 9.50 
Braee, REGU coccecdcctivnececcdpeeeecetéiedic 7.25 
Perea, TH .. ccadccsscececs duuemeds tay ones 5.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 8.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turningS.........-.6+. 6.00 
ROGGE, BOAVY cocccseccécees éGmmbenettecanctes 4.25 
EGG, COM cccdcecscsddseneed ess ensebees 3.25 
BEMIS oo dékd vertcecdas ckeeee cea tlle 3.00 


Chicago 


Marcu 7.—Demand is light and prices show little 
change. A slight advance in tin reflects greater 
strength in the London market. It is to be noted that 
the London market last week was the lowest in 18 
years. In this country lower than current prices were 
quoted last summer. But this was due to the exchange 
situation. Zine has advanced principally because pro- 
ducers are holding back their metal in an effort to 
stiffen the market. Copper alone has shown evidences 
of real activity. buying in this market having been the 
best for several weeks. Old metal prices remain un- 
changed. We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 
13.25c.; tin, 32c.; lead, 4.50c.; spelter, 4.70c.; antimony, 
6.50c., in less than carload lots. On old metals we 
quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
9.50c.; copper bottoms, 7.50c.; red brass, 7.50c.; yellow 
brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 3.25c.; zinc, 2¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 
22c. tin foil, 23c.; block tin, 25c.; all buying prices for 
less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


MarcH 7.—Both lead and zinc are dull. We quote 
lead at 4.37%4c., car lots, and slab zine at 4.50c. On 
old material we quote: light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red 
brass, 7c.; light copper, 7c.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; pewter, 15c.; 
tinfoil, 16c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. ; 


Investigation of the Alabama Iron Ore District 


At the Southern Experiment Station of the Bureau 
of Mines, Birmingham-Tuscaloosa, Ala., the problem 
of the treatment of the iron ores of the Birmingham 
district has been divided into three parts as follows: 
(a) A detailed economic study will be made of the 
whole iron and steel industry in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, from the ore in the ground to the finished product. 
(b) What proportion of the gangue material associated 
with the iron ore of the district should be removed in 
ore dressing plants. (c) What proportion of the 
gangue of the iron ore of the district should be re- 
moved in the blast furnace for the most efficient prac- 
tice. 

A detailed study will be made of the methods of 
mining, handling and concentration of the ores, which 
will in turn be correlated with the studies on furnace 
practice and the use of coke best adapted to the treat- 
ment of the ores. The intention is to prepare a report 
covering the economic features of the iron ore indus- 
try of the Birmingham district, particularly with re- 
spect to the utilization of the siliceous ores that are 
not extensively used at the present time; also to ascer- 
tain whether it may not be possible to apply the in- 
formation obtained as a result of this investigation to 
the mining, beneficiation and utilization of siliceous 
ores in other states, for example, in Tennessee and 
Missouri. 
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PERSONAL 
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Thomas C. Ham, who has been looking after the 
export business in the New York office of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., effective March 1, was made 

assistant manager of ex- 
ports under A. H. Holli- 
duy, manager of exports. 
Mr. Ham will remain in 
the New York office. Mr. 
Ham was born in New 
Hampshire and is a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He has been with 
the company since 1910, 
serving as assistant man- 
ager of sales in the wire 
department until 1919, 
when he was transferred 
to the New York office. 
Previously he was _ affili- 
ated with the American 
Steel & Wire Co., first as 
manager of the Oklahoma 
City office of the company, 
and later as_ assistant 
manager, merchant trade 
department, in the Chicago office. 

Henry J. Kranz, who for the last 15 years has repre- 
sented Carnegie Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co., and 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, has become associated with the Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis. 


J. V. Emmons, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., gave an 
illustrated talk on the effect of structure upon the 
machining of tool steel, before the Boston Chapter 
American Society for Steel Treating, at the City Club, 
Boston, Wednesday, March 1. 


Edward L. Pond, president Andrew Terry Co., 
Terryville, Conn., foundry, on March 4 observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of his connection with that com- 
pany. 

Frank S. Bradley, formerly secretary and general 
manager of the West Haven Mfg. Co., since its in- 
ception in 1896, has accepted the management of The 
Roberts Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., as its president. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co. announces the appoint- 
ment of John F. Hazen as assistant general manager 
of sales. Mr. Hazen has been for several years con- 
nected with the sales end of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
in various capacities. 

F. W. Pennock has resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of Cleaton Co. (of Canada), Ltd., and 
will hereafter be solely connected with Gelinas & Pen- 
nock, registered engineers, 207 St. James Street, 
Montreal. 

Several changes in personnel were announced re- 
cently by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. R. L. 
Rathbone, who has been manager of the Cleveland 
office, will take up special duties in connection with 
merchandising matters, with headquarters in Cleveland, 
and is succeeded by J. Andrews, Jr., who has been man- 
ager, industrial division, Pittsburgh office. C. D. Taylor 
succeeds Mr. Andrews in the Pittsburgh office. R. Sey- 
bold has been appointed manager of price statistics 
and will act as secretary of the domestic sales com- 
mittee. W. R. Keagy has been appointed manager of 
the Cincinnati office and J, R. Deering manager of the 
Los Angeles office. H. S. Walker succeeds H. E. Lan- 
ning as promotion man in the Denver office and I. G. 
Cline takes the promotion work vacated by R. A. 
O’Reilly in the Chicago office. K. L. Graham succeeds 
to the post vacated by H. C. Hopkins as promotion man 
in the San Francisco office. 

J. C. Miller, formerly manager, Columbus division, 
of the American Rolling Mill Co., has been transferred 
to Ashland, Ky., as manager of the Ashland division of 
the company, which property at present is comprised of 
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two blast furnaces, six 100-ton open-hearth furnaces « 
blooming mill, bar mill, and six sheet mills, and 22.( 
acres of Kentucky coal property. He will also have 
direction of the company’s West Virginia coal pr 
erties, consisting of about 12,500 acres of gas coa! 
Fayette and Boone counties. In a recent reorganizat 
of the Asland Coal & Iron Railway Co., also ow, 
by the company, Mr. Miller was elected first \ 
president and general manager, and also president 
The Tygart Limestone Co. The company contempla:. 
constructing additional finishing capacity during 
present year. 


Arthur Whitcraft, M.E., has assumed charge of : 
manganese steel sales department of The Hadfi 
Penfield Steel Co. with headquarters at Bucyrus, Oh 
Mr. Whitcraft was for a number of years successiv: 
with the Marion Steam Shovel Co., American Lo 
motive Co., and New York Central Railroad, and 
was for 12 years with the American Manganese St 
Co. as a sales engineer engaged in the design, ap 
cation and sale of manganese steel castings. 


L. J. Buck has severed his connection with 
National Carbon Co., a subsidiary of the Union Carbic: 
& Carbon Corporation, and has become United Stat 
sales representative of the British America Nick 
Corporation, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, with offices at t}. 
Canadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Ave., Nev 
York. The British America Nickel Corporation is « 
Canadian organization with Sir Robert Borden 
chairman of its board of directors and Hon. Edgar N 
Rhodes president. It operates in the Sudbury district 
of mines with large quantities of proven ores of ex 
cellent quality and a modern smelter. Its refinery 
located at Deschenes, near Ottawa. 


D. K. Bullens, president D. K. Bullens Co., consult- 
ing metallurgist, Philadelphia, on March 7 addressed a 
joint meeting of the Pittsburgh sections of the Ameri- 
can Steel Treaters Society and American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


W. K. Singleton, formerly sales manager Carnahan 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., now the Falcon Tin Plate & 
Sheet Co., has joined the sales force of the American 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


A. A. Potts has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer and a director of the Pioneer Coal & Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, and its subsidiary companies. 


F. E, Fitzgerald, manager of sales Pioneer Coa! & 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, and affiliated companies, has been 
elected a director of the company and of the Tidewate: 
Coal Co. and the National Transportations Co., sub- 
sidiaries. 

President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, left Tuesda) 
evening for a month’s stay at Hot Springs, Ark. 


William Bassett, as of March 1, retired from th« 
Standard Supply & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh. 


Samuel R. Robinson has resigned as foundry super- 
intendent for the Sandusky Foundry & Machine ©o., 
Sandusky, Ohio, to accept the position as metallurg's' 
with the Lorain Steel Foundry Co., Lorain, Ohio. M 
Robinson was metallurgist for the Philadelphia Rol! 4 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, from 1918 to 1921. Previo 
to that time he was metallurgist for 11 years for ' 
Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., Corapolis, Pa. 


It has been estimated that there were, July 1 las 
12,588,949 motor vehicles in the world, of which 1! 
505,660 were in the United States. No other count: 
reaches 500,000, Great Britain being second with 4°). 
582, Canada third with 463,448, France fourth 
236,146 and Germany fifth with 91,384. All of Europ: 
is credited with 1,110,990, or rather less than New Yo 
and Pennsylvania combined. 


It has been definitely shown by the Bureau of Stan 
ards that very accurate control of the temperatur« 
molten metal is necessary in the determination of gas 
evolved in vacuo. The higher the metal is heated ab: 
its melting point the greater the quantity of gas evol\: 
in a given time. 
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ewis T. MILLER died at Pottsville, Pa., Feb. 26. 

was born in Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1892, and 

the early part of his life around Rochester and 

urgh. After attending the University of Pitts- 

1. he went to the Colonial Steel Co. at Colona, Pa., 

e he served in turn as inspector and assistant pay- 

er for four years. He was later with the Withe- 

steel Co. as paymaster. He enlisted as a mechanician 

aviation section in September, 1917, was in serv- 

> months until July, 1919, when he was commis- 

pilot in the Reserve Corps. After returning 

ervice he again went with the Witherow Steel 

; assistant district manager of its New York office 

vas later made district manager. He also served 

the Hess Steel Corporation for a short time and 

the International High-Speed Steel Co. as general 

intendent of its Rockaway, N. J., plant. Since 

, 1921, he had been connected with the National 

Steel Rolling Co., at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., as general 

1 ntendent, as well as being interested in work for 
Hartmann, Duncan & Rogow, Inc. 


oL. JOHN LAMBERT, of Joliet, Ill., formerly presi- 
ff the American Steel & Wire Co., died at his 
A r home, Pasadena, Cal., March 6, from complica- 
following an attack of pneumonia. Col. Lam- 
death ended an active business career, marked 
renius for organization in the field of iron and 
manufacture and distribution. He was born in 
ertville, N. J., Jan. 12, 1847, obtained a common 
| education and joined the Union forces in the 
War in 1864. In 1879 at Joliet, Ill., the wire manu- 
facturing firm of Lambert & Bishop was organized, 
ne of the first producers of steel wire fencing in the 
intry. With John W. Gates and Elbert H. Gary, 
olonel Lambert was, years ago, one of the national 
figures in the organization of the steel industry, having 
associated with them in the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation. He leaves his widow 
nd one daughter. 
Capt. Horace G. H. Tarr, widely known as an engi- 
f achievement, died unexpectedly March 2 at his 
e in Philadelphia. Captain Tarr was born in Chilli- 
Mo., in 1844, was educated at Andover Academy, 
ted in the Union Army when 16 years of age, and 
was soon promoted to captain. He made an admirable 
cord. After the war he was engaged on a number 
‘f engineering projects and became associated with the 
Otis Elevator Co. He afterward became manager of 
he H. R. Worthington Pump Works, holding that posi- 
ion 17 years and resigning in 1901. At his death he 
is with the R. D. Wood Co., Philadelphia. He was a 
er of a number of engineering associations. 


SOLOMON SHAW, for 52 years an expert in the iron 
steel foundry business in Milwaukee, died Feb. 28 
ged 73 years. He was born in Dudley, England, Oct. 1, 
1848, and came to the United States in 1868. Mr. Shaw 
le yped many new ideas in molding practice. 
JOSEPH HEWES SHEPHERD, mechanical engineer, 
iard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass., died March 
s home in Needham Highlands. Mr. Shepherd 
rn in Arlington, Mass. His first business asso- 
was with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
iENRY W. BULLARD, treasurer Poughkeepsie Foun- 
Machine Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died Satur- 
bh. 4, 
SARGEANT of Domhoff & Joyce, pig iron 
, Cincinnati, died last Saturday, March 4, at 
where he had been receiving treatment for 
nonths, 
H. CUTLER, chairman American Brake Shoe & 
Co., died at Miami, Fla., March 4. He was 
y 15, 1866, and for a number of years was con- 
ith the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
NK E, CABLE, Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
. Y., died March 7 at Newton Center, Mass., 
g an illness of ten days of heart trouble. He 
years old. 
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Federal Trade Commission Cannot Force Pro- 
ducers to Report Costs 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Holding that manufactur- 
ing is not commerce and that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was trying to interfere with commerce, Judge 
Bailey, in the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, last Saturday signed an order and final decree 
making permanent the temporary injunction restrain- 
ing the commission from compelling independent iron, 
steel and coke producers to make monthly reports to 
the commission of their costs of production and other 
intimate details of their business. 

This victory in what is known as the Claire Furnace 
Co. case, involving 22 producers, is of great importance, 
and the ultimate outcome is being watched with deep 
interest by business organizations. The principle em- 
braced in the proceeding is of far-reaching character 
to all manufacturing enterprises of the country, and 
the case is clearly a test as to whether the commis- 
sion has the authority to force producers to make re- 
ports to it as to facts which are considered by them 
to be of a purely private nature. That both the steel 
producers and the commission consider the proceedings 
to be of vast importance is evident from the fact that 
it will be contested through the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The decision of Judge Bailey was in accordance with 
his previously expressed opinion that he would strike 
out the entire amended answer of the Federal Trade 
Commission as not stating a sufficient defense and in 
the nature of a demurrer. Because of this he made the 
injunction permanent, pursuing a policy similar to that 
he established in the Maynard Coal Co. case. In open 
court counsel for the commission noted an appeal 
which was allowed, and the case now is before the 
Court of Appeals of the United States in Washington. 

The case as it now stands on appeal makes a 
square issue between the bill of complaint and the 
amended answer of the commission. The date for 
argument before the Court of Appeals has not been 
set. The argument will be made on the case as stated 
by the pleadings. 

The case originated in December, 1919, when the 
commission called upon the iron, steel and coke makers 
to produce the data required. Claim was made by 
them that the commission has no jurisdiction and that 
its attempt to compel the production of the facts 
wanted is unconstitutional. Judge Bailey first issued 
a temporary restraining order against the commission. 
Various arguments subsequently were made before 
him, with the result that the permanent injunction and 
decree were issued. 

The producers included in the case are the Claire 
Furnace Co., Ella Furnace Co., Edgewater Steel Co., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
Reliance Coal & Coke Co., Westmoreland-Connellsville 
Coal & Coke Co., Wierton Steel Co., LaBelle Iron 
Works, Donner Steel Co., Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
Cambria Steel Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., McKees- 
port Tin Plate Co., N. & G. Taylor Co., Inland Steel 
Co., Trumbull Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Brier Hill Steel Co., West Penn Bridge Co., 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., and Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, in an address 
at Lima, Ohio, on Feb. 22, advocated the removal of 
more than 2,000,000 children from industry, as a means 
of relieving the unemployment situation. Mr. Davis 
also advocated not only a living wage, but a saving 
wage for workers. Further restriction of immigration 
was also declared to be necessary. 
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BROADER BUYING 


Improvement in Demand for Steel Products in the 


Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 7.—In a broader way than at 
any time in many months, business is coming to inde- 
pendent steel mills in the Mahoning Valley, accelerat- 
ing schedules. Unless something unforeseen should 
happen, March gross tonnage placed in this territory 
should register an appreciable advance over the volume 
of February sales. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has definitely decided 
to blow in an additional blast furnace, after an idle- 
ness of many months, increasing the number of its ac- 
tive stacks to two. 

Incoming sheet business shows a broader range, 
and orders for 400 and 500 tons are coming through 
with considerably more frequency, whereas a month 
ago business was largely confined to 25 and 50-ton Iots. 
With exception of sheet makers catering particularly 
to the automobile trade, delivery is possible within a 
couple of weeks. 

Rather than continue to meet prices on plates which 
it characterizes as “ruinously low,” the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. has marked up its quotation on this product to 
1.65c. per lb. This compares with an actual price at 
which plate tonnage has moved in competitive districts 
of 1.35c. The Brier Hill company maintains it cannot 
accept plate business at a price below the slab market. 
A small volume of plate tonnage is being placed. The 
company announces suspension of its 132-in. mill is pre- 
ferable to its continued operation at a loss. 

Another Valley independent is quoting 1.40c. on 


Volunteer Committee to Relieve Unemploy- 
ment of Engineers 


Volunteer committees of engineers to aid in meet- 
ing the unemployment situation are being formed in the 
principal industrial centers of the country. These com- 
mittees will co-operate with the Employment Service 
of the American Engineering Council of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies, whose headquarters 
are in the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. Unemployment has 
been so widely prevalent among engineers that a big 
volunteer committee was formed in New York to aid 
the overtaxed employment service, which for months 
has had more than 3000 applications for jobs on file, 
according to the manager, Walter V. Brown 

Frank A, Casey, Billerica, Mass., is in charge of 
the volunteer work in Boston. In Cleveland the Cleve- 
land Engineering Society has appointed a special com- 
mittee on employment with C. R. Sabin as chairman. 
In Bridgeport, Conn., William E. Hogan is heading the 
movement, while the work in Fairfield County, Conn., 
is being directed by Paul D. Wright, 309 Edgewood 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn., and H. R. Audit, New 
Haven. In New Jersey the committees are being headed 
by S. B. Austin, Boonton, N. J., and A. F. Johnson, 363 
Kenegan Avenue, West Hoboken, N.J., George Beavers 
is directing the volunteer work in Milwaukee and C. C. 
Coonan of the Rochester Engineering Society is in 
charge in Rochester, N. Y. 


More Employment in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 6.— Industrial employment in 
Cleveland showed a fair gain during February and 
more men are now at work in this city than at any 
time since last May, according to the monthly survey 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
labor relations. The figures are based on reports from 
100 plants normally employing 500 or more persons. 
These reported 73,158 employees on their payrolls 
Feb. 28, as compared with 69,352 on Jan. 31, an in- 
crease of 5.5 per cent. The greatest gain was in the 
automotive field. Eighteen companies making motor 
cars and accessories on Feb. 28 were employing 8728 
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plates, with operations on merchant materia) 
mittent. 

Open-hearth furnace operations have been 
rially enlarged within the past two weeks due 
sustained demand for semi-finished material fron 
integrated sheet and tin plate interests, and ; 
broader requirements of finishing units of se}; 
tained interests, 

At the beginning of the week, 38 of 51 indep it 
open-hearths were scheduled for production in the \{- 
honing Valley. Buying of billets and wire r in 
addition to sheet bars, by non-integrated interests, }»< 
caused steel making to expand at a more rapid rate 
than rolling mill production. Finishing mill schedy|es 
are stronger all along the line, excepting plate s, 
Sheet mill capacity is engaged to the extent of ut 
52 per cent. 

Open-hearth sheet bar prices continue firm at $29 
to $30. With scrap quotations advancing, a Valley jn- 
dependent anticipates an increase in sheet bar quota 
tions of from $1 to $2, if buying activity is maintained. 
An advance in sheet bars, it is pointed out, would |ikely 
affect the sheet market. Prices of sheets entered the 
year firm at 3c. and 4c. for black and galvanized re- 
spectively, base gages, and these prices have held 
Blue annealed continues to be quoted at 2.25c., but an 
advance to 2.40c. in its quotations is being consider 
by a Valley interest. 

It is generally held that the time is not yet at har 
to warrant higher quotations in sheets. The market, 
however, is likely to be responsive to broader require- 
ments, as makers are unsatisfied with existing pric 
One interest which is operating eight sheet mills states 
that current business is sufficient to enlarge production, 
which is held down for the time being by lack of steel. 





persons, as compared with 7440 on Jan. 31, a gain of 
17 per cent. The increase in employment in the metal 
trades, which includes iron and steel plants, was 9 per 
cent. There was a 10.8 per cent increase in the em- 
ployment in plants making metals and metal products 
other than iron and steel. The low point was reached 
in July last. 


Judge Gary on Business Conditions 


Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the Unite’ 

Steel Corporation, in an interview with a representa- 
tive of the New York News Bureau, Tuesday after- 
noon, said: 

“Although there has been a gradual, if limited, 
improvement in business conditions during the last 
few months, I have seen no substantial evidence of 
general rapid recovery to normalcy, so called. Probably 
it is better so. The natural laws applying to business 
are grinding slowly but surely, and will compel sooner 
or later stability, progress and prosperity. 

“If the laws of the country shall be sufficiently 
enforced to permit every individual to utilize his talent 
and energy without forcible interruption, we shal! soon 
see the prosperous conditions for which we have been 
anxiously and expectantly looking for many months. 

“The sun of prosperity is still shining, though it has 
been unnecessarily obscured.” 


Announcements were made this week from the gen 
eral offices of the Locomobile Co. of America, Bridge 
port, Conn., automobile and truck manufacturer, that 
over 200 additional workmen were added to the pay- 
roll on Monday, Feb. 27. Col. Elmer H. Havens, pres! 
dent and receiver of the company, states that a greater 
demand for the company’s product is the main cause, 


and also states that business is “picking up” nice'y. 


The plan of the Ohio Industrial Commission 
establish medical depots in various districts of the 
State for the benefit of injured workmen is meeting 
with strong protest, according to the committee on 
workingmen’s compensation of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


to 
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RAILROADS UNYIELDING 


imony Opposes Reduction of Rates in Iron 
and Steel Products 


\SHINGTON, March 7.—The rebuttal testimony of 
id witnesses in the general rate investigation 
efore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shows that the railroad executives have not 
in the slightest in their opposition to rate re- 
is. They are still seeking certain “adjustments” 
ndent of any formal proceedings. One of these re- 
» proposed cuts in rates on iron ore. Apparently 
lroad executives feel that by attempting to con- 
the testimony given by witnesses who vigor- 
irged general rate cuts in the basic lines, such as 
nd steel and coal and coke, they would make their 
effective point toward forestalling sweeping cuts. 

yuttal ended last Saturday. 
ruments will start to-morrow and the case will 
to a final close on Saturday of the present week. 
elieved that the commission will hand down an 
lecision. This has been urged by both shippers 
irriers and the great volume of testimony that 
een taken since the case was begun on Jan. 17, 
en analyzed as it proceeded by a large corps of 

of the commission. 
ile railroad representatives have conceded that 
ventually will come down, they have at all times 
rly opposed any general reductions. They have 
the position that the rate structure must be grad- 
traightened out by adjustments and they have 
nsiderable stress upon those which have already 
made. It is evident that they are fearful of a 
sweep of cuts involving a heavy volume of traffic. 
‘ourse of the rebuttal, they have maintained that 
eduction being made at the present time would not 
ilate traffic. A contrary view has been taken by 
shippers. With this as their basic idea, the railroad 
vitnesses in their rebuttal testimony devoted a large 
1 of their attack against reductions in coal, coke, 
ron and steel rates. 


Mr. Cochran’s Statement 


this connection, an elaborate statement was made 

H. Crocker, assistant coal traffic manager of the 

ore & Ohio, sharply attacking the testimony of 
pers asking for rate cuts in coal and coke, and iron 
teel. His testimony was taken to be particularly 
fiecant in view of the prevailing opinion that while 
general rate reduction is not probable, cuts in rates 
| and other raw products at least are likely to be 

ed. Manifestly, however, this opinion can be noth- 

t a surmise. 

Shippers contend that the railroads, realizing the 
lence of this opinion, are attempting to prevent 
action, thinking that to do so would also make 

rates on iron and steel and other lines improb- 
The railroad people contend that their financial 
tion does not warrant cuts in rates on coal or any 
ommodity involving a great volume of traffic. The 
pers plainly recognize the interdependence of the 
ads and industries, but representatives of the car 
irgue that reduced rates would not increase traffic 
vould only further deplete their revenues. The 
rs, on the other hand, have argued that reduced 

1° ‘tes would increase the volume of traffic to such an 
that there would be a greater net return to the 


y- Opposed to Reductions 


testimony of Mr. Cochran was in opposition to 
ns in rates.on coal and coke and iron and steel 

Concerning coal, he strongly denied the tes- 
given by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 


Na 11 Coal Association, that reduced. coal rates 
Pe result in decreased operating costs for railroads, 
ne ased traffic. He also denied testimony of wit- 
ag f steel interests that a reduction in coal rates 
oo x e followed by any increase in outbound ship- 
= : f steel products, but would only. tend to reduce 


‘t of producing iron and steel. He took the situa- 
‘ the iran and ‘steel producers as typical of the 





situation of other producers throughout the United 
States, using coal for manufacturing purposes and, as 
he said, the railroad people “carefully digested the tes- 
timony of the representatives of the iron and steel in- 
terests for the particular purpose of determining 
whether a reduction in coal rates would stimulate the 
movement of traffic or merely operate to reduce the cost 
of manufacturing iron and steel articles. The testi- 
mony is convincing that in any event in the absence of 
a concomitant reduction in the rates on outbound iron 
and steel products, a reduction in the coal rates would 
not be followed by any increase in the outbound ton- 
nage, but would merely operate to reduce the cost of 
production.” 
Comment by Shippers 


Steel shippers have commented on the testimony of 
Mr. Cochran as lacking in comprehension of economic 
facts. In this connection, they pointed to one of his 
general contentions that even if railroad rates on steel 
products were reduced, the benefit would be passed 
along to the consumer. At the outset, steel shippers 
say, the basic idea of rate making relates to the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of the rates and other 
matters, such as benefits of the ultimate consumer, are 
extraneous. Moreover. Mr. Cochran, while saying 
that the ultimate consumer would not be given the ad- 
vantage of cut rates in steel products, indicated his 
agreement with steel makers that the prices of their 
products in many cases are below cost. By reason of 
this fact, steel interests have pointed out that they can 
hardly be expected to “pass along the benefits” of rate 
reductions while losing money. In any event, it is 
pointed out, prices for finished steel now are lower than 
at any time since December, 1915, and those for pig 
iron lower than at any time since September, 1916, 
despite the much higher costs due to excessive railroad 
rates. 

The trend of prices as a result of rate reductions, 
manufacturers have stated, would depend upon market 
conditions but they have stated positively that the steel 
industry cannot permanently produce at a loss, and 
unless it does get into heavier production the effect on 
transportation as a result of reduced volume of traffic 
will injure the railroad along with the steel industry 
itself. 


Fewer Metal Workers and Lower Wages 


Iron and steel plants, according to figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show for January a loss of 
7623 employees in 105 establishments. This loss of 6.9 
per cent was accompanied by a loss of: 16.9 per cent in 
the half-month payroll, with a corresponding reduction 
in the average pay envelope from $44.09 to $39.35, or 
10.7 per cent. 

Similar decreases, both in number of employees and 
in half-month payroll, together with sharp drops in 
average pay envelopes, were recorded by both the auto- 
mobile and the car building and repairing industries. 
Present wages in the automobile industry, on this show- 
ing, are slightly below those in the ‘ron and steel mills. 
Wages in car building and repairing, however, are con- 
siderably higher than in either of the other two groups, 
being $51.76 in January, which is 31% per cent above 
the average pay envelope in the iron and steel] industry. 
This reflects in large measure the continuance of war- 
time wages in the railroad car shops, against which the 
railroad managements are now moving. 


Number Half- Average 
of Estab- Number Month Pay 
Period lishments of Men Payroll Envelope 
Tron and Steel 
January, 1921 .. 106 131,358 $9,042,235 $68.34 
January, 1922 .. 105 102,918 4,049,534 39.35 
December, 1921. 105 110,541 4,873,934 44.09 
Automobiles* 
January, 1921 47 36,588 2,257,979 61.72 
January, 1922.. 47 86,282 3,289,717 38.13 
December, 1921. 47 91,682 5,120,875 55.85 
Car Building and Repairing 
January, 1921.. 58 63,559 4,419,424 69.54 
January, 1922.. 58 53,114 2,749,060 51.76 
December, 1921. 58 56,102 3;854,876 - 59.79 





*Payroll figures are reported as “weekly”; they have been 
made “semi-monthly”" by muttipfyiag by 2-1 ee 
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Further Gains in Iron and Steel Exporis 


January Shows Advance Over December—Best Month Since 
April—Gains in Wire, Wire Rods, Galvanized 
Sheets, Tin Plate and Rails 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Increases were made in 
iron and steel and machinery exports, and iron and 
steel imports, during January, as compared with 
those of December. Whatever this greater movement 
of commerce in these basic products may mean in the 
way of a gradual and permanent improvement in con- 
ditions of world economics, they have at least afforded 
encouragement to students of industrial conditions. 

The new classification of iron and steel and ma- 
chinery exports of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, effective in January, caused a re- 


vision of our export table.* The oustanding difference - 


between the new and old classifications is that the 
present one subdivides products and, with some excep- 
tions, is more specific. The effect on the tonnage, how- 
ever, is relatively unimportant, because only in a few 
instances are new items included. Some of these, such 
as castings and forgings, have been reported previ- 


Exports, January, 1920, to January, 1922, Inclusive 


— ———Gross Tons— —_—— 
All Iren Pig Semi-finished 
and Steel Iron Material 

Calendar year 1919... 4,239,837 309,682 258,907 


January, 333,601 18,468 19,937 
February 308,185 15,739 22,693 
March sy echtvg: il ate 417,216 22,740 30,444 
NE ge oe a se a 395,120 14,608 19,032 
May .. 420,359 13,032 16,370 
June .. = 402,707 17,075 29,811 


Fiscal year 4,212,732 248,126 288,766 


458,866 

ss 431,484 

September ... 409,200 
October. .... 452,015 
November ..... 434,297 
December 498,765 


17,243 
20,920 
18,113 
11,853 
7,042 
3,415 


216,873 
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Calendar year 1920.. 4,961,851 


January, 1921 547,394 
February 393,328 
230,635 

162,592 678 

J ; “hones 142,551 749 
June . 119,081 ,68§ 1,106 


tom no Co 


Fiscal year 192 4,168,619 129,541 $2,549 
86,523 

August 75,827 

September 95,169 

October ole 106,582 

November 

eee 134,415 


363 
447 
.318 

153 
869 

250 
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Calendar year 1921... 2,213,042 28,305 10,363 


January, 1922 166,920 1,043 4.683 


Seven months 775,706 15,543 10,891 
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*Editor’s Note: Most of the items in the new classification 
are identical, or practically so, with corresponding items in 
the old, permitting direct comparison. Important divergences 
follow: Sheet bars and skelp have been added to the old 
group of ingots, billets and blooms. Iron and steel bars are 
now grouped, where previously they were reported separately : 
alloy steel bars are now separately reported. Iron plates 
have been added to the old item of steel plates. Black iron 
sheets are reported separately, having previously been in- 
ciuded under “all other sheets and plates.” Strip steel has 
been added to the old item of hoops and bands. Structural 
steel, now segregated between plain and fabricated material, 
includes two old items-—“structural steel” and “ship plates, 
punched and shaped”; the latter is included under fabricated 
material. Rail fastenings, switches, frogs, etc., take the place 
of railroad spikes, and cover a much larger group of mate- 
rials. The heading of the new item “boiler tubes, welded 
pipes and fittings’ is more inclusive than the old “welded 
pipe and fittings.” The wire products, except for wire nails, 
have been entirely recast. Cut nails are now reported under 
the general head of “nails, other than wire, including tacks.” 
Radiators and cast house boilers are no longer reported sepa- 
rately. Several new items appear, as shown in the table. 


ously by value, but now appear according to both va ue 
and tonnage. In view of the fact that these hav: 
been reported by tonnage previous to January, 
figures are recorded for the seven-month period, 
are included for the single month. 

The machinery group has been considerably am»\i- 
fied and subdivided and this group now takes in agri- 
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Imports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 
Seven M: 
-—~January—, End’g Ja: 
1921 1922 1921 
Ferromanganese 107 1,300 39,098 
Ferrosilicon d 1,593 5,951 
Pig iron 2,435 6,346 47,584 
Scrap 2,15 2,412 75,082 
Bar iron ‘ 282 3,196 
Steel bars* 3° 268 3,618 
Structural steel 25 174 
Billets, without alloys.... aah 137 
ATL OChOPr DIOS... 2520s 118 
Steel rails 365 
Sheets and plates........ 53 62 
Tin and terne plates...... E 171 
Wire rods i 178 
13,406 222,904 
Manganese ore and oxide... 49,699 9,500 440,094 


*Not previously recorded separately. 


Te 


cultural implements, electrical machinery and vehicles. 

While the recovery in iron and steel exports has 
been comparatively small, it has been continuous since 
last September. The January movement was the 
largest since April of last year, when exports totaled 
162,592 tons. 

Exports in January of this year totaled 160,920 
gross tons, valued at $15,149,174, as against 134,415 
tons, valued at $29,502,448, for December. For the 
seven-month period ending with January, 1922, the 
total was 775,706 tons, valued at $97,898,465. This 
compares with 3,199,343 tons, valued at $738,112,394, 
for the corresponding period one year ago. Exports 
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Exports by Countries for January, and for the Seven-Moniit 
Period Ending January, 1922, of Leading Steel Products 


Seven Months 
Ending 
January,1922 Per Cent January, 1922 
Galvanized Sheets: Gross Tons of Total Gross Tons 


Japan 7,923 49.3 8.92% 
Philippine Islands .. 1,399 8.7 3,074 
British India 8.1 2,161 
Black Sheets: 
Japan $9. 
Canada 5 
Tin Plate: 
Japan 
Canada 
Hongkong 
Rails: 
Japan 21,140 
Canada . 2,453 
Chile 
Honduras 
Galvanized 
Japan 
Canada 
Wire Nails: 
Japan 
China 
Sum of Six Items 
Above: 


1: 


8896 
3,692 
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67.2 
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reported for January of last year totaled 547,394 
tons, valued at $137,803,395. These figures vividly Te- 
flect the sharp slump in both value and volume of 
exports during January, and the seven-month period 
ending with January, 1922, when compared with the 
same periods of one year ago. 

Imports in January of the present year totaled 
13,406 tons, valued at $2,164,082, and for the seve" 
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th period amounted to 82,216 tons, valued at 
389,898. These figures include steel bars, not pre- 
sly separately reported in our tables. December 
‘rts were only 9309 tons, valued at $1,964,159. For 
iary, 1921, imports totaled 16,822 tons, valued at 
19,811, and for the seven months ending with Jan- 
of last year the imports aggregated 219,286 tons, 
.d at $30,787,260. 
mports of manganese ore in January of the pres- 
year totaled 9500 tons, valued at $47,614, and for 
seven-month period ending with January, 1922, 
amounted to 118,479 tons, valued at $672,018. 
vanese ore imports in December totaled 14,900 
, valued at $75,770. For January of last year 
totaled 49,699 tons, valued at $1,036,096, and 
for the seven-month period ending with that month, 
totaled 440,094 tons, valued at $8,494,380. 
xclusive of agricultural implements and vehicles, 
inery exports for January, 1922, aggregated 
$17,243,154, and for the seven-month period ending 
W that month their total value was $136,497,306. 
Similar exports in December were valued at $15,068,- 


Exports of Iron and Steel—Gross Tons 


Seven Months 


—January— Ending January 


1921 1922 1921 1922 
S ca dtenewne eae 3,710 1,043 116,590 15,543 
inganese ...... 118 121 3,055 413 
COM awexdees ‘ 98 53 521 267 
on hie temeann es 5,849 4,585 165,653 19,503 
blooms, billets, 
t bars and skelp 315 4.683 78,901 10,891 
i steel bars.... 67,570 6,375 389,981 7,206 
\ eel bars®...... ca | Pe eo eee ee 
\ GE sc oriece are 5,556 6,438 54,892 56,428 
} iron and steel. .110,485 2,801 595,300 63,845 
ized sheets .... 11,408 16,058 67,110 34,165 
steel sheets..... 18,294 25,170 110,495 154,960 
ron sheets...... 2,592 1,985 Baus =." \geaeea 
bands and strip 
wae Ss aceunse eee 2,468 29,712 10,612 
ite, terne plate, 
t eee eee 34,545 12,061 138,476 45,396 
s iral shapes, plain 
teria) 6oudes ews 74,737 4,196 367,451 67,728 
iral materials, 
S168 - saaake Gen 4,167 3,859 27,149 5,809 
YORE “sa <ae aces cue Gee 29,670 372,433 114,628 
fastenings, 
tches, frogs, etc.. 2,067 2,577 10,143 5,048 
tubes, welded 
and fittings.... 72,999 12,393 238,570 81,012 
nm pipe and fit- 
<a weer wees 10,100 1,235 51,472 14,579 
WITS ccacevaenua «os See 8,237 139,948 23,744 
| wire and woven 
W fonciey i. ows 9,756 2,348 77,754 (b)13,269 
Vir oth and secreen- 
é o> 06a wewlwaaels eons 98 
Wire rope and cablef.. sade 533 - 
Wire Me sineeuuaeee 8.532 6.575 67,733 18,383 
ther than wire, 
iding tacks ..... 1,588 600 11,331 3,042 
ee ee 83 62 1,237 325 
nuts, rivets and 
hers, except track 6,599 1,015 25.889 6,925 
vheels and axlest+ eee 2 050 om : 
fo eee janes me, “eon ass 
AMINES fee biG oan 363 
Oar. dcciaoe age bens Ra i> 0 < nba tai, Seen areata 
SCTOWSY ccs o% ties 15 
seccccceee 047,594 160,920 3,199,343 775.706 


t reported separately prior to January, 1922 
viously reported by value only. 
’ Includes barbed wire only. 
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for January, 1921, their value was $56,705,507, 
nd for the seven-month period of one year ago the 
tal was $300,277,127. 
Exports of lathes in January were valued at 
‘04.551, and for the seven months, $707,036; sharp- 
ning and grinding machines at $43,296 and $490,508, 
spectively, and all other metal working machinery 
it $4 15,555, and $4,774,476, respectively. 

‘lt is interesting to observe that Japan was the 
sreatest single source of export of American iron and 
‘eel products in January. While this Oriental coun- 
s long been a big purchaser of products in this 

, Canada is, of course, the greatest permanent 
er outside the domestic market itself, but was 


Se¢ 


; onc to Japan in January. Japan led in the pur- 

hase of such products as steel rails, black and gal- 
2 | sheets, tin plate, galvanized wire, and wire 
; ‘alls. Of the 29,670 tons of steel rails exported in 


“anuary, 21,140 tons went to Japan, and for the 


Vaniz 
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seven-month period that country took 42,302 tons of 
rails out of the aggregate exports of 114,628 tons. 

Rails constituted the largest single item of export 
in January. Of the total exported, 26,306 tons were 
rails weighing 50 lb. and over per yard, while 3364 
tons were light rails weighing under 50 lb. per yard. 

Of the 25,170 tons of black steel sheets exported in 
January, Japan took 22,530 tons, or 89.5 per cent, and 
for the seven-month period that country took 128,896 
tons out of the total exports of 154,960 tons, or 83.2 
per cent. This movement to Japan indicates that 
American manufacturers have built up a substantial 
market there, but also is attributed partly to the fact 
that the Japanese industry is greatly depressed, owing 
to its inability to produce as economically as industries 
of the United States and other countries where opera- 
tions have long been organized on an efficient basis. 

The largest single item of imports was pig iron, 
the inbound movement of this blast furnace product 
being 6346 tons, while scrap ranked second, with 2412 
tons; and ferrosilicon third, with 1593 tons. Imports 
of rolled steel were light. 


The New Patent Law 


President Harding has presented to Edwin J. 
Prindle, chairman of the Patent Committees of the 
Mechanical Engineers, the pen with which the Patent 
Office relief bill was signed. Mr. Prindle, a New York 
lawyer and engineer, led the fight for the engineers 
in their nation-wide campaign to wipe out archaic con- 
ditions in the Patent Office. 

Manufacturers, inventors, scientists, lawyers and 
other classes joined in the movement, the success of 
which was described in an engineering announcement 
as a “great stimulus to the production of American 
inventions, which is the chief object of our patent 
system.” 

The pen was forwarded to Mr. Prindle by George B. 
Christian, Jr., secretary to the President, and at the 
same time came a letter from Thomas E. Robertson, 
Commissioner of Patents, in which he pointed out that 
the Patent Office victory, won after four years of 
effort, signalized an outstanding achievement in the 
public interest. Engineers said that the passage of 
the patent measure relieved a situation which menaced 
American industry and invention. 

Mr. Prindle explained that the new law added $451,- 
000 to the payroll of the Patent Office, increasing the 
salaries of the examiners approximately 45 per cent 
and the number of examiners 10 per cent. “The bill,” 
he added, “also contains an amendment to the patent 
law which will make a money recovery possible in all 
patent infringement cases where the patent has been 
held to be valid and there has been any substantial 
use of the invention. Heretofore the rules governing 
accountings in patent infringement suits have been so 
technical and illiberal that a money recovery has been 
impossible in most cases. 

“Recently a few decisions have been rendered in 
which a more equitable principle has been applied to a 
limited class of infringement cases. The amendment 
makes the said principle statutory and extends its 
application to all classes of infringement cases.” 


Officers of the steel works section, Engineers So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, elected at the annua! 
meeting at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 
28, are: Strickland Kneass, Jr., Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., chairman; G. M. Goodspeed, National Tube 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., vice-chairman; T. J. McLaughlin, 
Carnegie Stee] Co., Duquesne, Pa., Barton R. Shover, 
consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, Charles McKnight, Jr., 
Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, G. D. Bradshaw, An- 
drews-Bradshaw Co., Pittsburgh, and A. F. Backlin, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, directors. 

C. M. Johnson, director research department and 
chief chemist, Park Works, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, was the speaker at the annual meeting of the Steel 
Works section, Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Tuesday 
evening, Feb, 28. 
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Shipping Iron and Steel Products by River 


A. B. Shephard Tells of the Experiences of One 


Company—Good Time Made, but Handling 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Pointing out that ever 
since the cessation of the war, the railroad transporta- 
tion situation has been in such condition, particularly 
with the high rates prevailing, as to seriously restrict 
the markets of the iron and steel industries in the 
Pittsburgh district, A. B. Shephard, of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, addressed the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at its convention here 
last Wednesday, and told of the relief that has been 
sought by turning to transportation on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. Mr. Shephard explained the work 
which the company undertook during the past summer 
for the delivery of its finished products by river trans- 
portation to consumers in the South, the West, and 
Southwest. He said that no attempt had been made to 
set up a so-called barge line, the company using the 
barge equipment owned by its subsidiary, the Vesta 
Coal Co., which carried the products while power for 
towing was arranged. with local steamboat owners. 
Mr. Shephard said that on Oct. 27, 1921, the first tow 
departed from Pittsburgh and consisted of half dozen 
steel coal barges temporarily converted into merchan- 
dise carriers. He said that trans-shipping and delivery 
at various points down the rivers into customers’ ware- 
houses were provided. The total shipment delivered on 
the first tow was about 4000 tons of various products, 
mostly structural shapes, steel pipe, wire nails and 
fence material. A second tow was immediately ar- 
ranged for, Mr. Shephard said, and departed a few 
weeks later for Louisville, Ky., Evansville, Ind., St. 
Louis, and Memphis, Tenn., carrying approximately 
8000 tons of steel products. 


Attracted Much Attention 


“The departure, movement and arrival at destina- 
tion of these two tows,” Mr. Shephard said, “attracted 
widespread attention, not only in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys, but throughout the country, being hailed, 
as indeed it was in degree, as marking the return of 
activities on our inland waterways. Several of the other 
large steel companies in the Pittsburgh district fol- 
lowed closely each step in the progress of this under- 
taking, and have since themselves sent considerable 
quantities of their products to downriver points in the 
same manner.” 

Mr. Shephard pointed out that the system operates 
to give the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. a wider market 
for its products than is obtainable under the present 
high schedule of freight rates and operates similarly 
for their customers who have received products in this 
manner. 

“It might be stated,” continued Mr. Shephard, “that 
the average saving to the customer who has purchased 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. products delivered by barge 
has been between $2 and $2.50 per ton. As these prod- 
ucts were sold in considerable quantities only, it will be 
noted that the saving on a 1000-ton barge-load, for ex- 
ample, amounts to $2,000 to $2,500, which is highly ap- 
preciated in these times of close competition and strict 
economies. 

On a Permanent Basis 


“It is the intention of the company to establish this 
service on an efficient and permanent basis, and to con- 
tinue it as a factor in the general service offered to its 
customers. Efforts will be made to arrange for deliv- 
ery of products to points at still greater distances from 
Pittsburgh, and also for export through New Orleans. 
It is believed that this business will amount to probably 
50,000 tons or more during the present year, and within 
a short time, if the proper facilities are provided, it 
will be moving at the rate of 100,000 tons or more per 
year, and it is not unreasonable to expect that the last 
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named amount will, in time, more nearly represe: 
monthly shipment instead of a yearly shipment. 

“In preparation for the development of this | 
ness, careful survey of the whole situation is } 
made, together with studies of the most adapta 
equipment and the most economical loading and 
loading devices. 

“Difficulties were encountered in these first shi; 
ments both in the movement on the rivers and at the 
unloading points. Delays were experienced by lack of 
sufficient water in the river on several occasions. Not- 
withstanding these delays, and others occasioned by 
fog and being compelled to tie up occasionally, i 
time was made. The tow which left the Ohio Riy 
(Aliquippa) Works on Oct. 27 docked at St. Louis Noy. 
9, practically 14 days for the movement as against 10 
days rail delivery. 


Can Shorten Time 


“With the river improvement completed, this time 
can be much shortened, possibly to equal the present 
rail time. 

“The terminal facilities for unloading at the delivery 
points were in general unsatisfactory, and the cost of 
handling the materials excessive. In some cases the 
terminal cost exceeded the total] transportation cost. 
This is a condition which will have to be remedied, as 
it is certain that the future of the river transportation 
depends largely upon the cheapness and facility with 
which materials may be loaded and unloaded, and trans- 
shipped to destination. This fact will have to be fully 
recognized by the communities on the rivers which now 
have, along their entire river frontage, no means for 
unloading barges except possibly the costly and exas- 
peratingly slow old wharf boat methods, and by others 
which have provided very modern terminals, but with 
facilities only for handling package goods, having made 
no provision for handling the weights and lengths 
encountered in the shipping of steel products. 


Two Things Necessary 


“It seems obvious, therefore, that before this river 
transport service can be permanently established it 
must be recognized by those interested that two things 
must be done: One is that a reliable stage of water 
must be made available by the completion of the river 
improvements, and the other is that provision must 
be made at the various delivery points for prompt and 
economical unloading and trans-shipment. 

“With these facilities provided, I feel safe in pre- 
dicting that the traffic on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers will be revived and developed and continue to 
expand in volume until even the dream of the most 
enthusiastic advocate of water transportation will be 
realized, and that, at the same time, the railroad sys- 
tems reaching the same territories will have al! the 
traffic that they can carry, a condition which when 
brought about will be an everlasting benefit to the com- 
munities located in these valleys and to the country. 


Demand of the Congress 

At its closing session on Thursday, the Nat onal 
Rivers and Harbors Congress adopted a resolution “de- 
manding” that Congress approve at this session not 
less than the amount of money recommended by the 
Chief of Army Engineers as necessary for improving 
the national rivers and harbors. 

Dr. Julius Klein, in an address at the banquet of 
the congress, said that “the natural advantages e” joye 
by our overseas competitors because of their location 
close to the sea are difficult enough to overcome, 2° 
when this handicap is supplemented by stagge" ing 
transportation charges covering long hauls to W ater 
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+s, the unwilling exporter is up against it.” He 
that the seriousness of the situation from the 
-- standpoint “will perhaps be realized if we bear 
nd the fact that 40 per cent of the manufactured 
es exported from this country originated west of 


President’s Plan for American Merchant Marine 


He Is Intensely in Earnest and His Ideas Are Finding 
Much Support and Some Opposition 


VASHINGTON, March 7.—The upbuilding of an ade- 

, privately owned American merchant marine is 
being attempted by the Harding Administration. 

y one of the most fascinating and vital objects of 
ition that ever comes before Congress, the course 

» program laid out by the President for a mer- 
marine in his address before Congress last Tues- 

; being watched with intense interest. The cus- 
irily divergent views on the subject exist to-day 

as hitherto. The fight ahead plainly is going to be a 
hard one and meanwhile its outcome is in doubt. The 
President in his clear and definite message mapped out 
gram that many, Republicans and Democrats 

say not only is constructive but one that must 
lopted if the long-hoped-for merchant marine is 
created so as to serve the industrial, agricul- 

and other interests of the country. A bill to 

end has been introduced and efforts are being 

to pass it at the present session of Congress. But 

can be no denying the fact that it faces strong 
ition. Aside from the foreign influences, which 
freely charged always attempt to obstruct legis- 
looking to the upbuilding of an American mer- 

hant marine, the Harding program is being opposed 
the powerful agricultural bloc in Congress. This 
has been recognized with considerable discouragement 
and is held to be particularly unfortunate, inasmuch as 
evident that an American merchant marine would 

f as great benefit to the agricultural interests of 
United States as it would be to the industrial and 
interests. It is firmly contended that unless 

is an adequate American merchant marine, talk 
lilding up a great export trade for any of these 

ests is entirely futile. And it is further argued 
inless a privately owned fleet is created now, 

pts to do it in the future will be well nigh hope- 

‘uch of the opposition is based on the idea of a 

y, though some of it is believed to be merely 
this plea as an evasion. The President never 
red to better advantage than he did in connec- 
with presenting his merchant marine program, 
he had no hesitancy whatever in advocating the 
ly plan and to say so in the most direct terms. 
loing so has elicited much admiration and the in- 
y he showed in urging the legislation was the 
of much favorable comment. Always mani- 
ng a particular interest in the matter of building 
n American merchant marine, the President showed 
e had given it careful thought and that he was 

‘ of the influences at work against a merchant 
e and the obstacles that must be faced. His pro- 
‘ram omitted some recommendations which many 
ight to have been included, among them repeal 
LaFollette seaman’s act, but at the same time, 
road and comprehensive and carries plans which 
's would accomplish the purpose desired. There 
lent also a broader view throughout the country 
merchant marine legislation, and this takes into 
t the necessity of creating a merchant marine 
’ method that is practical rather than the in- 
* upon particular methods. The President, in 
hallenged those opposing his program to offer a 
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of factory alternative to the subsidy plan, which, it 
d 'S estimated, would cost about $32,000,000 annually, 
n “ut would mean a vastly greater amount in savings 
at ° American shippers. The program really includes 
ig ‘oth a direct subsidy and indirect aid, and the incen- 
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Pittsburgh, east of the Rockies, and north of the Ar- 
kansas-Tennessee line.” 

Vice-President Coolidge said that the “country looks 
for its present and future development to the use of 
its waterways, the natural avenues to trade.” 


tives it holds out may be seen in the following pro- 
posals it includes: 

Creation of a merchant marine fund by diverting 
10 per cent of all customs receipts, netting about 
$302,000,000 a year and avoiding alleged complications 
with regard to treaties if discriminating duties were 
adopted; all tonnage taxes collected on both foreign 
and American ships to be added to the merchant ma- 
rine fund; doubling tonnage taxes, to yield approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 annually; one-half of all profits to 
private owners in excess of 10 per cent to be added 
to merchant marine fund; establishing of a construc- 
tion loan fund of $125,000,000, drawing 2 per cent, 
and to be used for shipbuilding; deductions from in- 
come taxes of shippers equal to 5 per cent of freight 
paid on goods imported in American bottoms; greater. 
depreciation allowances in income tax returns on 
ships; waiving of all income taxes when their amount 
is applied to half the cost of new ship construction; 50 
per cent of all immigrants to be carried in American 
ships; building up of merchant marine reserve to the 
maximum of 5000 officers and 30,000 men employed on 
merchantmen, receiving a maximum of $3,000,000 in 
pay each year from the Navy; all Government freight 
and passenger traffic to be carried on American ships 
whenever possible; army transport service to be 
turned over to Shipping Board; coastwise shipping 
laws to be extended to the Philippine Islands so as 
to confine all trade between the islands and the United 
States to American ships; preferential rail rates on 
through shipments on American vessels and co-ordina- 
tion of rail and water transportation and development 
of railroad-owned vessels. 

The program was indorsed by the National Mer- 
chant Marine Association at its convention here last 
week. It was also the object of some attacks at the 
convention, but they were few and relatively unim- 
portant. The convention showed itself to be strongly 
desirous of going on record in favor of the immediate 
building up of a privately owned American merchant 
marine, and several speakers made vigorous attacks on 
foreign influences which are seeking to prevent its 
being established. Among them were Chairman 
Lasker and Commissioners Chamberlain and Benson 
of the Shipping Board, who urged a merchant marine 
both as a commercial necessity and a naval auxiliary. 


Sixty students in the department of mechanical 
engineering, University of Wisconsin, Madison, have 
enrolled in a new course in metallography, or the study 
of alloys and alloy steels, which is being conducted 
during the second semester under the direction of Prof. 
E. D, Fahlberg, of the chemical engineering depart- 
ment. It is stated that the course has been instituted in 
response to an ever-increasing demand from factories 
and shops for men who know the heat-treating of metals 
and alloys and understand the properties of alloys. 


To meet the demand for a sliding frame saw suitable 
for somewhat lighter work than its No. 75 is designed 
for, the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
has developed a new size, designated as No. 40, weigh- 
ing about two-thirds as much as the No. 75. The first 
saw of the smaller size was built for the International 
Nickel Co. and equipped with a 36-in. diameter blade, 
though a 42-in. blade may also be used. It may be 
assembled with the blade on either the right or left side. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Ruling Prices the Past Week Reflected Conflicting 
Trade Conditions 


Ruling prices on iron and industrial shares the past week 
reflected conflicting trade conditions. For instance, steel stocks 
held well because of greater plant activity. On the other 
hand, the passing of the Sloss-Sheffield preferred dividend has 
its influence on pig iron producers’ preferred share valuations 
notwithstanding greater buying of iron by. melters. High 
prices for raw cotton and grains have been supplemented 
by lower, thereby lessening the purchasing power of farm- 
ers. Farm and textile machinery makers are less secure if 
quotations on manufacturers’ securities can be taken as an 
index. Retail trade is slowing up, making for conservatism 
among banking houses, and firmer money rates than accumu- 
lations in savings banks warrant. 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
from Monday of last week to Monday of this week was as 
follows: 

Lackawanna St.. 44 - 
“4 Midvale Steel ... 29%- ; 


Allis-Chal., com... 45 - 47 
301, 

Nat.-Acme 10%- 12% 
34 
67 


dq 
Allis-Chal., pf... 91%- 92 
Am. Can, com... 


Am. CRA; BE. 0s 101 -102 Nat. E. & S., com. 32%- 34% 
Am. C. & F., com.149 -151 N. Y. Air Brake. 59%- 674, 
Am. C.&F., pf.. .. -119% Nova Scotia St.. 20%- 24 
Am. Loco., com..107 -111% Pressed Steel.... 65% - 66 
Am. Loco., pf.... -115% Ry. St. Sp., com. 95%4- 9714 


Am. Rad., com.. 86%4- 89 Ry. St. Sp., pf...112%-115 


Am, St. Fd., com. 31 - 34 Replogle Steel... 295 - 31% 
Am. St. Fd., pf.. 93%- 96 Republic, com. .. 46%- 49%, 
Bald. Loco., com.104%%-109 %& Republic, pf. ... T6%- T8% 
Bald. Loco., pf.. .. -108 Sloss, com. ..... 35%4- 39% 
Beth. Steel, com. 57%4- 581% ME one diye 65 - 71% 
Beth. St., Cl. B.. 61%- 64% Superior Steel .. 2914- 29% 
Beth. St., 8% pf.106%-108 Un. Alloy Steel... 27 - 28% 


Chic. Pneu. Tool. 63 - 67% U. S. Pipe, com.. 2554- 29% 

Crucible St., com. 52%- 58% U. S. Pipe, pf... 61 - 63% 

Crucible St., pf.. 81%- 82% U. S. Steel, com.. 925% - 95% 
I, @. 


Gen. Electric ...151%4-154_ Steel, pf...115%4-116% 
Gt. No. Ore cert. 34%- 35%, Vanadium Steel.. 3514- 3714 


Gulf States Steel 664- 76% Va. I. C. & Coke .. - 48 
Int. Har., com... 90 - 915% Westinghouse El. 55 - 55% 
Int. Har., pf....106%-107% 


American Locomotive Co. Report 


The American Locomotive Corp., New York, reports that 
its gross earnings in 1921 were $35,711,507.47, and after de- 
ducting from this $30,192,721.90 for the cost of manufacturing, 
maintenance, administrative expenses, interest on bonds of 
constituent companies and an allowance for depreciation of 
$1,409,838.32 on plant property, there remained a gross profit 
for the year of $5,518,785.57, from which there has been de- 
ducted an allowance of $435,000 for estimated United States 
and Canadian income taxes, the remaining balance of $5,- 
083,785.57 being the net profit available for dividends, which 
is equal to $13.34 per share on the common stock after pro- 
viding for the regular $7 dividend on the preferred shares. 
As 7 per cent had been paid on the preferred stock and 6 
per cent on the common stock, a total of $3,250,000, there 
remained of the net profits $1,833,785.57, from which $1,000,000 
was reserved for additions and betterments to plants and 
$833,785.57 was credited to surplus. The gross earnings for 
the year in comparison with those of 1920 show a reduction 
of about 46 per cent. 

It is stated in the report that the volume of domestic 
business was very materially reduced in 1921 owing to the 
severe state of business depression. A large volume of foreign 
business could have been obtained, it is stated, if the com- 
pany had been willing to accept long-term credit risks. 

No construction work was done during the year on the 
company’s proposed new plant in the St. Louis district, and 
it is the present intention of the company to withhold active 
development of that property until the general business re- 
quirements of the company warrant going ahead. 


J. G. Brill Co. in Canada 


The annual report of the J. G. Brill Co.. which has just 
been issued to stockholders, indicates that this company 
has now become well entrenched in its Canadian position. 
It was only last September that the company took over the 
Preston Car Works, Preston, Ont., and H. D. Scully, gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Brill Co., says that, in the 
intervening five months, the parent company has expended 
$500,000 in extending and improving the plant at Preston. 
Where between 50 and 60 hands were employed last sum- 
mer the company is now employing 250, with a payroll 
amounting to $5,000 per week. The company which is pro- 
ducing one car per day has recently delivered cars to To- 
ronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Victoria, B. C., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and to the Hydro-Electric Commission for Windsor and 
Guelph, Ont. Conductors’ cabooses have also been delivered 
to the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway Commis- 
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sion. In an interview, Samuel M. Curwen, president of 
J. G. Brill Co., of Philadelphia, also president of the 
nadian subsidiary, expressed himself as highly pleased 
their venture in Canada. 

A suit has been filed in the Common Pleas Court of 
cinnati by the Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust Co. seekin; 
foreclose a mortgage for $40,000 on the plant of the B 
Machine & Mfg. Co., The bank seeks a judgment for th: 
tire amount with interest at 8 per cent since June 2]. 
and also seeks an order for the sale of the property to 
the claim. 


Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation Report 


The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation reports for 192} 
profits of $62,726, equivalent, after preferred dividends 
$2.45 a share earned on the common stock, compared 
net profits of $108,573 or $5.37 a share on the common 
preferred dividends in the previous year. The income ac: 
compares as follows: 


1921 19: 
Gross profit from operations............ $250,119 $43 
Reserve for depreciation................ 91,602 97 
Interest on funded debt................. 32,486 3 
Ene OR DONES GONG ANE BICES..ccniaocss Kose lt 
RSPR SR RE “Gar eer 14,997 ANA 
Interest, cash discounts and other income 20,027 
PO OR OO WOR a 6 oo 045 ote ccaennvnra 140,061 22 
Se I PD, 6 ow vnc eetas suunc 77,336 119 
I FT MORNE. pvibic cc eewolssveawe 62,726 10 
EIWEROMGS, GE PTOTOTTOSR,.. 0 200i cv csieway.e 28,000 2s 
Balance for common stock.............. 34,726 & 


Earnings of the company were especially poor during | 
last six months of the year, according to D. L. Eynon, | 
dent of the company. From present indications, ear: 
will continue to be small during the early months of 192: 
said. Last year, $112,000 of first mortgage bonds wer 
tired without impairing liquid assets. 


Canadian Foundries & Forgings 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Canada 
Foundries & Forgings, held in Brockville, Ont., the report 
presented from the auditors showed an operating loss of 
$3,704, after providing for depreciation. The total loss for 
the year was $58,211, which takes in interest on bonds, bank 
interest on loan administration expenses and allows $12,000 
as interest for dividends on investments. This compares 
with net profits in 1920 of $39,979 plus $77,496 in the form 
of income from investments. Liabilities have been reduced 
by half a million dollars and reserve of $200,000 was taken 
from the surplus to provide against inventory shrinkage 
leaving the balance carried forward to profit and loss of 
some $930,000, compared with $1,204,273 a year ago \t 
the meeting Hon. W. J. Shaughnessy of Montreal retired 
as a director, and was replaced by Harry B. Housser of TT: 
ronto. The officers elected were as follows: President, W. W 
Weir of Montreal; vice-president, Hon. George P. Graham 
secretary-treasurer, J. H. A. Briggs; general manager, James 
Arnold; directors, J. H. A. Briggs, C. N. Monsarrat, C. W 
Maclean, W. D. Robb, W. W. Weir, James Arnold, Ek. |! 
Conway, Hon. George P. Graham, W. T. Sampson, H. B 
Housser. 


Sloss-Sheffield Dividend Deferred 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. directors at thei 
meeting last week decided to defer action on the regula! 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the preferred stock 
After the meeting the following statement was issued: “Th: 
board of directors, in view of the existing situation in th: 
pig iron market, decided it was in the interest of the com 
pany to conserve its cash resources, and accordingly decided 
not to take action on the preferred dividend at this tim: 


Report of Interstate Company 


The annual report of the Interstate Iron & Steel 
Chicago, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, shows the effec! 
of the period of business depression through which the 
dustry has been passing. Net earnings were $479,127 
compared with $1,515,914 for 1920. After deductions for | 
preciation, reserve for taxes, interest, inventory adjustmen'| 
and loss on Liberty bonds sold, the net loss for 1921 was 
$344,723, as compared with net profits of $842,953 for 
previous year. A payment of $144,214 in preferred dividencs 
resulted in a total reduction in surplus of $488,937. 

In his annual statement to stockholders S. J. Liewe! 
president, said in part: “The last year has probably been 
the most critical and difficult year that the iron and see 
industry has ever experienced. Deflation of. values began 
January and ended only with December. The results show 
that our tonnage for 1921 was about 45 per cent of tha! 
1920 and the money value in goods shipped to customers 
about one-third of that shipped in 1920. We reduced inven- 
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values from the beginning to the end of the year about 
00 We believe that our inventory values, which are 
i at cost or market, whichever is lower at Jan. 1, 1922, 
e a good basis from which to operate during the coming 


Empire Steel & Iron Co. Loss 


Empire Steel & Iron Co. report a net loss for 1921, 
charges and federal] taxes, depreciation, depletion and 
ory losses of $966,071, contrasted with a net profit of 
61 for the previous year. Operating profit in 1921 
ted to $91,489, total income to $146,469, interest, ex- 

and cost of inactive plants to $450,132, deficit to 
3, inventory adjustment to $280,075, total deficit to 
‘8, depreciation and depletion to $412,343, making 

il deficit $996,071. 

balance sheet as of Dec. 31 last shows surplus of 
104, against $2,804,033 in 1920. 


Electric Alloy Steel Co. Report 


Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, booked 
h business the first two months of this year as it 
of last year, President Louis J. Campbell informed 
olders March 2 at the yearly meeting. 
1921 the company sustained an operating loss of 
and its total deficit, after all charges, including 
il write-off for depreciation, was $268,000. It operates 
t at Charleroi, Pa., producing commercial alloy steel 
crucible and electric furnace qualities, special 
: carbon and high speed tool steels. 
company is constantly establishing new trade con- 
; and has won business recently in sharp competition 
her interests. The officers were re-elected. 


Industrial Finance 


e recent annual meeting of the Winchester Repeat- 
ms Co., New Haven., Conn., sales for the past year 
iven as $13,243,000, against $18,042,000 for the year 
Losses for the year amounted to over $1,000,000. 


innual report of the Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
vear ended December 31, 1921, showed net earnings 
dividends amounting to $512,488. The payment of 
nds amounting to $549,497, however, including a divi- 
iid on Jan. 1, 1922, reduced the total surplus $37,009. 
liabilities were reduced from $2,210,271 to $410,083. 
ngle bid was entered on the property of the defunct 
benberger Forge Co., Milwaukee, at the public sale 
issets conducted March 1 by J. F. Gerdis, trustee. 
was in the sum of $233,000 and was entered by 
H. Weidner, attorney, on behalf of secured creditors. 
praised value of the property is $955,242. The referee 
ruptey has declined to accept the bid and instructed 
istee to call for new bids until March 20. 
Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich., manufac- 
motor vehicle wheels, metal stampings and other 
roducts, reports a net profit of $301,340.89 in 1921, after 
tions for Federal taxes. The balance sheets show the 
to be in excellent condition, with liquid assets of 
8.64 and current assets of materials, $1,939,506.62, a 
$3,752,105.26. Current’ liabilities amount only to 
18. H. F. Harper is president and general manager 
orporation. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., Lima, Ohio, for the 
21 shows a net income after charges and Federal 
$1,136,591, equivalent after preferred dividends are 
$21.51 a share on the $4,350,000 of common stock. 
mpares with a net income of $1,078,730, or $20.18 a 
the previous year. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation has declared the quarterly 
of 1 per cent on the preferred A stock and 1% 

nt on the preferred B stock, payable March 18. 
nghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has declared the regular 
dividends of 2 per cent on its preferred and com- 
The preferred dividend is payable April 15 and 
on dividend April 29, both to stockholders of record 


taking an inventory shrinkage of $299,114, the Atlas 
rporation, Boston, showed a net loss in 1921 of 
as against a net profit in 1920 of $130,853 or $1.37 a 
the 85,000 outstanding shares. Sales last year 
809,121, contrasted with $3,044,265 for 1920. The 
nd liabilities at the close of 1921 were $3,082,672, 
it the close of the previous year they were 
ting of the stockholders of the Standard Steel Car 
een called for May 2, at Pittsburgh, to vote on an 
in the capitalization from $5,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
T innual report of the American Hardware Corpora- 
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tion, New Britain, Conn., shows net profits after adjust- 
ments and depreciation of $852,545, and a surplus, after 
$793,600 paid out in dividends, of $58,945. Im 1920 the net 
profits were $1,456,357, dividends $1,190,400, ahd the surplus 
$265,957. 

Employees of the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
hardware, are given an opportunity to purchase on easy 
payments common stock at $44 a share. Last year about 
700 employees bought $187,200 of common stock. 

The Toronto Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 1947 Dundas 
Street West, Toronto, Ont., manufacturers of laundty ma- 
chinery and ice-making machinery, has assigned to G. T 
Clarkson. The company was incorporated in 1903, with $40.- 
000 capital stock and the late John O'Neill was president 
and chief stockholder, and J. C. O’Brien was managing di- 
rector. 

Stockholders of Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. will 
meet May 15, to vote upon a proposition that the capital 
stock be decreased from $36,600,000 to $30,000,000, the de 
crease to be made by the retirement and cancellation of 
$6,600,000 of preferred stock now in the treasury of the 
company. 


Plans of New Companies 

George F. Merrell, Inc., is manufacturing its Wash-All 
washing machine by contract and will probably continue to 
do sc for some time 

The Fire-Grate-Radiator Heating Corporation, 302 West 
Clinch Avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., will do its own manu- 
facturing and will be in the market at an early date for 
general equipment for foundry and machine shop. 

P. W. P. Mfg. Co., 64 Willlam Street, Newark. N. J.. 
expects to build wireless apparatus. 

F. W. Reisman and L. E. Turk, formerly traveling sales 
manager and treasurer respectively, of Quigley Furnace 
Specialties Co., have with others organized and incorporated 
the Keystone Refractories Co. and will manufacture high 
temperature cements and granular refractories. Offices will 
be located at 120-122 Liberty St., N. Y. and factory in Jersey 
City. Mr. Reisman is president and general manager and Mr. 
Turk secretary and treasurer of the new company. 


The Marlin Wire Wheel Corporation, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York, is the incorporation of the wire wheel business 
formerly conducted by Marlin-Rockwell Corporation at Phila- 
delphia, under the Rudge-Whitworth patents. The conduct 
of the business will be the same as formerly, under the name 
of The Marlin Wire Wheel Corporation. 


The Craine-Schrage Steel Co., 6189 Greenwood Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., has been organized by W. C. Schrage, sec- 
retary and treasurer, who was long identified with the 
Pittsburgh Shafting Co., of Detroit, a subsidiary of the 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. of Pittsburgh, and C. P 
Craine, who also was associated with that company for a 
period of years and later took over the account of the 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and the Columbia Steel 
Co., Elyria, Ohio, as district manager of sales. These two 
men have joined forces with a view of facilitating the two 
mill representations and carrying an extensive warehouse 
stock of cold-drawn steel and cold-rolled strip steel. 


The Twin Steam Trap Corporation, 1019 Dime Bank Bldg.. 
Detroit, will be in the market for manufacturing equipment 
within 30 to 60 days. 


A. W. Lau, formerly of the Lau Iron Works. has 
organized the Steel City Iron Co., capitalized at $100,000, at 
Youngstown, Ohio, to manufacture ornamental iron and 
structural steel The company plans to erect a factory and 
warehouse in the Spring. It will carry a general stock in 
warehouses to enable industries and contractors to obtain 
its products without delay. Among the products it will 
handle are metal doors, metal window casings, concrete bars 
and fireproofing materials. Temporary offices have been 
established at 311 Federal building, Youngstown. 


Henry J. Reeve and James E. Fritts have incorporated 
the Reeve-Fritts Co., 37 Seuth Desplaines Street, Chicago, 
and will handle all types of metal-working machines. Mr 
Reeve was one of the organizers of H. A. Stocker Machinery 
Co. in 1905 and continued with that company until its con- 
solidation with the Rumely-Wachs Co. in 1917. From that 
date until about a year ago Mr. Reeve was treasurer of 
the Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co., following which he was 
associated with the Dale Machinery Co. Mr. Fritts also 
was formerly with the Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co. 


The Loyd Wireless Telephone Corporation, Sixth Avenue 
at Forty-first Street, New York, has several factories of its 
own making wireless apparatus, but at the present time it 
is greatly delayed in making deliveries and expects shortly 
to place over $2,000,000 worth of contracts with outside 
concerns. 
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BUYERS ARE SLOW TO CLOSE 


Orders in Small Volume Compared to In- 
quiries Recently Quoted On 


General Business Improvement, However, Brings 
a More Cheerful Sentiment 


Though two months of the new year have passed, very 
little of the expected improvement in machine-tool busi- 
ness has materialized. The volume of inquiry has been 
larger than at any time last year, but orders are only 
slightly more numerous. The trade is hopeful, how- 
ever, that the larger number of inquiries is a promising 
sign of better business to come as soon as greater con- 
fidence has been established. 

A good demand for machine tools from manufac- 
turers of wireless telephone equipment is_ predicted. 








Machinery Markets and News of: the Works 


Saves 0 4400000 00geezeUrndveocU4uaenenuuteveruuveveeevevenUuocvgeeecOOUoeeUHOOUEUUUUOGEOUUGENEOUOOUOUEOLUAOUELEUUGOEEEUUONEEROUUUASUEOUOUUEEUUONeEEOUUGAEEEEUONOTUEDOOGGE.UONOOREOUERNEEUUOSOeUoononeeUOevvOUUGGeneUeLsevenuuaaennANEMAHNAULHH Ni: 


This business has grown amazingly and a numb: 
manufacturers are anticipating increasing thei) 
pacity. 

The past week has been lacking in significant ‘ 
developments. There has been a little buying, bu 
the whole trade is still very quiet. A Cincinnati bu 
received an order for 15 drilling machines; an 
company in that city received an order for eight 
chines. The Fisher Ohio Body Co. has bought a s 
quantity of shop equipment at Cleveland. The Now 
York Central bought two tools and the Delaware & 
Hudson is closing on a small list. The Illinois Cent, 
is expected to put out a list soon for a year’s reg 
ments, 


The Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, has 
reduced prices on its lathes 10 per cent. 


Manufacturers of electric motors have red 
prices about 10 per cent. 





New York 


New Yor«K, March 7. 

The outstanding fact in the machine-tool trade is that 
the number of orders which have been placed since the first 
of the year is in very small ratio to the number of machines 
for which inquiries have been received. The inquiries may, 
and perhaps do, indicate the interest of tool users in new 
equipment, but the dearth of orders also indicates that busi- 
ness recovery has not yet proceeded far enough to permit 
many of them to make the purchases they consider desirable. 

No definite trend toward improvement in business in this 
market was discernible in the past week. The general ob- 
servation of sellers is that business continues “extremely 
dull.” 

The Delaware & Hudson Railroad at Albany, N. Y., has 
placed an order for a boring mill and will probably place 
other orders this week, its requirements including a wheel 
press and a driving-box borer. The Sewell Valley Railroad 
has bought a 20-ton Niles crane and a 36-in. planer. 


Present activity in the crane market is about on a par 
with previous weeks. One or two new inquiries are re- 
ported current and some orders have been placed. Among 
orders pending, which will probably be placed within the 
next few days, is the inquiry of the Public Service Produc- 
tion Co., Newark, N. J.; for a 25-ton, 50-ft. boom locomotive 
crane for Burlington, N. J Among hand power crane build- 
ers, but little activity is noted except in parts for replace- 
ment. 


Among recent sales are: Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., 60-ton, 24-ft. span, 1-motor, power house crane to the 
Phoenix Utilities Co., New York, for a power house in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Industrial Works, a 20-ton, 50-ft. boom 
locomotive crane to the Southern Pacific Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, for West Oakland, Cal., a No. 3 pile-driver to the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, Montreal; and a 10-ton crawl 
tread locomotive crane to Stone & Webster for use at Phila- 
delphia; Philip T. King, 30 Church Street, New York, a 20- 
ton, 60-ft. boom used Ohio locomotive crane to the Industrial 
Service Co., Lincoln, N. J.: Niles-Bement-Pond Co., a 20-ton 
overhead traveling crane to the Sewell Valley Railroad Co., 
Rainelle, West Va.: Dravo-Doyle Co., a Dravo-Doyle Whirley 
to the Hainesport Mining & Transportation Co., Philadelphia. 


Eugene Forrer, Budd Lake, N. J., contemplates building 
an iron and brass foundry near New York City next summer. 
He will manufacture pipe fittings of an ew type, also, hotel 
and bottlers’ machinery pumps, valves, stop cocks, etc., and 
will be in the market for shop equipment. 


The National Filter Cloth & Weaving Co., 57 Hope 
Street, Brooklyn, manufacturer of wire cloth, is having plans 
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prepared for a one-story brick plant, 70 x 200 ft., on prop- 
erty recently acquired at Hamden, Conn. Equipment will be 
installed for the employment of about 100 operatives. 


The Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Twenty-fifth Street, Troy 
N. Y., is taking new bids on revised plans for a one-story 
power plant on site, 50 x 188 ft. 

The Todd Shipyards Corporation, 25 Broadway, New 
York, is planning for the establishment of a ship repair plant 
on property at Mobile, Ala., recently acquired from the Mo- 
bile Shipbuilding Co. It will be operated as a direct bran 
of the other plants of the company. William H. Todd 
president. 


Coal-handling equipment will be installed at the new 
300-ton coal bunker, 80 x 128 ft., to be constructed by Michuae! 
Di Leo, Port Chester, N. Y. Frank Urso, Stamford, | 
is architect. 

Bids will soon be asked for a four-story ice-manufac- 
turing and cold storage plant, 75 x 110 ft., on Webster Av 
nue, New York, for E. M. Schildwachter, 4130 Park Ave- 
nue, estimated to cost about $1,000,000 with machinery. W1- 
liam H. Meyer, 1861 Carter Avenue, architect, is completing 
plans. 

The Empire Switchboard Co., Inc., New York, has 
organized to take over the plant and business of the Empir 
Engineering & Supply Co., Fourth Avenue and Twenty-eight 
Street, Brooklyn, and will continue the manufacture of ele 
trical equipment. Norman P. Findley, manager of the forme: 
company, is president and C. EB. Schoninger, secretary. 


The Detroit-Cadillac Motor Co., Bernard Avenue, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y., will take bids at once for a three-story ser- 
vice and repair building, 63 x 105 ft., at Mill and Washing- 
ton streets. E. C. Smith, 39 Market Street, is archite: 


The Word Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., will commence the 
erection of its proposed tractor plant at Green Island, N. Y 
early in May, for the manufacture of Fordson tractors 
tors, and other automotive products, estimated to cost 
excess of $750,000, including machinery. It will give em- 
ployment to about 10,000 persons when running full. Con- 
struction is well under way on a hydroelectric generating 
plant for works operation, estimated to cost $2,000,000. Ma- 
chinery installation will commence in the spring and it |5 
expected to have the plant ready for service in June or July 
Stone & Webster, 147 Milk Street, Boston, are engineers 


Freight-handling and conveying machinery, cranes, et 
will be installed in the five-story warehouse and loft build- 
ing, and two-story superstructure on a pier 580 ft. long t 
be constructed at Havana, Cuba, by the Havana Docks Co! 
poration, under a lease for the United Fruit Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York. The structures will approximate 320,00! 
sq. ft. of space, Contract for the building has been let to 
the Turner Construction Co., 242 Madison Avenue, New 
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rk, and will require more than 12 months for completion. 
-sons, Kilapp, Brinckerhoff & Douglas, 84 Pine Street, 
w York, are architects and engineers. 
[he Driscoll Transmission Corporation, New York, has 
ed the eighth floor of the building at 416-22 West Thirty- 
rd Street, for headquarters for the production of the 
coll variable speed transmission. Occupancy will be 
at once. Col. M. W. Thompson is chairman of the 


Verkel Brothers, Chichester Avenue, Jamaica, L. I., will 
nee the immediate erection of a three-story ice and 
rating plant, 60 x 75 ft., adjoining their present 

Louis Allmendinger, 20 Palmetto Street, Brooklyn, 


hitect. 


Cc. Durant, president Durant Motors, Inc., 1819 Broad- 
New York, is arranging for the manufacture of a com- 
four-cylinder, five passenger automobile to sell for 
Plans will be developed at an early date for facili- 
r quantity production with a number of branch works 
fferent parts of the country for assembling. It is un- 
d that the car will be handled by a separate organi- 
the Durant company contracting for the production 
The regular Durant automobile is now being manu- 
-d at the Long Island City plant of the company, 
is operating full under a daily production of 100 cars 


new automobile will have no connection with this 


Board of Estimate, Municipal Building, New York, 
idering an appropriation of $500,000 for the Depart- 
Plant and Structures, Municipal Building, Grover 
en, commissioner, for the construction of dry docks 
»ps for municipal marine work About $200,000 will 
i for the shop buildings and machinery 

New York Edison Co., Irving Place and Fifteenth 
New York, will commence the immediate erection of 

ry power house, 50 x 100 ft., at Park Avenue and 
Street, to cost about $75,000 A new power house 
so be built at Yonkers, N. Y., to cost approximately 
0 William Whitehill, Buckley-Newhall Building, 
first Street and Sixth Avenue, is architect and en- 


Vha 


irles Cohen, 308-10 Oakland Street, Brooklyn, manu 
r of automobile bodies, has filed plans for a two- 


brick addition, 25 x 100 ft. 

Fleisher & Co., 31 Union Square, West, New York 
rs, have leased the two-story building, 50 x 150 ft 
ith Washington Place, Long Island City, for a me- 

works and laboratory. 

Central Steamship & Commerce Corporation of New 
has commissioned Theodore D. Wells, 11 Broadway, 
rchitect, to prepare plans for 15 freight vessels, to be 
1 with Diesel engine electric drive, power plants, 
ting machinery, hoisting and freight handling ma- 
and other equipment. The freighters are estimated 
$5,000,000, and will be used for service between New 
1 Chicago, on the New York and Welland barge 


itional department will be installed in the new 
schoo] to be erected in the Greenville district, 
City, N. J., for which an appropriation of $1,560,000 
isked. Work will commence at an early date. 
March 1, destroyed the two-story building at Tenth 
ind Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., owned by the 
road Co., and occupied under lease by the Pullman 
inufacturer of railroad cars, with loss estimated at 
$50,000, including equipment and supplies. 


Eastern Steel & Wire Co., Newark, N. J., is com- 
g arrangements for the purchase of land on Evergreen 
as a site for a new plant to manufacture carriage 
gs, agricultural implements and general wire products 
ct has been let to the American Concrete Steel Co., 
nton Street, for a one-story structure, 180 x 520 ft. 
round will be broken about April 1. It is estimated to 
bout $300,000. E. A. Henry, formerly connected with 
American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, is president of 
ympany, which was incorporated recently with a capi- 
$1,000,000. It is represented by Bilder & Bilder, 790 
d Street. 
ficials of the Submarine Boat Corporation, Port New- 
Newark, have organized a third subsidiary to carry out 
ires of its operations, including steel fabricating, boat 
truction, terminal operations, etc. The new company will 
wn as the Newark Bay Terminal Corporation, and 
; levelop a freight terminal, with facilities for storing, 
ng and conveying materials. 


ry Export Opportunity 

ton Franz Mértel, Nuremberg, Germany, ts in the mar- 
for machinery for the manufacture of conical and square 
ped chalks for writing purposes. 
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Chicago 
CuicaGo, March 6. 
The first week in March was very quiet in the local ma- 
chine tool market. Some sales of individual machines are be- 
ing made, but in most cases they are either second hand, or 
new equipment disposed of at low prices. It is evident that 
buyers are looking for bargains. The railroads have taken 
no further action on their pending lists, but the Illinois Cen- 
tral is still working on a three-year program and is ex- 
pected to put out a list for the first year’s requirements 
soon, 


An auction on March 2 in liquidation of the equipment 
of H. C. Williamson's plant at 321 North Crawford Avenue, 
Chicago, brought out nothing unusual in the way of prices, 
some being high and others relatively low. It is to be noted 
however, that of the extensive list of machines offered, some 
40 per cent failed to bring out any bids. 

A pending inquiry from the Universal Portlend Cement 
Co., Buffington, Ind., calling for a number of large machine 
tools, is still unclosed The Illinois Steel Co. has asked for 
prices for estimating purposes on a number of carwheel 
boring machines, axle lathes and other equipment similar to 
that in its Gary wheel works 


The Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, has ordered a No. 
8 Whiting cupola 

Building permits were taken out in Chicago in February 
for 634 structures, fronting 20,998 ft. and costing $13,493 
800, as against 311 permits involving 10,608 ft. frontage and 
$15,366,000 for the corresponding month of last year. It 
will be noted that gains were recorded in the number of 
buildings and in frontage, but a decrease in cost. The total 
cost of buildings covered by permits issued in February, 
1921, however, was the highest in the history of the city 

The Popular Mechanics Co., 6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, has taken out a permit for the construction of a 
seven-story printing office building, 85 x 119 ft., at 202-208 
East Ontario Street, to cost $300,000 

The Bassick Mfg. Co., manufacturer of lubricators ana 
automobile accessories, 361 West Superior Street, Chicag 
has purchased the one-story plant of E. Edelmann & Co 
manufacturers of automobile specialties, 2638 N. Craw 
ford Avenue The plant contains 63,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail 
road. The Edelmann company has leased space in the Kras 
berg Building in East Ohio Street, where it will move its 
factory and assembling plant. 

The Alfred Johnson Skate Co., 2812 West North Avenue, 
Chicago, is receiving bids on a four-story plant, 50 x 138 
ft., at West North and Francisco avenues, to cost $100,000. 


Wagner Brothers, dealers in real estate, 6236 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago, have let contract for a one-story 
automobile salesroom and repair shop, 100 x 108 ft., 6521-31 
Cottage Avenue, to ost $25,000. 

J. Smith has let contract for a one-story sheet metal 
shop, 40 x 74 ft., 2118 South California Avenue, Chicago, to 
cost $18,000. 

The B & B Motor Co., 1106 Granville Avenue, Chicago 
has let contract for a one-story garage, 65 x 230 ft., 6019-23 
Broadway, to cost $30,000. 

Charles F. Trapp, 5350 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
has let contract for a one-story Ford automobile service 
station, 100 x 127 ft., to cost $45,000. 

The Jefferson Ice Co., Bickerdike Street near Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago, has let contract for a one-story ice plant, 12 
x 125 ft., 1445 North Crawford Avenue, to cost $32,000. 

W. J. Kehl, 1225 North Maplewood Avenue, Chicago, has 
awarded contract for a one-story machine shop, 75 x 111 
ft.. 1722-28 Walnut Street, to cost $15,000. 


An explosion of paint and oil barrels resulted in a fire 
which destroyed the plant of Shauger & Johnson, sheet metal 
manufacturers, Atlantic, Iowa, on Feb. 28. The loss is es- 
timated at $100,000 


The Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport. Ill., manufacturer of 
molding machines, hardware products, etc., is taking bids 
for a three-story addition, 65 x 100 ft., estimated to cost 
about $35,000. B. C. Trueblood is treasurer. 


The Common Council, Oskaloosa, Iowa, has plans under 
way for a municipal hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Des Moines River, near Harvey, estimated to cost about 
$350,000, with machinery. The Fargo Engineering Co., 
Jackson, Mich., is engineer. 


Hendrickson Brothers, Wolverton, Minn., operating a sand 
and gravel plant, are planning for the installation of new 
equipment, including gasoline cranes, conveying machinery 
and loading apparatus. 

The Swartz Mfg. Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill, recently or- 
ganized, will take over and operate the plant and business 
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of the Swartz Iron Foundry, specializing in the manufacture 
of pistons for automobile engines. Increased production is 
planned. Carl H. Swartz, heads the company. 

Peterson & Johnson, 406 Swedish-American Bank Build- 
ing, Rockford, Ill, architects, are preparing plans for a 
one-story power house to be erected in connection with a 
new local factory, the owner’s name being temporarily with- 
held. 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story and basement high school to be erected at Danville, 
Ill., estimated to cost about $500,000. Lewis & Dougherty, 
519 Temple Building, are architects. 

The Illinois Traction Co., Mayer Building, Ill., 
has preliminary plans under way for a new one-story power 
house, estimated ‘to cost in excess of $500,000. 
installed in the 


Peoria, 


A vocational department will be new 


senior and junior high school to be erected at Scottsbluff, 
Neb., estimated to cost about $500,000. R. A. Bradley & 
(o., Hastings, Neb., are architects. 

The Casey Hudson Co., automatic screw machine prod- 


intended to 
definitely 


ucts, states that the report that this company 
move to Chelsea, Mich., was incorrect, as it has 
decided not to move out of Chicago. 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 6. 

A one-story power house will be erected by Martin H. 
Walrath, Park and Glenwood avenues, Philadelphia, in con- 
nection with an addition to his woodworking plant, 67 x 
175 ft. 

The A. J. O'Neil Co., construction equipment, 1524 
‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is inquiring for a used com- 
pressor, capacity about 300 ft. per min. at 50 Ib., belt driven 
or direct connected. 

Benjamin Slatko, 336 East Third Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of lighting equipment, will rebuild his three- 
story plant, recently partially destroyed by fire. 

A power plant will be constructed by Walter E. Knipe 
& Sons, Hancock Street, Philadelphia, in connection with 
their new dyeing and finishing works at Wyoming and G 


streets, estimated to cost $257,000. W. E. S. Dyer, Land 
Title Building, is architect and engineer. 

The H. T. Paiste Co., 3201 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of electrical equipment and_ supplies, has 


awarded contract to the Turner Construction Co., 1713 San- 
som Street, for a new four-story plant, 104 x 108 ft., at 
Thirty-second and Cherry streets, to cost in excess of $100,- 
000. Henry T. Paiste is president. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department 
will receive bids until March 14, for 29,500 pounds of sheet 
steel for the Philadelphia Navy Yard; also for 400 ball bear- 
ings, and until March 28, for a quantity of bolts, screws, 
washers, etc. 

A power plant, oven equipment, conveying and other me- 
chanical equipment will be installed in the five-story plant, 
100 x 100 ft., to be erected by the Tasty Baking C’o., 2335 
Sedgley Street, Philadelphia, on Hunting Park Avenue, es- 
timated to cost $150,000. The Turner Construction Co., 1713 
Sansom Street, is the contractor. 

Hexter & Kahn, Morris Building, Philadelphia, have 
awarded contract to Harry Gill, Jr., 2515 Germantown Ave- 
nue, for a one-story automobile service and repair building, 
40 x 235 ft., at 5931-35 Broad Street, to cost $90,000. 

The Henry R. Fell Co., East Carroll Street, Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of concrete roofing tile, will build an 
addition to double approximately, the present capacity. New 
mixing, pressing and other machinery will be installed. 

The Warren Webster Co., Point and Pearl streets, Cam- 
den, N. J., manufacturer of heating equipment heat- 
ing systems, ete. has preliminary plans under way 
for a new two-story factory on Federal Street. The 
Ballinger Co., 105 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Is 
architect. Warren Webster is president. 

Fire, Feb. 27, destroyed a of the plant of the 
Light, Railway & Equipment Pa., manufac- 
turer of mine trucks, rails, with loss esti- 
mated at about $50,000. 

The Peters Motor Corporation, Parker & Logan streets, 
Trenton, N. J., has purchased the former works of the Beth- 
lehem Paper Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for a new plant, includ- 
ing parts manufacture, assembling, etc. Possession will 
be taken at once and equipment installed. It is proposed to 
give empleyment to about 50 persons for initial operations. 

John S. Weaver, Lebanon, Pa., will build a new one-story 
ice-manufacturing plant, 40 x 100 ft., at Weavertown. Plans 
have been prepared. 


portion 
Co., Holmes, 
switches, etc., 


A vocational department will be installed in the new two- 
story junior high school to be erected at Carbondale, Pa., 
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for which John Howley, Traders’ Bank Building, Scran;: 
Pa., architect, has been commissioned to prepare plan 


The Defiance Auto Lock Corporation, recently inco; 
rated, is located at 836 Hamilton Street, Allentown, 
and advises THE IRON AGE that it will manufacture pate; 
locking devices for automobiles. At first the lock wi!) 
manufactured on contract. Later the company expect: 
have its own shop and will be in the market for stam, 
press, milling machine lathe, gear cutter, nickle plating 
fit and an acetylene welding outfit. 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, March ¢ 


Jewett & Co., stove works, military Road, Buffalo. 


awarded contract to the Hydro Construction Co., Mut 
Life Building, for a two-story addition, 75 x 95 ft. 
The Quale Garage Co., Inc., 2675 Main Street, Buf 


is planning for a one-story machine and automobile re; 
shop, 40 x 200 ft. Grant M. Quale is president. 


The Fedders Mfg. Co., Inc., 57 Tonawanda Street, Hu 
falo, manufacturer of automobile radiators, cans and ot 
metal products, has purchased the former plant of the Lautz 
Missiquoi Marble Works. Lewis Street, Bridgeburg, Ont 
a new branch plant. Machinery will be installed at onc 
give employment to about 75 men, to be increased late: 


Charles E. Skelton, Syracuse, N. Y., formerly connected 
with the Skelton-Chapin Co., has organized a compan) 
operate a general machine works at 4025 South Salina 
Street, for the manufacture of special machinery and pur 
with extensive experimental department. 


The Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 424 St. Paul Stre 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of metal filing cabinets, 1 
has plans under way for a three-story addition. 
Hinchman & Grilles, Detroit, are architects. 

Wesley L. Kirchey, 3149 Bailey Avenue, Buffalo, is plan 
ning the erection of a one-story machine and automobile re 
pair shop, 32 x 35 ft., in the rear of his present service build 
ing. 

Electric equipment, hoisting and conveying machinery 
ete., will be installed in the elevator plant, 56 x 165 ft., to 
be erected at Buffalo, by the Archer-Daniels Linseed Co.. 
Twenty-ninth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn., estimated 
to cost $300,000, including machinery. 

The Rochester Gas & Electric Co., 270 Main _ Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., will build a new one-story power house 
on Gorham Street, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Smith 


John Celinski, Brighton Street, Buffalo, operating a forge 
shop and general wagon repair works, has plans under way 
for a one-story addition, 26 x 60 ft. 


The Wright Co., Albion, N. Y., recently organized »b) 
William D. Wright, Brockport, N. Y., has leased the forme 
plant of the Albion Wcod & Metal Products Co., for th 
establishment of a new factory to manufacture metal and 
wood specialties. / 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 6 
Machine tool manufacturers are predicting a good demand 
for their products from makers of wireless telephone equip 
ment. Popular interest in the radio 'phone has swept the 
country and manufacturers of wireless telephone apparatus 
are reported to be crowded with orders. Orders for one 
two automatic machines for making radio equipment wer 
placed with a local machine tool builder the past week and 
inquiries for several other machines have come from th: 
same industry. Some good orders have also been placed 
for small parts for radio equipment that) are made on auto 
matic machines. The manufacture of radio receiving sets 
will require small machine tools, probably mostly automat 
semi-automatic and screw machines and punch presses 


Local machine tool manufacturers report a marked in 
provement in the number of inquiries and a slightly better 
volume of orders. The amount of prospective business 
dicates that March sales will show a considerable gain ove! 
February. A Cleveland machine tool manufacturer [4s 
taken an order for a turret lathe for shipment to Japa! 
his second order from Japan during the past month. Whe! 
the slump came there was considerable American machiner) 
on hand in Japan, but it is reported that most of this equ!) 
ment has been disposed of and the trade looks for some 
activity from this source during the next few months !' 
is expected that American machinery will be required " 
Japan for the manufacture of small motor cars, motorcy: 
and bicycles. 

Business with local dealers picked up somewhat the pas’ 


week, but orders were mostly for single tools. The New 
York Central Railroad purchased two machines for its ©°!- 
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od shops. The Fisher Body Ohio Co. placed some ad- 
nal machine tool equipment. 


nquiry for electrical equipment shows improvement. The 
ral Electric Co. has just booked a 5000-kw. turbine for 
‘eveland Cliffs Iron Co., Warren, Ohio, and an order 
vo out door sub-stations each with three transformers 
. total capacity of 66,000 volts for the Mansfield Sheet 
Plate Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and for considerable elec- 
equipment for the Portsmouth, Ohio, plant of the 
ing Steel Corporation, the latter order including mo- 
enerator sets and large variable speed motors. 


, Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, has made a reduc- 
rom $795 to $595 on its new model farm tractor and 
to increase production from 20 to 60 per cent. 


Ridge Tool Machine Co., Elyria, Ohio, recently incor- 
d, is reported to be in the market for machinery equip- 


Leesebearg Machine & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio, has 
ped a plant for the manufacture of piston rings, which 
ng placed in operation. 


Lincoln Tractor & Implement Co., which has been 
orated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 will establish 
nt in Urbana, Ohio, for the manufacture of tractor 

It purchased the old plant of the North American 
cal Co.. which will be enlarged by the erection of a 
ne shop, 100 x 250 ft. and a steel and gray iron 

R. T. Parish is president; George H. McCracken, 
resident: Lawrence H. Norton, secretary, and Joseph 
treasurer. 


Blake Pump & Condenser Co., Fitchburg, Mass., is 
ed to be looking for a new factory location in the 

West, and the Alliance Chamber of Commerce, Al- 
Ohio, is negotiating with the company with a view 
ving it locate in that city. 


plant of the Franklin Tractor Co., Zanesville, Ohio, 
en sold to H. E. Bullock, Chicago, for approximately 
Mr. Bullock was one of the creditors of the com- 


Cleveland waterworks department, which is planning 
nsion program this year, will be in the market shortly 
valves ranging from 12 to 48 in. in size. The order 
ggregate approximately $100,000. 


shortly 
plant at 


Youngstown, Ohio, will 
manufacturing 


Standard Slag Co., 


the erection of a new slag 


Ohio, 


New England 


Boston, Marcu 6, 


s of machine tools were few and far between the past 
but an increase in 
ind for that 


+ 


inquiries for single machines is 
reason sentiment is more 
he last of February. Buyers in many 


hopeful than 
instances ex- 


preference for good used rather than new tools, 
of the disparity of prices. There is a real scarcity 
equipment in this territory that measures up to 


ents, which in a large measure explains that small 
of business booked the past week. At the auction 
Thursday at the Winnisimmet Shipyard, Inc., 
Mass., the best machine tools brought good prices, 
ferior equipment sold at The shipyard 
vas sold to H. F. $200,000. It 
ed for $800,000. 


low figures. 
Winslow, Boston, for 


nost important sale this week of new tools was a 
22-ft. lathe to a southern New England textile 
Other sales include a new l1l-in. x 5-ft. new South 
Fall River interest and a 9$-in. x 3-ft. to a 
Boston, chemical laboratory. a 10 x 50 in. 
n Norton grinder and a used Whitney hand mill- 
ine to a North Andover, Mass., textile interest, and 

used Perkins inclinable power press to a Boston 
turer. A Vermont marble shipper bought two 3-ton 
ind a Lowell manufacturer a 5-ton three-motor 

crane. Stone & Webster have not closed on the 
rd crane inquiry. 


the to a 


Street, 


Boston & Maine Railroad is in 
ting machine 


the market for a 
The Boston & Albany has not yet pur- 
brass working lathe. The Central Vermont, the 
ind the Bangor & Aroostook railroads have asked 
ers to furnish preliminary estimates of certain tools 
in lists considered some time back and set aside 
me, which gives hope the lists are to be put out 
ig The Boston Elevated Railway Co. is inquir- 


} 


‘turret tool equipment, but has not decided what it 
for its proposed Everett repair shop to be built 
he Barnett Drop Forging Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
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wants two or three high speed drill presses, preferably good 


used tools, and John E. Stein, Milford, N. H. one 100-Ib. 
board drop hammer. 

The small tool business shows expansion and in the 
aggregate suggests considerable activity among certain 
shops. 


Plans are being drawn for an addition to the plant of 
the Manchester Traction, Light & Power Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Barry, Cashman & Co., 200 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton, are engineers. 


The W. F. Concannon Shear Co., Milford, Conn., shears 
and scissors, is about to begin manufacture. It 
was organized with a capital of $20,000. 


recently 


The Fairmont Avenue, New Haven, plant, American Steel 
& Wire Co 
department. 
The plant of the Hanscom Cutter Works, Hyde Park, 


Boston, tool manufacturer, was considerably damaged by fire 
last week. 


will be remodeled to accommodate a new slicing 
The cost of alterations is estimated at $39,000 


The Hampshire Electrical Appliance Corporation, capi- 
talized for $100,000 has been given a charter to manufacture 
washing machines, irons, other household devices and me- 
chanical appliances. Laurence K. Foote, Southbridge, Mass., 
is president; Lewis A. Wilson, Worcester, vice-president, 
and Ethel S. Brosseau, Southbridge, treasurer. The com- 
pany is seeking manufacturing quarters in Worcester. Mr. 
Wilson, during the war, was assistant superintendent Os- 
good, Bradley Car Co., Worcester, and more recently asso- 
ciated with the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Beaupre Brothers, 
ing their foundry. 


Franklin, N. H., contemplate rebuild- 
Details have not been worked out. 


The announcement in THe IRON 
the E. Howard Clock Co., 


Peabody, Mass., is 


AGE on Feb. 23 that 
Boston, purchased a factory at 
denied by the company, which advises 
that while several factories have been under consideration, 
including the definite action toward 
the purchase of any property has been taken by the board 
of directors. 


one at Peabody, po 


Ricketts & Shaw, Monson, Mass., are considering the 
installation of new equipment in the power plant at their 
woolen factory. Reeds & Thorpe, 60 Prospect Street, Hart- 


ford, Conn., engineers, will prepare estimates of cost. 


The Whitins Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass, is com- 
pleting plans for a two-story branch plant, 75 x 160 ft., 
at Northbridge, Mass. Joseph D. Leland, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, is architect. 


The Oxford Paper Co., Rumford, Me., has completed ar- 
rangements for the purchase of the power plant and prop- 
erty of the Rumford Falls Power Co., Rumford. Improve- 
ments are being considered. To carry out the acquisition, 
the company has arranged for a bond issue of $5,000,000. 


The Builders’ fro & Steel Co., 262 Bridge Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has construction under way on a new branch 
plant at Everett, Mass., 70 x 250 ft., and office building, 
estimated to cost $65,000. H. F. Thatcher, Malden, Mass.. 
is architect. 


A one-story automobile service and machine repair works, 
75 x 135 ft., for company cars, will be constructed at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., by the National Bottling Co., 28 School Street. 
Boston, estimated to cost about $45,000. 


The Atlantica Refining Co., 
delphia, has preliminary 


3144 Passyunk Avenue, Phila- 
plans under way for a new branch 


oil refinery at Fall River, Mass., estimated to cost about 
$1,000,000, including equipment. 
The Board of Education, Providence, R. IL, has plans 


nearing completion for a 
Street, for service at the 
to cost $160,000. 


new central power house on Pond 
high school buildings, estimated 
Bids will be asked at an early date. 

A vocational department will be installed in the pro- 
posed junior high school to be erected at Ware, Mass., esti- 
mated to about $150,000. 


The Savage Corporation, 50 Church Street, New 
York, has taken title to the plant of the J. Stevens Arms 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., heretofore held by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Pittsburgh, for approximately 
$1,500,000. The purchasing company has been operating at 
the plant for a number of months. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, has completed plans for a new dry dock and 
power house at the South Boston Navy Yard, and will call 
for bids under schedule 4550. 


cost 


Arms 


Co., 


The American Electric & Maintenance Co., 51-57 Taylor 
Street, Springfield, Mass., has work under way on a new 
plant, 128-130 ft., for electrical repair and parts production. 
A. M. Sofield is president and general manager. 
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Detroit 


Derroit, March 6. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad Co., Detroit, has plans 
under way for new car and locomotive shops at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to cost about $1,000,000, including equipment. 

The Kirchen Machine Co., Lansing, Mich., has com- 
menced the erection of an addition, to increase the capacity 
of the general machine department. A portion of the pres- 
ent works will be remodeled. 

The Hirsch Mfg. Co., Sturgis, Mich., manufacturer of 
metal products, has awarded contract to the Citizens’ Lum- 
ber Co., Sturgis, for a three-story and basement addition, 
130 x 200 ft., to cost about $100,000. Work will commence 
at once. E. S. Batterson, 405 Hanselman Building, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., is architect and engineer. C. Hirsch is presi- 
dent. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is arranging to operate 
power plants of sufficient capacity to provide for all of its 
works, and has plans under way for increased construction 
for this purpose. The plant of the Lincoln Motor Co., a re- 
cent acquisition, will also be operated by power from the 
River Rouge generating station of the company. The entire 
project is estimated to cost in excess of $400,000. 

The Anchor Concrete Machinery Co., Rock Rapids, Iowa, 
manufacturer of concrete brick and block-making machinery 
and parts, has acquired the plant and adjoining property of 
the Adrian Steel Castings Co., Adrian, Mich., for a new 
factory. Operations will begin at once. The company was 
incorporated recently with a capital of $100,000. 

Coal-handling and conveying machinery will be installed 
at the new storage bins, 56 x 200 ft., to be erected by the 
Scheiwe Coal & Coke Co., 6356 Mack Avenue, Detroit. Wil- 
liam Hurt is secretary. F. W. Weidmaier, 412 Campau 
Building, is architect. 

The Cadillac Machinery Co., Boydell Building, Detroit, Is 
in the market for a used 53%, Toledo or 80% Bliss press or 
equivalent. 


Ye ° ° 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 6. 

While no large orders were reported sales the past week 
showed an improvement over the week preceeding and the 
indications are that March will show more bookings than 
February. The largest order during the week was for eight 
machines. An inquiry for 15 drilling machines came out 
but is said to be only for appraisal purposes. Most of the 
inquiries received are for single machines but many manu- 
facturers are looking for much better business as a result 
of these inquiries. It is expected that several railroad lists 
will shortly be issued, as manufacturers state some interest is 
being shown by purchasing agents. The used machinery mar- 
ket is holding up fairly well, although the month of Febru- 
ary was poor compared with January. The only price change 
of note the past week was that by practically all manufac- 
turers of electric motors, reductions of 10 per cent becoming 
effective Feb. 27. 

The Indianapolis Frog & Switch Co., Springfield, Ohio, has 
purchased 16 acres adjacent to its property and while no im- 
mediate building expansion program is planned, the addi- 
tional ground will be used to provide more trackage for 
the company and to enable it to turn out a wider diversity 
of product. 


The Boyet-Ledder Mfg. Co., Covington, Ky., has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $15,000 to manufacture 
mechanical toys John F. Boyet and Frederick G. Ledder, 
Covington, are the incorporators. 


Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, March 6. 
An electrically-operated pumping plant will be installed 
in connection with the proposed new waterworks to be con- 
structed by the Common Council, Williamsport, Md., es- 
timated to cost about $100,000. 


The Hanson Motor Co., Atlanta, Ga., manufacturer of 
automobiles, has acquired the plant and property of the 
American Motors Export Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for a branch, 
maintaining headquarters at Atlanta. The capacity will be 
increased, 


A crane runway, 72 x 702 ft., to cost about $30,000, will 
be constructed by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Lexing- 
ton Building, Baltimore, at First Avenue and Charles Street. 


A. E. Anderson and W. N. Canter, Bristol, Va., are or- 
ganizing a company to establish a plant for the manufacture 
of nickel, brass and other metal specialties. 


The Common Council, Enfield, N. C., is taking bids until 


March 9, | 


March 15 for. a new municipal power plant, and pu 
machinery for the waterworks department. Willia 
Olsen, Kinston, N. C., is consulting engineer. 


J. C. Steele & Sons, Statesville, N. C., manufactu: 
brick-making machinery, are making inquiries for a 
ber of machine tools for installation at their plant 
ing boring mill, heavy duty lathe, planer, bolt-threadin,; 
chine, and other equipment. 

The Atlantic Ice & Cold Storage Co., Kirkwood, mn 
lanta, Ga., is arranging for the erection of a new cold 
age plant to cost about $40,000. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, is 
plating the construction of a four-story addition a 
plant of its Rennous-Kleinle Division, 3221 Frederick 
nue, Baltimore, 75 x 205 ft. 

The General Purchasing Officer, Panama Canal, W 
ington, is taking bids, with no closing date stipulat 
1000 seamless brass condenser tubes, 

The Office of the Chief of Air Service, United States 
Washington, D. C., is taking bids until March 30 | a 
quantity of seamless annealed copper tubing. 


A vocational department will be installed in the 
school to be erected at Roanoke, Va., estimated to 
about $500,000. A similar department will be insta! 
the new junior high school to be constructed in the 
East section, at a cost of about $130,000. D. W. Per 
is chairman of the board. 

The Elizabeth City Iron Works, Elizabeth City, 
has plans under way for the construction of a new dry 
and ship repair plant, with general machine shops, esti: 
to cost close to $60,000. The installation of a marin: 
road is also being considered. Henry and Andrew Sa 
head the company. 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, MARCH 


The Huntington Ice Co., Inec., Huntington, Ind., is « 
templating the erection of a new two-story ice-manufactu: 
ing plant to cost about $50,000. 

The United States Government Engineers, Evans 
Ind., have surveys under way for a hydroelectric power pla 
at Newburg, estimated to cost in excess of $2,000,000 

The Bloomington Brick & Tile Co., Bloomington, Ind., has 
plans nearing completion for its new works at Unionville 
Ind., estimated to cost about $200,000, including machiner 
A. W. Beecher is president. 

The Madison County Superior Court has approved 
sale of the plant and property of the Buckeye Mfg. ( 
Anderson, Ind., manufacturer of motor driven tractor 
engines, to James W. Sansberry, Anderson, on his 
$45,100. 

The Midwest Utilities Co., Chicago, a subsidiary 
Commonwealth Edison Co., has acquired the electric plants 
and property of the Hawks Electric Co., Goshen, Ind., and 
the Winona Light & Water Co., Warsaw, Ind The new 
owner is contemplating extensions in the plants and systems 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, MARCI 

Although the machine tool trade is lacking in volume 
and is devoid of feature, the feeling exists that progress 
is being made by metal-working industries in getting new 
business, which sooner or later must be reflected 
creased requirements of machine tools. The call for used 
equipment is relatively better than for new tools, but this 
is believed to presage the time when the absorption of used 
equipment will have reached the point where new t 
will again have a fair chance of a real market. Foun 
operating schedules are .steadily increasing and ma 
shops are feeling a beneficial effect. The automotive 
tries the past week or two have broadened their inquiries 
and some milling machine business has resulted. A few 
sales of miscellaneous machinery have been made to makers 
of tractor parts and agricultural implements, with imp: 
prospects for more business in 30 to 60 days. 


The C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wis., manufacturer 
vulcanizing and tire repair apparatus, headlight lenses and 
other automotive specialties, sustained a loss of close ¢t 
$350,000 by fire March 2. The factory, equipment 
warehouses are practically a total loss. C. A. Shaler, presi- 
dent and general manager, at present in California, tele 
graphed March 3 to prepare immediately for the erection 0 
a new plant of fireproof construction, details of which are 
not yet available. R. B. Dunlap 1s secretary. 

The International Harvester Co., 217 Oregon Street, Mil- 
waukee, will build a garage and service shop costing «bout 
$45,000 at 85-89 Reed Street. Construction contracts havé 
been let. 


The Interior Woodwork Co., Park Street and Fifth 





} 
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Milwaukee, is in the market for some additional 
ent, for a three-story manufacturing addition, 67 x 
ind a storage and stock addition, two stories, ell- 
10 x 101 ft. The architect is Herman J. Esser, 
Building. The work will cost about $100,000 In all. 
Peerless Traveling Goods Co., Mayville, Wis., manu- 
of trunks, bags, etc., has plans for a new factory, 
i three stories, 60 x 120 ft., of brick and mill con- 
with a separate one-story office building. Con- 

e new machinery, including special tools for making 

mes and other metal parts, will be installed. The 

nt is estimated at about $75,000. 

Molle Typewriter Co., Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer 
chines, is raising $50,000 by an issue of two- 
cent notes, to provide additional working funds 
purchases of supplementary equipment and ma- 

No extension of buildings is contemplated at pres- 

D. Wynn is president and general manager. 

Seamweld Equipment Co., 814 Winnebago Street, 

e, has changed its corporate style to the Fred Pabst 

roposes to enlarge its line of activities in the metal- 
field It is controlled by Frederick Pabst, presi- 

Corporation, formerly Pabst Brewing Co., and 
part of the former brewery group. 

Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 914-922 Central Ave- 

waukee, which is erecting a $150,000 addition to its 

has let the contract for a new refrigeration plant to 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Simplex Alarm Co., 129 Michigan Street, Milwaukee 

turer of patented burglar alarms and similar spe- 

is increased its capitalization from $ 


75.000 to 





ccommodate the growth of its plant and bus!- 


U. S. Tractor & Machinery Co., Menasha, Wis ut 
1 meeting authorized an increase in capital stock 
1000 to $1,000,000 and a bond issue of 
provide for the construction of a new foundry 
ons to the machine shop, assembling floors and 


lildings. These will enable the company not only 
cture practically all parts of its tractors and trac- 
ments, but to enlarge the line to embrace other 
equipment. Officers were re-elected as follows: 
J. Robinson 


. Joseph G. Sailer; treasurer, A. B. Jensen lans 


vice-president G D Harris; 


iration and it’is hoped to start construction work 


Girnau & Co., 118 South River Street, Eau Clairé 
nists and automobile repairers, have plans for a 
80 x 110 ft., one story, of brick, with steel-trussed 
\ equipment it will cost about $28,000 
W. Dickover Mfg. Co., Tomah, Wis., has been tn- 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture 
ment, fixtures and tools, principally equipment for 
nd repair shops. The incorporators are Charles W. 
Alex M. Henry and Earl W. Henry, all of Tomah 


+ 


shop is to be enlarged materially in the spring 
Madison, Wis., board of public works expects to take 

for the installation of two standby generating 
vith gasoline engine drive A portable pumping unit 


acity of 1000 gal. per minute also will be pur- 





. 

Huck, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., is organizing a new cor- 

r with a capital stock of $250,000 to take over the 

s Green stone quarries in Sawyer, a suburb, and in- 

illy-operated quarrying, conveying, crushing and 

6 hinery, hoppers, screens, etc., estimated to cost more 

¢ ,VUYU, 
Wisconsin Public Service Co., Green Bay, Wi 
J. R. McDonald, Iron Mountain, Mich.; 
yrced concrete dam at Johnson Falls, on the 
as the first part of work on a $500,000 } 

e generating project, previously noted Contrac 
house will be let within a short time. Specifica- 
juipment are in preparation. D. R. Phenecie is 
lent and general manager. 

Brill-Saunders Machinery Co., Appleton, Wis., has 
nized with a capital stock of $150,000 by S. A. 
. 


s, E. L. Brill and W. H. Blake to manufacture ma- 
Is and fixtures. 

Board of Education, Superior, Wis., has engaged 
nson, local architect, to design a new vocational 
hool building, to be known as the Webster Me- 

ligh School, and cost about $100,000 Bids will be 

time in April or May. W. J. Whipple is presi- 
the board. 


Bachman Electric Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has pur- 
he entire business and equipment of the M. C. Smith 
Repair & Supply Co., and will employ it as a de- 
for rebuilding and repairing motors, rewinding 
es, and otherwise serving industrial electric power 
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users. M. C. Smith has become associated with the Bach- 
man company as manager of the new department 

O. M. Johnson, River Falls, Wis., has opened a general 
sheet metal working shop in the Ostness Building. Most 
of the equipment needs have been provided for. 

The American Hide & Leather Co., Chicago, contem- 
plates improvements in its tanneries at Sheboygan, Wis., 
the principal work being to remodel] the power plant and 


boiler house, install a coal and ash conveyor system and 
automatic stokers. Edward A. Juul, Sheboygan architect, fs 


preparing plans. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Marcu 6. 


Activities in the machinery and equipment market lately 
have been limited Inquiries the past week have shown a 
marked fal iway and only a few sales of importance 








have been concluded Five cranes recently inquired for by 


the Riter-Conley Co. have been awarded to Manning Max- 


well & Moore, Inc., distributor of the Shaw cranes The 
order is for ne 10-ton, two 7%4-ton and three 3-ton cranes. 
The latest word about the cranes inquired for by the Wheel- 
ng Steel Corporation is that the company is urging makers 
to have price n by the latte part of this week, and the 
expectatio that ym nd possibly all of the 20 cranes, 
will be placed at an early date There is also a possibility 
that the National Tube Ct will close soon for a 15-ton 


crane for its Christy Park work McKeesport, Pa Very low 
prices are understood to prevail for cranes So few of the 


makers have any considerable amount of business on their 





books, that competition for orders is unusually sharp. 
Machine tool sales usually are for individual tools, as 
the shops in and near Pittsburgh are merely replacing 
obsolete or worn out machines There is no evidence yet 
of railroad buying. Eastern systems appear to be recover- 
ing less rapidly than those in the West, and railroad equip- 
ment manufacturers in this vicinity are not getting much 


business 


Mechanical conveying equipment, ete., will be installed 


at the two asphalt plants to be constructed by the county 
commi ners, Pittsburgh, for the Highway Denvartment 
Bids for the buildings and machinery will be asked at an 
early date Roy D. Schooley, county road commissioner, Is 
charg: 
dD. Ss. M ‘ Twelfth and Cascade streets, Prie, Pa 
manufacturer ff planing mill products, has construction 


inder way on a three-story addition, 80 x 200 ft. 


A vocational department will be installed in the two- 
story and basement junior high school to be erected at 
Twenty-third and Cascade streets, Erie, Pa., ‘estimated to 
351 0 W. W. Myers, Library Building, is architect 

The T. & A. Brass Foundry Co., P. O. Box 668, Charles- 
ton, W. Va recently organized, will operate a plant to 
manufacture roller bearing wheels for traction cars, brasa, 
bronze and aluminum castings, etc. E. T. Thayer is presi- 
dent and manager. 

The American Car & Foundry Co., Huntington, W. Va., 
has issued a ll for bids on a general contract for an addi- 
tion to its plant on Third Avenue, to cost close to $500,000, 
including machinery Headquarters of the company are 
at 165 Broadway, New York J. W. Ensign is district 
manager at Huntington 

The American Thermos Bottle Co., Madison Avenue and 
Forty-sixth Street, New York, has tentative plans under 
consideration for a new manufacturing unit at its plant at 
Huntinetor W. Va., totaling about 100,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. William B. Walker is president 
The Eagle Mfg. Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., manufacturer of 
il containers and other metal products, is planning to imme- 
diately rebuild the portion of its factory recently destroyed 
by fire. W. C. Jacobs, assistant secretary, is in charge 


The Pacifie Coast 


San FRaNctisco, Fes. 28 

The American Aluminum-Metal Products Co., Burbank, 
Cal., has awarded a contract to R. W. McCrea, Huntington 
Park, Cal., for its new local plant, estimated to cost close 
to $100,000 Richard D. King, 519 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles, is architect. 

A vocational building will be erected by the Board of 
Education, San Diego, Cal, in connection with its group of 
high school buildings at Balboa Park, estimated to cost 
about $300,000. Theodore C. Kistner, San Diego, is archi- 
tect. 

The Western States Gas & Electric Co., Elks Building, 
Stockton, Cal., has plans under way for a new hydro- 
electric generating plant near Placerville, Cal., to comprise 
two units, each with capacity of about 10,600 kw. Other 
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units will be constructed later. With transmission system 
it is estimated to cost in excess of $1,500,000. 


The Ulrich Tubing Drainer Co., Huntington Beach, Cal., 
manufacturer of oil drainers and other metal specialties, 
will build a new factory, 48 x 60 ft. Frank Ulrich is head. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, is 
completing plans for its new five-story plant at Fifth and 
San Pedro streets, estimated to cost about $500,000, includ- 
ing equipment. Noerénberg & Johnson, Los Angeles, are 
architects. 

The Board of Directors, Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, has authorized an appropriation of $22,500,000, 
to be used during the year for extensions and improve- 
ments, including new power plants and equipment, trans- 
mission systems, substations, etc. 

The Carmichael Irrigation District, Fair Oaks, Cal., has 
rejected all bids for electrically-operated pumping machinery 
for its irrigation works, and will call for new bids at an 
early date. : 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., with San 
Francisco offices in the Rialto Building, has acquired about 
24 acres at Oakland, Cal., as a sitd for a new plant, to cost 
about $1,000,000. It will be operated in conjunction with 
the lamp manufacturing plant at West Oakland. 


The Thurston & Flavelle Co., Port Moody, Wash., will 
build a power house and install motors and other electrical 
equipment in the different departments of its lumber mill. 
The work will cost about $60,000. 


The Tacoma Ice & Refrigerating Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
is perfecting plans for a new ice-manufacturing and cold 
storage plant at Holgate and South Twenty-sixth streets, 
estimated to cost $250,000. 


The Monroe Shingle Co., Betzen, Ore., is planning to 
immediately rebuild its shingle mill, destroyed by fire late 
last year, with loss in excess of $75,000. A power plant will 
be constructed and the entire plant electrified, with all ma- 
chinery operated by individual motor drive. It is estimated 
to cost about $100,000. 

The City Council, Leavenworth, Wash., has preliminary 
plans under consideration for a municipal electric power 
plant. 


The Central South 


St. Lovis, March 6. 
The Pennsylvania Tank Line, 25 West Forty-third Street, 
New York, has awarded a contract to the Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo., for new railroad 
tank car works at Argentine, Kan., consisting of a steel 
tabricating shop, 80 x 100 ft.; machine shop, 40 x 45 ft., 
and forge and blacksmith shop, 80 x 100 ft., all one story. 


The Kansas City Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., recently organized, has filed plans for its ice- 
manufacturing and cold storage plant, estimated to cost $1,- 
300,000, including machinery. It is a subsidiary of the United 
States Cold Storage Co., West Thirty-ninth Street and Hoyne 
Avenue, Chicago. S. Scott Joy, 2001 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, Chicago, is architect and engineer. 


The Automatic Water Pump Mfg. Co., 236 East High 
Street, Jefferson City, Mo., recently organized with a capital 
of $2,000,000 to manufacture automatic pumping machinery 
and parts, has plans under way for seven buildings, including 
general iron working department, foundry, machine shop, 
wood-working department, power house and other structures. 
The plant will approximate 260,000 sq. ft. of space, and will 
cost about $150,000. A list of machine tools and other 
equipment to be installed is being prepared; bids both for 
buildings and equipment will be asked in from four to six 
weeks. Benjamin F. Schuetz is president. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., St. Louis, 1s 
arranging its shops at Fort Scott, Kan., to manufacture steel 
bodies for coal cars used on the system, and wil] increase 
the facilities and working force. A portion of the fund of 
$435,000, arranged for new equipment during the present 
year, will be used at the plant. Another appropriation has 
been made of $360,000, for rebuilding steel coal cars, in- 
cluding new bodies. For new power plants to be con- 
structed during the year, a fund of $205,000, has been set 
aside. 

The Graft-Bright Mfg. Co., 441 East Jefferson Street, 
Louisville, recently organized, will operate a plant for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. It is proposed to 
develop a daily output of 3000 garden hoes, rakes, spades, etc. 

A four-story automobile service and repair plant, 130 x 
160 ft., for company motor trucks and cars, estimated to 
cost $350,000, will be built by the Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney Dry Goods Co., Tenth and Olive streets, St. Louis. 
Plans have been prepared. M. L. Wilkinson is president. 


The Riverside Light, Power & Gas Co., Abilene, Kan., 
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will build a new hydroelectric power plant on local sit 
timated to cost in excess of $100,000. E. P. Callah 
superintendent. 


The Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn., has 
plans prepared for a new steel fabricating shop, one x 
160 x 260 ft. to cost about $75,000. Work will com: 
at an early date. E. L. Harrison, Memphis, is architec: 
engineer. 


The Sinclair Refining Co., Coffeyville, Kan., will p: 
at once with the erection of its new refinery, work 
which has been suspended for some time. The compan: 
expend about $3,000,000 on the refinery and other wo, 
this district during the present year. Headquarters ar. 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago. 


The City Commissioners, Parsons, Kan., will tak: 
up to March 28, for pumping machinery, electrical 
ment, ete., for the waterworks system, including a 3,006 
gal., crank and fly-wheel opposed type pumping en 
1000 and 1800- gal. motor-driven centrifugal pumps 
electrical equipment for the Neosho River pumping sta 
1400 and 2100-gal. motor driven centrifugal pumps; tw 
k.v.a. engine-driven generators; two 150-hp. water tube 
ers, with accessories and electrical equipment. F. W 
is city clerk. Burns & McDonnell, 402 Interstate Bu 
Kansas City, Mo., are consulting engineers. 


The Profit-Sharing Ice Co., 315 James Building, « 
tanooga, Tenn., will build a new one-story ice-manufact ng 
plant, 60 x 100 ft. Bowdre Brown is president. 


The Great Eastern Refining Co., Leach, near Catlett 
burg, Ky., recently organized with a capital of $2,000,000 
has acquired a site for the construction of a new o 
finery with daily capacity of about 1000 Dbl., to cos: 
proximately $250,000. The output will be doubled in th: 
near future. A large steel tankage department wil! «4 
be erected. T. H. Gilman is general manager in charg 


The Common Council, Germantown, Tenn., is arranging 
for the construction of a municipal electric power plant 


The Greenback Brick Co., Greenback, Tenn., is perfect- 
ing plans for new works for the manufacture of brick, tile 
and kindred products, with an initial daily output of about 


30,000 bricks. J. L. Jones is proprietor and manager. 


The City Council, Nashville, Tenn., is planning to re- 
build its municipal electric power plant, recently destroyed 
by fire with loss of about $100,000. W. Southgate is city 
engineer. 

The Stafford Motor Works, Twenty-second and Camphbe 
streets, Kansas City, Mo., has awarded a contract to Har- 
vey Stiver, 402 Shubert Building, for a one and two-stor) 
machine shop, 65 x 130 ft., to cost about $30,000. R. A 
Curtis, 637 Lee Building, is architect. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, March 6 


The Collinsville Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Tex., manufa 
turer of metal products, has leased the building at <> 
Main Street, Dallas, Tex., for the establishment of a ne 
plant and will remove its present works to the new loca 
tion. S. A. Meneczer is president: J. P. S. Morgan wil! 


be manager of the Dallas plant. 
The Voth Hardwood Co., Voth, Tex., recently formed wit 


a capital of $150,000, has acquired the local property of th: 
Keith Lumber Co., and plans a number of additions \ 
additional band saw mill will be constructed, with machinery 
to increase the output to 150,000 ft. per day. Lumber 
handling machinery and conveying equipment will be 
stalled. B. F. Bonner is president, and Carroll Keith, * 


retary and general manager. 


George W. Polk and T. B. Lyster, receivers for the Tex«- 
Motor Car Association, Fort Worth, Tex., are arranging !° 
the sale of the company’s property, including plant fo 
manufacture of automobiles and motor trucks, bodies 
with machine shop, forge shop, assembly shop, etc 


The Frigid Mfg. Co., 115 Parker Street, Tampa, Fla 
cently organized with a capital of $200,000 to manufactu 
ice and refrigerating machinery, has acquired a_ buildin 
50 x 225 ft., for its plant and will commence the insta 
tion of machinery at once. A. N. Duncan is president 
treasurer. 


The Florida Filter Corporation, 219 West Bay Stree‘ 
Jacksonville, Fla., lately organized, has acquired a buildi's 
for the manufacture of water filter equipment. In'' 
operations will be devoted for the most part to assemb!ing 
and equipment will be installed to provide for a cap 
of 500 filters a month. The production of parts will be ar- 
ranged for at outside plants. W. E. Dunbar is gener 
manager. 

The Hialeah Producing & Refining Co., 25 Second Ave 
nue, Miami, Fla., E. D. Noe, president, is planning for 4 
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oil refinery at Hialeah with initial daily capacity of 
it 1000 bbl. It is estimated to cost about $200,000. 


‘ire, Feb. 25, destroyed the machine shop, forge and 
ksmith shop, boiler shop and other buildings at the plant 
. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co., Gulfport, Miss., with 
estimated at about $75,000. 


rhe Russell Clay Mfg. Co., Equitable Building, Balti- 
Floyd B. Powell, manager, has acquired a plant at 
near Birmingham, and will establish works for the 

ifacture of vitrified paving brick, with initial daily out- 
ff about 50,000 brick. Equipment will be installed at 
including about 200 industrial cars. 


ie Vitrolite Co., 133 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
factory at Parkersburg, W. Va., has leased property at 
Commerce Street, Dallas, Tex., for a branch plant 
inery will be installed for cutting, grinding, polishing 
finishing the crude vitrolite materal from the Parkers- 
works. 

H. B. Stevens, Naples, Morris County, Tex., has work 
- way on a new building for an electric power and ice- 
ifacturing plant for service in this section. It will cost 

$65,000. 


he O. K. Battery Co., Dallas, Tex., has leased the build- 
it 2815-17 Main Street, for the establishment of a plant 

nanufacture electric storage batteries and parts. It is 
sed to develop an output of 4,000 batteries a month 
Lippencott is president. 


Valley Ice Co., 1121 Julia Street, New Orleans, La., 
H. MeGraw, head, is arranging for the erection of a 
tory ice-manufacturing plant with daily capacity of 
100 tons, estimated to cost $40,000. 


new engineering shop building to be erected by the 

of directors, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
College Station, Tex., will comprise machine shops, 
shop, foundry, carpentry, pattern and other mechanical 
tments, estimated to cost about $175,000, of which about 
10 will be expended for equipment. A list of machinery 
‘ arranged at an early date. A new agricultural build- 
will also be built, to cost $250,000. The Wattinger 
truction Co., Austin, Tex., has the general building con- 


W. FE. Hart and Herbert Graves, Fort Worth Tex., have 

ganized a company with capital of $200,000 to build a 

to manufacture hand-power laundry and washing ma- 

Work will commence at an early date. The Indus- 

Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, Roscoe Ady. 

tor, is interested in the project. Mr. Hart will be presi- 
the organization. 

\ vocational department will be installed in the new 
school to be erected at Sulphur Springs, Tex., by the 
School Board, E. L. Ashcroft, president. Plans have 
repared by Barlebaugh & Whitson, Dallas, Tex., ar- 


Frosit-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., will con- 
ite with H. W. Cole, Pine Bluff, Ark., operating a large 
vood mill. The merged company will operate under 
rost-Johnson name, and has plans under way for a 
hardwood flooring plant at Shreveport to cost $300,000, 

ng equipment. The Pine Bluff plant will be continued 
ranch E. A. Frost is president. 


Canada 


TORONTO, MARCH 6. 


nachine-tool business continues on about the same 

is that of the past few weeks. Orders are being 

ved in limited numbers for one or two machines with 

sional order for larger quantities, but big lists are 

Inquiries are increasing, with many considered as 

rospects, and it is the general opinion that business 

wing slow but steady improvement. The outlook for 

Ss much brighter than either of the two previous 

Salesmen are following up every prospect and 

cases are resorting to price shading when a good 

in view. The demand for drills, taps, reamers, etc., 

steady, with inquiries and a few orders being 

| for future use. While some shading is being 

dealers no general price revision has been made, 

h there is a possibility that some reductions may 
nounced later. 


g 


Standard Steel Construction Co., Welland, Ont., is 
market for a second-hand locomotive crane from 7% 

ns capacity. 

reported that the plant of the Messervy Battery 
rampton, Ont., has been purchased by the Arabol Mfg. 
ew York, and that it will be enlarged and additional 
ent installed. 


Thornton Rubber Co., Oshawa, Ont., suffered loss by 
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fire Feb. 22, amounting to $100,000, including building, 
machinery, etc. 

The Canadian National Railways have acquired a large 
tract of land on the outskirts of Regina, Sask., and will 
use it for yard extensions, increased grain handling fa- 
cilities and for the enlargement of its shops. 

There is no possibility at present of a plant being estab- 
lished in Toronto by the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., 
Montreal, stated W. W. Butler, president of the company, 
when referring to the report that has been circulated re 
cently that such a, move was contemplated. 

It is reported that the International Harvester Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., is negotiating for the purchase of the plant of La 
Machine Agricole de Montmagny, Montmagny, Que 

Announcement was made by the Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Thomas, Ont., that the Wood-Gorrie Motors, Ltd., a 
newly incorporated company, formed for the manufacture 
of the Warwick light six car in four models, has selected 
St. Thomas, Ont., for the location of its plant. It has en- 
gaged temporary quarters in the factory of St. Thomas 
Boxes, Ltd., which will be used as an assembling plant. 
Negotiations are underway for the purchase of a 25-acre 
site, in the new industrial area. W. B. Wood, Toronto, is 
president of the company; A. J. Gorrie, Montreal, vice-presi- 
dent: C. R. Collard, Toronto, secretary-treasurer, and W. 
H. Smith, Toronto, chief engineer and designer. At the out- 
set the company will be an assembling concern only, using 
standard automobile parts. 

The preliminary work for the construction of the plant 
for the Three Rivers Pulp & Paper Co., Three Rivers, Que., 
which is capitalized at $3,000,000 will start this month, and 
it is expected that the plant will be in operation by the 
end of 1923. 

A manufacturing plant will be constructed at Galt, Ont., 
by the International Tank & Silo Co., Ltd. It has purchased 
a 4-acre site on which will be erected a one-story factory, 
120 x 200 ft The company will turn out the same products 
as those manufactured by the Endlock Mfg. Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Trade Changes 


Noel Cunningham, formerly connected with the Coal 
Washing Equipment Co. has now become associated with 
the Hardinge Co., Incorporated, 120 Broadway, New York 
This change is due to the acquirement by the Hardinge Co 
of all manufacturing and sales rights of the James coal 
washing equipment, formerly handled by the Coal Washing 
cquipment Co. This machinery is used for the reduction 
of the ash and sulphur content of all sizes of anthracite and 
bituminous coals. Mr. Cunningham has been placed in 
charge of this new department of the Hardinge Co 

The Stowell Co., founder and manufacturer, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has changed the location of its Chicago 
Office from 509 Monadnock Block to 620 McCormick Build- 
ing. E. B. Hansen will continue as manager of the office. 


The American Machine & Foundry Co. has acquired a 
substantial interest in the Gurney Elevator Co. and it is 
understood that hereafter Gurney elevators will be manu- 
factured in the plant of the American Machine & Foundry 
Co. in Brooklyn, in addition to the Gurney BPlevator Co.'s 
plant at Honesdale, Pa. This arrangement was brought 
about to provide increased manufacturing facilities for the 
rapidly growing business of the Gurney Elevator Co., partly 
due to its entrance into the field of high-speed gearless 
elevators. 


The name of the American Sheet Metal Stamping Cor- 
poration has been changed to the Henson-Blair Mfg. Co., 
effective March 1. 


The Whitine Corporation, Harvey, Iil., foundry equipment, 
has established a branch sales office in New York at 136 
Liberty St., having discontinued its agency agreement with 
Wonham, Bates & Goode Trading Corporation, N. Y. J. Ross 
jZates, now a vice-president of Whiting Corporation, is in 
charge of the new office. He will be assisted in the New 
York territory by D. Polderman, Jr. and in the New England 
States by R. C. Maley, who will open an office at Springfield, 
Mass. All of these gentlemen were formerly associated with 
Wonham, Bates & Goode Trading Corporation. The Whiting 
Corporation has also opened a branch office in Indianapolis, 
305 Merchants Bank Bidg., in charge of 8S. E. Stout, formerly 
at the main office, Harvey Ii. Mr. Stout will cover 
southern Indiana and adjoining cities in Ohio and Kentucky. 
The company’s Detroit Office has been moved from Penobscot 
Building to 206 Stahelin Bidg., 3000 Grand River Ave 


The business of William Wieman & Co. dealer in pig 
iron, steel, coal and coke, and that of C. S. B. Ward & Co., 
Inc., dealer in coal and coke, have been merged and will be 
continued under the name of The Wieman & Ward Co., with 
offices at 997-998 Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh. William 
Wieman is president and treasurer and C. S. B. Ward, vice- 
president and secretary. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York | On a number of articles the base price only is giv: 
City warehouses. | it bene aaa to mane avery, Aims wi 
; : : : ; es : e wholesale prices at which large lots are s: 
As there are many consumers whose requirements | by manufacturers aor direct shipment. from mills a: 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- | siven in the market reports appearing in a precedin: 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots | part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. | “Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
Bars: Per Lb. BASE PRICE 


Refined bars, base price ‘ ‘ecm 2.53¢. High brass sheet see eeees 
Swedish bars, base price High brass wire 
Soft steel bars, base price 2.53c. Brass rod 
Hoops, base price 3.38c, Brass tube, brazed 
Bands, base price 3.13c. Brass tube, seamless 
Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base 
Channels, angles 2es und n. x 
ie tees PT en daa pac Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 20%. to 2c. per Ib 
ase. 


Merchant Steel rib aan SOR, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance over 


Tire, 1% x % in. and larger 2.50c. Tin Plates 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 2.70c. Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger 3.20¢. Grade Grade Primes Wasters 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.25c. to 7.25c. a ae 80 lb. .$6.05 $5.80 
Open-hearth spring steel . .3.55¢. to 6e. at 90 Ib.. 6.15 5.90 
Shafting and Screw Stock: ie 6.00 
Rounds nneenneciea-s ee IC. .$10.00 $8.50 .. 6.40 6.15 
ee, DN AE UE ss 6c tnccdascdacasiaaant 3.85c. IX.. 11.50 10.00 .. 7.40 7.15 
Standard cast steel, base price ........seee00- ; IXX.. 13.00 11.25 .. 8.40 8.15 
Extra cast steel Pees IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 .. 9.40 9.15 
Special cast steel . -22.00¢e. IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 | IXXXX. 10. 40 10.15 
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Tank Plates—Steel Terne Plates 


; : 8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
% in. and heavier (pcceneeaeas ae 


meter San 


ae 


dtd 


Copper Sheets 


—— 


~ 1S Se ee, ee iS enaaniie 
Sse tdi dae malian tein hie ened cia iia = detach tides ie din inte ade 
rs + 2, pa EE EEN = 
; + 
" _ —— 
Ne : pets 


Siar ciel 


. Wry 
Sheets mtaaeebine Fae 


<xkuice a, ee 

Blue Annealed Per Lb. re 
3.28c. to 3.53c. 
“‘s 3.33c. to 3.58¢. 
cabewaeaee seb views 62 ee e~ oes 55a 
3.48c. to 3.738c. 


Box Annealed—Black Lake ingot 
hile oe Electrolytic 
Soft Stee ued Stove err 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet, Casting 
Per Lb ’er Lb. Spelter and Sheet Zinc 

5c. to 3.80c. Western spelter Y 

», to 3.85c. 10c. Sheet zinc, No. § se, s 10%c. open Ile. 
5c. to 3.90c. é 


oe to 4.00 pa Lead and Solder* 
4 2700 . 4 25e. “~~ American pig lead 5%c. to 6% 
hn tyne m Bar lead 
. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. Solder, % and % guaranteed 
; : No. 1 solder 
Galvanized PerLb. Refined solder 
RE .vccdesenenecfbesncnyedeys ss caeee Oe sat ¢ solder tadlented by private Seen wane aaeee 
: . ces of solder indicatec y privée ; : a 
+ ~ on and 20 2. > a ing to composition. 
: 22 22 and 54 20c. to 4.55c. Babbitt Metal 
Oe 5c. to 4.70c. Best grade, per lb. wrt 
. to 4.85e. Commercial grade, per lb. ...... ewe cpus veeReses cone 
Be. to 5.00c. Grade D, per lb. Je 0606 06¢46¥e emule chee 
de. to 5.50c. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. Asiatic a0 120s DMC. tO 6. 


Welded Pipe Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum aranteed over 99 per cent 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron (gu pe 


bet pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib....25c. to 27c. 
Black Galvy. slack 


4 in. Butt 56 40 in. Butt 30 Old Metals , 
2 1n. DUT... —00 —4 %, . cos . 
% in. Butt... —61 —47 | 1% in. Butt.. —32 5 Business has been very quiet during the week a 


1-8 in. Butt.. —63 —49 | 2 in. Lap.. 97 values are agama reepaagta Dealers’ buying prices 
3%-6 in. Lap. —60 —46 | 2%-6 in. Lap. 30 5 are nominally as follows: 
7-8 in. Lap... —56 —34 | 7-12 in. Lap.. —23 
9-12 in. Lap.. —55 —33 Copper, penny crucible 
Copper, heavy wire 
aed awe foamie light and bottoms 

BASED PRICE* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. Brass, heavy 
Bright basic 50c. to 3.75c. Brass, light 
Annealed soft . to 3.75c. Heavy machine composition 
Galvanized annealed "25e . to 4.50c. No. 1 yellow brass turnings 
Coppered basic .00c. to 4.25e. No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 
Tinned soft Bessemer .50c. to 5.75¢c. Lead, heavy 
seeks Lead, tea 

*Regular extras for lighter gage. Zine 


706 


Cents 





